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HAVE WE ABOLISHED SLAVERY? 


** No—no—no free trade !” 

Such was the cry that swelled from many throats. It was the 
sentiment to which a great procession was marching. The place 
was Broadway, New York; the time, October, 1888; the occasion, 
a Presidential campaign ; and the motive that inspired the expres- 
sion above quoted, the advancement of the cause of Benjamin Har- 
rison, the National Republican candidate. The writer stood on the 
sidewalk as the column filed by. It was a remarkable body of men, 
numerous and pre-eminently respectable. In the ranks were mer- 
chants and bankers, real estate operators and capitalists; and here 
and there a millionaire trudged along like any common mortal. 
Not that all were of the same social grade. Men who worked with 
their hands ; factory operatives, mechanics, and even day laborers, 
were in line; but I noticed that the employer and his workmen did 


not walk together. There was a separation of the sheep and the - 


goats. ‘The wage-earners were formed into sections by themselves ; 
and I also noticed that they were generally less demonstrative 
than their more pretentious fellow-trampers. It was suggested 
that a good many of them were earning their regular pay by tem- 
porarily serving their masters in a new capacity. But be that as it 
might, the demonstration, with its banners and mottoes, its many 
bands of music and uniformed companies,—for no expense had been 
spared to make it impressive,—was brilliant and spirited. Cheers 
for the party’s candidates and other declarations of opinion from 
time to time arose; but every expression ended with the refrain, 
that rolled up and down the line, ‘* No—no—no free trade !” 

As ours, in theory at least, is pre-eminently a free country, a dec- 
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laration from such a quarter against what would seem to be one of 
our most valuable liberties, was certainly somewhat startling ; and, 
in seeking its explanation, the writer’s recollection, as he stood 
gazing upon the novel spectacle, was irresistibly carried back to its 
utmost limit in public matters, which happened to be a remarkable 
epoch, with strikingly similar features, in our national history. 
The Presidential campaign of 1840—the time referred to—forty- 
eight years before, was memorable in several material respects. It 
was a period of much political excitement, and popularized, if it 
did not inaugurate, the system now so general in election times, of 
party rallies with great processions and other theatrical displays. 
The successful candidate then was a Harrison—the grandfather of 
him now occupying the presidential chair. But what made the 
campaign of 1840 especially notable was the fact that it saw the 
first organized political movement in favor of universal civil liberty 
in America. The “ Liberty” or Abolitionist party—forerunner of 
the latter-day Republican organization—then for the first time 
entered the field. It controlled but a little over 7,000 votes, Lut 
it made a beginning. Its candidate was not a Harrison. On the 
contrary, the Harrison of 1840 was the one uncompromising pro- 
slavery candidate before the public. His principal opponent, Mar- 
tin Van Buren, was suspected of unsoundness on the question—an 
impression that was justified by his defeat four years later for the 
nomination of his party, on account of his opposition to the lead- 
ing pro-slavery measure of Texas annexation, and his subsequent 
alliance with and leadership of the Free Soil column. But no one 
questioned Gen. Harrison’s loyalty to pro-slavery interests. As one 
of the territorial governors of the Northwest, he had sided with the 
element that tried to break down the freedom clause in the’ cele- 
brated Jeffersonian ordinance of 1787. Had that attempt suc- 
ceeded,—and it came dangerously near to it,—the probability is 
that our country, instead of being all free, would now be all slave- 
holding. MHarrison’s subsequent -career corresponded with that 
position ; and yet it had a good deal to do with the anti-slavery 
movement referred to. In the same community with him—Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio—had lived a man of the name of James G. Birney. 
He was something of a literary character, and established a news- 
paper called Zhe Philanthropist. In his journal he advocated, in 
what now looks like a very moderate way, the manumission of the 
slaves. He evidently thought that he had a right to do so, but 
many of his neighbors were of a different opinion. They accord- 
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ingly entered his establishment, and, seizing upon its contents, 
marched with them in procession to the Ohio river, and uncere- 
moniously consigned them to the fishes. This act was openly com- 
mended by the leading citizens of the place, and among those 
accused of offensively approving the deed were General Harrison and 
his closest friends. On the part of the Abolitionists—among whom 
the writer lived and grew up—the prejudice against him as a can- 
didate was so strong that they organized in opposition, and placed 
at the head of their ticket, by way of emphatic protest, the name 
of James G. Birney. It is one of the eccentricities of history, that 
a movement originating in antagonism to the grandfather, should 
lift the grandson to the highest position in the land. 

There has never in this country been a sentiment more pro- 
nounced and more nearly universal than the one which only a little 
while ago represented opposition to the freedom of all men. The 
writer can recollect, several years subsequent to 1840, seeing a man 
who had undertaken to deliver an address against human slavery 
running for his life from a howling mob ; and he was present when 
a worthy clergyman and college professor was driven from the plat- 
form and bombarded with ancient eggs for attempting the same 
thing. This was upon the free soil of Ohio and in a locality which 
became overwhelmingly anti-slavery in its political preferences, 
being now strongly Republican. Indeed, not very long after the 
occurrences just spoken of, the writer attended a meeting in the 
neighborhood that had witnessed them, which was presided over by 
the leader of one of the mobs, and who was charged with supply- 
ing the eggs used on the occasion, at which anti-slavery declarations 
far more radical than the persecuted lecturers of a few years before 
had ever thought of uttering were cheered to the very echo. Nor 
was New York City behind in its illiberal views. A convention of 
anti-slavery men and women was chased out of a public hall in 
Chatham Street ; and the home of Arthur Tappan, a leading mer- 
chant and an excellent citizen, was, because he was known to be in 
sympathy with ‘‘the fanatics,” invaded by a mob, and furniture, 
books, and even family heirlooms were carried into the street to 
swell the volume of a roaring bonfire. Had any one of the proces- 
sions that paraded Broadway in 1840, in support of the senior Har- 
rison, of which doubtless there were several, given vocal expression 
to its feeling on the subject of freeing the negroes,—of whom, by 
the way, a goodly number were in the Harrison procession of 1888, 
—its marching refrain would have been ‘* No—no—no free men !” 
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Nor, strange as such a sentiment now appears, was there any- 
thing very remarkable about it, when we examine into its origin 
and support. It represented the influence of a combination of rich 
men laboring together fora common interest. It was the work of 
a Plutocracy. There were in the United States about 400,000 
slave-owners, who thought that their financial salvation depended 
upon the undisturbed enjoyment of their human property. To 
that end they directed all their resources. They used their social 
powers, their trade influences, their political energies. Their suc- 
cess was a wonderful illustration of what can be accomplished under 
a democratic government—even our own government—by a com- 
paratively limited number of individuals possessing great wealth, 
which they are ready to use freely in behalf of a common cause, 
although that cause may be an utterly selfish one, and in conflict 
with our ordinary instincts and the principles of our institutions. 
The 400,000 slaveholders, although they occupied but a portion of 
the national territory, and even there were in a decided minority, 
were able for a considerable period to control not only the admin- 
istration but the sympathy of the whole country. They dominated 
the press, the pulpit, and the legislature. They ruled both Church 
and State. A noted ecclesiastical council composed of leading rep- 
resentatives of one of our strongest religious denominations, that 
assembled near where the writer lived when a boy, patiently listened 
to an argument to prove biblical authority for human ownership, 
and, at its conclusion, adopted, by a decided vote, a resolution in- 
dorsing the view thus presented. Not one of its members owned 
a slave or lived where a slaye was owned. The writer recollects 
listening, about the same time, to a noted divine who, in the midst 
of a pulpit discourse, after a fervent passage in praise of human 
liberty, paused to assure his hearers that he did not mean his re- 
marks to apply to the negroes, who were manifestly designed by 
their Creator for a life of bondage, and then went on with his ser- 
mon. This was on free soil. But especially in politics were the 
slaveholders potential, although, with all their wealth, they were 
never accused of directly controlling elections by the use of money. 
They put men in office, and they put men out of office, almost as 
they pleased. Hence the servility to their behests of so many of 
the officials representing free States, whose conduct won for them 
the contemptuous designation of ** Dough-faces ” from their Aboli- 
tionist constituents. Under the Fugitive Slave Law they even 
made us a nation of negro-catchers. Their tyranny led toa revolt, 
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of course; but their power was not wholly broken until they had 
compelled some millions of their fellow-citizens, whose interests 
were really antagonistic to theirs, not only to make war upon their 
government and their flag, but many of them to lay down life itself 
for their cause. That shows what a moneyed combination may 
accomplish. 

Now, if there is a liberty that is invaluable to us it is the liberty 
to trade—the liberty to buy and sell. In fact, there can be no 
personal freedom without it. No stronger point was ever made 
in an argument than the one addressed to the English people 
by Richard Cobden—and why is it not as pertinent for Ameri- 
cans ?—when, in advocating free trade at the conclusion of the 
successful movement for negro emancipation on British soil, he de- 
clared that the man who is not allowed to spend his wages for what 
he wants and as he pleases is not free. ‘‘If it is criminal,” said 
he, “‘to steal a man and make him work for nothing, it is equally 
criminal to steal from a free man the fair reward of his labor.” Of 
what account are wages or other earnings if we are not permitted 
to buy with them what we need ; and, as a general thing, of what 
use is property if we are not allowed to sell it where and as we 
choose ? 

The history of commerce has been the history of human free- 
dom. Of this assertion we need no better support than the story of 
medieval Europe. I quote from a distinguished writer of the last 
century a passage from the account he gives of things existing there 
between five and six hundred years ago. In speaking of the com- 
mon people he says : 


‘* It was a rare favor when they were allowed tosell to any one else 
than their feudal lord that part of their harvest which they did not 
need for their support. The common people could not engage in 
commerce, because the seigniors had assumed the right to forbid 
ul buying and selling among private persons, so long as the lords 
had any home products for sale. This monopoly was so common 
that the people came to consider it an act of magnanimity when the 
liege-lord consented to the less crying injustice to reserve a certain 
number of weeks each year, during which the humble commoners 
should buy exclusively from him. During this period of the year 
the lords fixed their own prices, and we can imagine what that 
meant. Another act of grace it was, when the people were per- 
mitted to sell spoiled field and garden products during these weeks 
of prohibition.” 
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It is no wonder that the writer above quoted speaks of the con- 
dition of the common people as ‘‘ one of indescribable wretched- 
ness.” There was then no such thing as freedom in Europe. The 
masses were practically slaves to the barons. Not that their mas- 
ters bought and sold them. Notat all. They merely dictated how 
they should buy and sell. That was enough. Like certain dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of our own time, they were content to regulate 
the markets, and did not care a fig for the maxims. ‘* No—no— 
no free trade !” was their motto. 

The liberation of Europe from feudal servitude was achieved, not 
by her kings, nor by her priests, nor yet by her philosophers. It 
was the work of her merchants fighting under the banner of Free 
Trade. Their interests brought them into conflict with the iron rule 
of the barons. ‘They wanted to deal directly with the common 
people, and they resolved to fight for the privilege. Finding that 
they were not strong enough to carry on the conflict individually, 
they confederated ; they formed “combines.” Several leagues or 
or guilds were organized among them, the strongest being that of 
the Hansa, or league of the Hanseatic or free cities and towns of 
Germany. These traders went so far as to create armies and fleets. 
They declared for freedom of commerce on both land and water. 
They did not wait to be attacked. They went where the feudal 
lords—the revenue collectors of that day—nad established their 
strongholds, stormed and captured their castles, and then said to 
the people that they were at liberty to trade with whomsoever they 
pleased. Travellers up and down the Rhine have wondered at the 
many ruins of old fortresses scattered along that romantic stream. 
They were once custom-houses, and it was the business of their 
occupants to levy duties on the traffic that followed that route. 
The Hanseatic merchants declared that the Rhine was one of na- 
ture’s highways for commerce, and the custom-houses were sup- 
pressed. The waters of northern Europe were infested with pirates. 
The Scandinavian sea kings or vikings were then in full operation. 
They were as merciless a set of cut-throats and blackguards as ever 
scuttled ship or robbed a traveller. Their practice was to tax all 
commerce that came in their way, and they were believers in a 
high tariff. The Hanseatic ships sought out their nestsand routed 
them, and since then the vikings have lived only in song and story. 
Those sturdy free-traders of the middle ages were not afraid even 
to grapple with kings. When the ruler of Denmark established 
certain offensive trade restrictions they went out against him, van- 
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quished his army, captured his capital, and sent him into exile. 
They deposed the kings of Sweden and Norway for a like reason, 
und they put the sovereign of England on his good behavior. The 
fruits of these operations are thus enumerated by the writer already 
quoted from : 

‘*Labor and industry became honored ; humble tradesmen and 
burghers became rich and influential. The treasures that had been 
extorted from them by knight-robbers flowed back into the coffers 
of economical and thrifty citizens. Whole towns grew rich like in- 
dividuals ; the number of inhabitants increased astonishingly, and 
then followed, as a natural sequence of wealth and thrift, the first 
beginnings of science and literature, which were carefully and lov- 
ingly nursed, Poetry and art fled from the castles of the rude lords 
into the burghs, and found safe asylums among the burghers. And 
at last schools were established.” 

Such have been the results of trade, not of trade hampered and 
burdened in the interest of special classes and intended to confer 
monopolistic privileges, but of trade free as the winds and waves 
that are its ministers, and as universal in its operations and bene- 
factions. 

Nor did its blessings stop with the overthrow of feudalism. It is 
a significant fact that all, or nearly all, the great public improve- 
ments looking to commercial development which in our time have 
been undertaken by peoples outside of their national limits, not so 
much for their own advantage as for the benefit of all mankind, 
like the Suez and Panama canals, have been the work of free-trade 
communities, the money for them coming from surpluses, not in 
their national treasuries, but in their peoples’ pockets. 

And in connection with this it will do no harm to ask, from what 
quarter or quarters comes the money that is being put into foreign 
enterprises ? Whence comes the capital that is buying up our 
ranches, our breweries, our mines, and our other most productive 
properties? Strange to say, it comes from England—free-trade 
England and a great deal of it, if not the greater part, from the 
ac -cumulations of her landowners. They who, according to our 
theories, ought to be slowly starving to death, are rapidly acquiring 
our choicest investments ; while our own agriculturalists, under the 
beneficent reign of protection, are engaged in putting another layer 
of mortgages on their farms. Little England,—smaller than several 
of our States,—that kicked protection into the sea over forty years 
ago, is to-day not only the world’s principal carrier and merchant, 
but her greatest capitalist and banker. 
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But is feudalism dead? Let us see. What is the difference 
between the practice of the medizval barons, already described, in 
compelling their subjects, when buying or selling, to deal only with 
them, and the revenue system of our government? The American 
people are no longer at liberty to buy where they please. The pur- 
pose, and the avowed purpose, of our protective tariff is to compel 
us to patronize home manufacturers. It is freely admitted that we 
can get many things we need cheaper in foreign markets, only pro- 
tection, by building up a wall of taxation against foreign commodi- 
ties, forces us to purchase those things from the domestic makers 
on practically their own terms. It looks very muchas if feudalism, 
when expelled from the Old World, had taken root in the New, and 
that our “ seigniors ” were quite as selfish as those of the olden time. 
They have not only captured our mercantile markets, but they have 
undertaken to dominate another in some respects even more im- 
portant, namely, the labor market. They have crushed American 
shipping, which ought to give occupation to hundreds of thousands 
of our countrymen, and surrendered the sea with all its traffic and 
treasures to free-trade England. They have so obstructed our ports 
with customs duties that many articles cannot enter at all, and have 
otherwise crippled and belittled our foreign trade, which, in its 
normal development, would furnish nearly as much employment as 
all our factories do. In this there is nothing incomprehensible. 
Importation is in direct conflict with the protectionist idea of ex- 
elusive home production, and monopoly is always more or less en- 
dangered by commerce. But the competition of foreign goods is by 
no means the only thing dreaded by the protectionist manufacturer. 
Importation means the employment of many hands, and competition 
among capitalists for the supply of laborers. It means, if not higher 
wages, at least greater independence on the part of wage-earners. 
Protection, in its antagonism to foreign traffic, signifies monopoly 
not only of production, but of producers. 

But as manufacturing proprietors are comparatively few, and 
consumers and workmen are many, how happens it that the in- 
terests of the former are thus made to predominate? If kings and 
lords held sway, there would be nothing mysterious about it ; but we 
are under majority rule. Ah! there is where the pith of this whole 
subject is to be found. We have seen how four hundred thousand 
slave-holders ruled the whole country as with a rod of iron, simply 
because they had great wealth and worked in unison. There is in 
this country, including stockholders in manufacturing corporations, 
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in proportion to population about the same number of protected 
manufacturers ; and they have been working for the same end, with 
the same means, and it must be admitted with remarkably similar 
success. ‘They constitute a powerful fraternity seeking to control : 
and operate public affairs in their interest precisely as the slave- 
holders did. To-day they govern the country. They have the 
President, whose haste to throw himself at their feet in his inaugural 
message was singularly humiliating. They have both houses of 
Congress, and the obedience of these has been something wonderful. 
The truckling to protection of some of the senators and representa- 
tives from the agriculturalist States would have brought blushes to 

the ‘‘ Dough-faces” of slavery days. They have one of our political 
parties absolutely in hand, and many supporters in the ranks of the 
others. ‘They have a powerful hold on public opinion, entirely out- 
side of any interested considerations, and especially among those 
who are satisfied with plausible phrases, or take their judgments 
ready-made from cherished but pliable leaders and organs. ‘Their 
united wealth is enormous, and they are using it for all it is worth, 
Indeed, they have gone further in this direction than the slave- 
holders ever dreamed of doing. It is boldly charged that the recent 
presidential election was decided by the liberal use of their money. 
Individually, the protected manufacturers are estimable people, but 
so were the slave-holders ; and, for that matter, so were many of the 
feudal knights and the viking kings. It is the plutocracy they 
constitute that is to be criticized. 

Not that the number of the specially favored among us is in- 2 
creasing. On the contrary, it is diminishing. It is the everlasting 
tendency of monopoly to reduce the circle of its beneficiaries. 
Under its operation, the stronger are constantly making away with 
the weaker in much the same manner that big fishes dispose of the 
little ones. It isa fact that under a low tariff we had more manu- 
factories than we have now under a very high one. Every water 
power in the settled States was then utilized by a grist mill, a wool- 
len factory, or some similar establishment. The works were small, 
and their proprietors, often laboring with their own hands, were 
content with modest livings. These little factories have disap- 
peared, except as their ruins are seen along our water-courses, and 
their business is concentrated in a few great works, whose propri- 
etors aspire to be millionaires. And therein is the peril. The fewer 
the hands into which great wealth is crowded, the more dangerous it 
becomes when selfishly and corruptly employed. ‘The Standard Qil is 
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-an illustration. It boasts of a few men who are millionaires a good 

many times over ; but along its path are the bones of hundreds, 
aye, of thousands of its competitors that have been crushed by its 
tyranny. And why should not this thing continue and increase, if 
the system that fosters it remains? Another hundred years of pro- 
tection, such as we now have, would unquestionably place the 
wealth of the country in relatively fewer hands than in any part of 
the Old World. Would it not, as a sequence, reduce our toiling 
population to a peasantry more pinched and miserable, more hope- 
less and spiritless, than any that Europe to-day exhibits ? 

But a hundred years is a long time. The country is young and 
full of virility. We must remember how it expelled African slavery, 
deeply rooted as it was. Slavery, like a thorn in the flesh, was a 
foreign substance in the body politic of a free country, alien to its 
spirit and its principles. It produced irritation, and our young and 
vigorous nationality cast it out, although not without inflammation 
and deadly peril. Protection, with its unequal taxes, its invidious 
discriminations, and its many injustices, is as foreign to the genius 
of our institutions as ever slavery was, and it must in like manner 
provoke revolt. 

And as for the city of New York, it is the product of commerce. 
It has grown by trade, and it lives by trade. Without its trade, and 
especially its foreign trade, it would be like a tree deprived of its 
sap. <A prohibitory tariff would be more fatal to its business than 
a bar across the mouth of its harbor. ‘Trade can’t be too free for it. 
The largest liberty for every kind of traffic is what its continued 
prosperity demands. It should welcome the sails from every sea, 
and the products of all lands and of all hands. May it not be hoped 
that it has witnessed the last procession of its citizens marching 
through its principal street to the music of ‘‘ No—no—no free 
trade !” 

J. F. 


THE GENIUS. 


THE genius is a self-sufficing man ; 

The individual evolved a step above 

The plane of common life ; a neutral sex 
That knows no reproduction from itself— 
Our race is larval to this rarest form. 


THE GENIUS. 


Tn friendship, cold ; in love, as wanton as 
A child; devoted to none but to self ; 
Forgetful of self, too, in lofty work ! 

A heart so shielded by experience 

That it is passion-proof against all art ; 

A teacher of all, yet alone self-taught ; 

A foe of incrustations of the past ; 
Iconoclast of idols of to-day ; 

Believer in a liberty that has no form— 
A natural man, defying all tradition ! 


In play, as cruel as a cat—a play 

That mimics life’s realities too well : 

A careless, thoughtless play to him ; to us 
Heart-breaking because it is so real. 

In passion just : revenge is just ; and hate 
Is just ; and wrong, when tempered with progression ! 
What is law but the common form in which 
The sin of all becomes the sin of none ? 

If he can do for us that which the race 
Does, why not justify him tho’ he be 

A tyrant ?—Ah! why not? ‘Tis one of life’s 
Absurdities. 


The genius heeds not fact ; 

Philosophy is all to him. A smile 

Is but a lucid rift which opens up 

Dim vistas of time when man was the thing 

Of which to-day he possesses the trait. 

No superstition shrouds death to such a man ; 
It comes an unwelcome experience, 

Which, in recording, blots out life itself. 

No fearful dread about the future state 
Disturbs his mind. That is left like a settled truth. 
His conscience, made clear by research, rests in 
His great conception of the universe. 


The genius is too great for man to understand : 
In action, potent as fabled king, 

Yet coquettish as a pretty girl ! 

He could have all by asking, but takes naught ! 
The genius is a Sphinx inviting envious 

Fear and suspicious hate and admiring love 

In life, but, after death, then worship as a 
Compensative reward. 
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JOYCE MOTT. 


A SEASIDE SURPRISE. 


SHE doeth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone or despise, 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
Or giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low esteemed in her eyes. 


LOWELL. 


My half-sister, Joyce Mott, was a handsome old maid near fifty 
years of age, but looked much younger. She had a tall, finely-pro- 
portioned figure ; large, but regular features ; a very fresh com-- 
plexion; jet-black hair slightly frosted with silver; dark-gray, 
laughing eyes; and a bright, cheerful, kindly expression, This was, 
indeed, ‘‘ the outward and visible sign of the inward and spiritual 
grace”—the sunny spirit that shone on all things and smiled on all 
people. Her usual dress was a black cashmere, with white collar 
and cuffs. - This sombre style was no expression—as dress is falsely 
said to be—of her character at least. It was assumed not from 
choice, but from severe economy—for dear sister was only a clerk 
in the Treasury Department at a salary of fifty dollars a month, and 
she had me as well as herself to support. 

I was the child of my father’s old age and second marriage, and 
thirty years her junior. My mother died when I was but three 
years old, and Joyce became a second mother to me. Our father, 
who had been a chief clerk in one of the departments for many 
years, died in the first year of the war. Our brothers by the first 
marriage, Frank and Freddie, left college to enter the Union army, 
and were both killed at the battle of the Wilderness. Ah, me! we 
were all in the ‘‘ valley of the shadow of death,” and a multitude 
of widows and orphans were with us there, so we could not selfishly 
complain. And the Lord was with us, so we could not sinfully 
despair. We were left penniless,—what government clerk ever 
saved money ?—and Joyce had to become that most unjustly abused 
and cruelly ridiculed wretch—an ‘‘ office-seeker.” I do believe that 
if Joyce had possessed the requisite muscular strength I should 
rather she had gone out washing by the day, and lived in one room 
on dry bread and tea, than have braved the burning shame of office- 
seeking. And I know what it is for man or woman! Joyce had 
just claims and some influence, so had hundreds of others. And 
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when day after day she went forth, to wait in the lobbies of Con- 
gress or in the anterooms of the Executive Mansion or the Depart- 


ments, or, worse than all, to call on senators or representatives at 


their rooms or hotels, only—if you please—to get honest employ- 
ment by which to earn our living—oh! oh! I felt as much ashamed 
for her as it she had gone to beg our bread from door to door, or 
even to steal it! She did not share my feelings, simply because she 


did not think of herself at all. And when, at last, she got her 


appointment to sit and count pestilential old ‘ greenbacks” to be 
cancelled, for fifty dollars a month, she was as grateful and delighted 
as if our Uncle Sam had given her a fortune. 

We rented a small white frame house with white shutters and 
containing four rooms, and a small flower patch before it. It was 
in the suburbs of the city, full three miles from the Treasury De- 
partment. My sister could not afford car fare, so she walked the 
distance morning and night, and said brightly that she enjoyed it, 
and that it did her good. 

We kept a little negro girl to help me with the housework, and a 
little Scotch terrier to worship us and to chew up our books and 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

I do believe that sister Joyce was the most unselfish creature in 
the whole world. I used to suspect that she had never become 
conscious of herself as an individual at all! Also, and perhaps for 
that very reason, she was the happiest and the most joyous. She 
was so very popular, both in her office and in our quiet neighbor- 
hood, that people in trouble came to her for advice ; those in want, 
to be helped ; those in sorrow, to be comforted ; and those in the 
“blues,” to be cheered up. Her liveliness was inspiring; her 
laugh, contagious. 

And yet, as she was human, she had her seasons—though they 
were rare—of deep depression. I noticed that these always came 
on her after she had eaten buckwheat cakes and pork sausage for 
breakfast, or had committed some similar gastronomic indiscretion. 
Then she would be haunted by her bugbears—the bugbears that 
trouble the peace of every one of Uncle Sam’s office-holders—the 
change of administration, loss of office, and, in our case, conse- 
quent beggary ! 

Nor were her forebodings groundless, for her small salary barely 
sufficed for our plain support and for the charities which she con- 
sidered her sacred duty. Whenever she read in the papers of some 
family living, or rather dying slowly, in the squalid room of some 
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tenement house,—father out of work, mother in the last stages of 


consumption, children starving and freezing, and, worse than all 
the rest, all of them poisoned with the inevitable filth in such cir- 
cumstances,—she would shudder and exclaim : 

‘*Oh, Pollie! that may be your case if I should lose my office or 
my health !” 

And even then she did not seem to think of herself, but of me 
and others. And she would send her pittance to the sufferers. So, 
you see, at the beginning of the month she was “flush,” by the 
end of it she was ‘‘ bust.” There it isagain! I beg sister’s par- 


don, but slang is my besetting vice. I heard her once, when she 


was more than usually depressed, burst out with this: 

‘*Oh, Pollie ! if it was all over and done with, and you and I 
were safe in our Heavenly Father’s kingdom! I hope it is not a 
sin to say so! But human life is such a fearful thing !—so full of 
the most awful possibilities !” 

It was pork and beans that made life seem worse than ‘ not 
worth living” in this case. But I wish you to bear in mind that 
these fits of depression were so exceptional to her happy, sunny 
disposition that they were entirely unsuspected by anyone out of 
the house. And, thank heaven! they were her only forms of ill- 
ness. 

But a great event was at hand. A wonderful thing was to hap- 
pen to us that year. It came about in this manner : 

Every summer, when sister got her vacation, we had to leave our 
malarious district in Washington for a quiet seaside resort. On 
these occasions we sent our little ‘* Nig.” home for a holiday ; 
loaned our little dog to a neighbor’s child, who adored him ; shut 
up our little house, which contained nothing to tempt a trespasser ; 
and set out for our seaside home, as we fondly called ‘‘ Surf Cliffs” 
after spending several seasons there; and which was frequented 
season after season by the same people—plain folks who could 
neither afford nor would have enjoyed such fashionable and expen- 
sive places as Long Branch or Newport. Even in that cheap house 
we had to take the very cheapest rooms—those at the top of the 
building, in the mansard roof, in fact, where the ceilings were low 
and sloping, the walls of unplaned boards, the floors bare, the 
windows without shutters, and the doors with heart-shaped holes 
in the upper panels for ventilation. But oh! the view! the view! 
It was the very best in the house ! magnificent ! 

That summer there was quite a colony of us workers up in the 
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mansard roof—teachers, clerks, saleswomen, and such. With us 
was a Miss Halleck, principal of some primary school in a certain 
western city. 

Among the more fortunate guests of that season, who occupied 
the larger and better-furnished rooms below, was a certain wealthy 
old bachelor by the name of Gill—Job Gill. He had been an iron 
manufacturer, and had recently retired from business on half a 
million dollars, which he had invested in safe securities. In person 
and manners he was singularly unattractive to strangers. He was 
rather below medium size, thin, wrinkled, with a little red face and 
a bald crown fringed with a scant growth of iron-gray hair and 
whiskers. For the first time he had come to our seaside paradise— 
‘* for the quiet,” he said, though there were ill-natured people who 
suspected that he came to save money, of which it was certain that 
he had more than he knew what to do with. And so well pleased 
was he that he declared his intention to return every season so long 
as he should live. He was so extremely reserved that he made few 
acquaintances and no friends. He seldom ventured into the 
ladies’ parlor, and never except when Jane Halleck was present, 
when he would lurk in the corner nearest her, and from its shadows 
adore her with his eyes in perfect silence. His infatuation was the 
talk of the house. 

She looked kindly enough on him. 

Miss Halleck’s holiday was drawing to a close. She was to leave 
us the next morning. We girlish match-makers, who had been 
devising every possible and impossible means of bringing affairs 
between the wealthy bachelor and the poor teacher to a crisis, and 
had failed in every one, were in despair, when on that morning Jane 
asked me to get my sister to do a certain little favor for her that 
night before they should part. I saw my way and laid my plans 
accordingly. 

I must tell you that dear Joyce never had a fit of depression by 
the sea. She was the very jolliest, brightest, happiest creature in 
the house. She was the life of the company. But for her the 
house was rather too quiet. 

The ladies’ parlor and the gentlemen’s parlor, which communi- 
cated by wide sliding doors, were such scenes of dulness and 
monotony that it was a question which ought to take the prize for 
stupidity. In the first the women sat in rocking chairs and rocked 
and knitted forever and ever. And in the second the men smoked 
and played cards, world without end, amen! The guests were 
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’ thrown upon their own resources for amusement ; and, roused up 


by Joyce, they unwrapped from the napkins any talents they may 
have buried there, and devoted them to the publie good. 

In the evening some sang songs to the accompaniment of a 
decrepit piano, some recited poetry, and some told stories. Sister 
Joyce had no such accomplishments. She could neither sing songs, 
recite pieces, nor tell stories, though she did inspire those who 
could. But she could tell fortunes with the cards, and had donc 
so every summer to the wonder and delight of the credulous. 

On this memorable evening—this evening which was big with 
fate that none of us dreamed of in the faintest degree—I had suc- 
ceeded in making my sister Joyce the captive of my bow and spear, 
and led her in triumph to the ladies’ parlor and ensconced her in a 
remote corner, farthest from the gentlemen’s parlor. Luckily the 
greater number of our companions had gone over to the camp- 
meeting in the neighborhood, and our parlor was comparatively 
deserted. But Jane Halleck and a few others were present. And 
old Job Gill was lurking in another corner, half buried in a large 
arm-chair, pretending to read a newspaper—which he could not 
possibly have done in that darkness—while he furtively peered over 
its top at Jane Halleck. Jane and the other young women were 
gathered around my sister, drawing up chairs and sitting down 
comfortably. 

“Miss Mary said you would be so kind as to tell my fortune, 
Miss Mott,” began the schoolmistress. 

“Such nonsense !” said my sister—she always appeased her con- 
science by some such disclaimer before she began her performance ; 
“such utter nonsense! Why, I don’t believe in it myself !” 

“Oh! but, Miss Joyce, you do tell so true! Last summer you 
told one of the waitresses that she would never marry the young 
man who was courting her, but that she would marry a man sh2 
had not yet seen, and that before the year was out, too. And it 
all came true !” said one of the small audience. 

“Did it? Well, it was a lucky hit ; nothing more.” 

“Tell my fortune and make a lucky hit for me, Miss Joyce,” 
pleaded another. 

“Well, I will if you wish it, after I shall have told Miss Hal- 
leck’s,” replied sister, beginning to shuffle her pack of cards, and 
looking wistfully at Jane. 

“Dark complexion, jet-black hair, and jet-black eyes, and so you 
run inaspade, Cut !” she said. 
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Jane Halleck cut the cards. 

Old Mr. Gill crept out of his corner, and stole slowly and shyly 
up to the circle. 

“Take a seat, sir,’ I said, not calling him by his name, as we 
had never spoken a word between us. And I pushed a vacant chair 
towards him. 

* Not intruding ?” he said demurely, smiling. 

And I noticed how kind and pleasant his homely face grew when 
he smiled. 

“Oh, no, not at all!” I said; “this is an open séance.” 

* Thank you,” he replied, and sank into the chair he had _hesi- 
tated to occupy. 

Jane Halleck looked down and reddened a little. 

Sister laid out the cards and began her necromances. She 
severely ignored the presence of the old man, and of everyone but 
her first votary, as she proceeded : 

Under the inspiration of her three Magi, knowledge of the world, 
‘ the habit of close observation, and the calculus of probabilities, she 
told something of the youn gwoman’s former life ; something more 
of her present ; and having astonished her auditor with her won- 
derful power, she began to foreshadow the future: 

“A gentleman, a little past the noon of life,—that was the com- 
plimentary manner in which she alluded to old Mr. Gill,—robust, 
healthy, intellectual, and wealthy, was very much pleased with the 
inquirer: indeed, was very much attached to her, and would soon 
make an offer of marriage, if he had not already done so: they 
would certainly marry and live as happily together as mortals, sub- 
ject to the trials of life, could expect to do.” 

“It is wonderful ! perfectly wonderful, how truly you tell !” 
whispered Miss Halleck, as she arose, took a back seat, and gave 
place to the next votary. 

But whispers sometimes go farther than they are intended, and 
Jane Halleck’s reached old Gill, whose face was all wrinkled up 
with smiles. 

One girl after another tried her fate, and arose from the oracle 
well pleased. 

Not until all the little company of girls had been made happy in 
their “fool’s paradise” did the sibyl turn to the little old lover 
who had sat there smiling on everybody during the whole scene. 

“Shall I tell your fortune, Mr. Gill ?” she inquired, pleasantly. 

She had never exchanged a word with him befere, nor had he 
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been introduced to her. But Joyce did not mind that. She had 
inferred from Jane Halleck’s last words that the backward lover 
had only to ask and he would receive, and she wanted to urge him 
on to his good fortune. And this from motives of pure benevolence, 
too! For what was it to her personally that the lonely old money- 
bags and the poor young schoolmistress should be made happy ? 
Well, this: to make them happy would give her much pleasure, so 
she repeated her question : 

“ Will you let me tell your fortune, Mr. Gill ?” 

“Thank you, fortune all told,” said the old man, briefly, but not 
curtly, for he was smiling on the kindly woman who was beaming 
on him. But he habitually dropped his pronouns as cockneys drop 
their h’s. 

“Oh no,indeed! Your fortune isn’t all told by any means. You 
have a future before you!” remonstrated sister, brightly, as she 
shuffled the cards for him. 

“Not much! Sixty-five !” sighed the old man; but his smile 
contradicted the hopelessness of his words. 

“ Sixty-five years to come is a good long time!” said sister, pre- 
tending to misunderstand his words. “Then you would be one 
hundred and thirty! I read in the paper the other day of one John 
Stout, who died at one hundred and thirty-three in Alton, Maine, 
who kept his health and faculties, and worked in his garden to the 
last. And you know we have heard of other such.” 

“ Exceptions to rule.” 

“Yes! but you should be good to live to ninety-five, or ninety at 
least, if you take care of yourself and take steps to make your life 
happy. Come, cut the cards, and see what may be in store for you 
in the next twenty-five or thirty years,” said the sibyl, laying the 
pack at his hand. 

He complied in a bashful sort of way. 

“The queen of spades! A handsome, dark-haired lady,” said 
the sibyl, turning the card he had cut. 

“That so?” he queried, with a half-delighted, half-ashamed look. 

“Yes, indeed! Cut again!” 

He did so. 

“ Ace of hearts! Love!” 

Love ?” 

“Yes, indeed! Your fortune promises finely. Cut once more!” 

He obeyed the order. 
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“Ten of hearts! A wedding!” exclaimed the sibyl, triumph- 
antly. 

“ Whose ?” rather excitedly queried the old lover. 

« We'll see!” she said. 

The cards now lay in three parts, into which he had cut them. 
She pointed to the first part. 

“ This,” she said, “ relates to your past life. Shall I tell you its 
events ?” 

“Thank you. Know all about that. Don’t want to hear.” 

“Then I will only say, to connect it with the present, that all 
your past life you have been unconsciously waiting for the advent 
of the handsome dark-haired lady—represented by the queen of 
spades, the card you cut—who is destined to make the remainder 
of your existence by far the happiest part of it.” 

“ Hope so,” dubiously remarked Gill. 

“'To pass to the second division, which represents the present,” 
she said, taking up the cards in question. 

“ Know about the present, too. Want to hear about the future.” 

“Very well, then; but I must keep the links together by remind- 
ing you that you cut the ace of hearts, which means that your 
present is dominated by love. At the third trial—for your future— 
you cut the ten of hearts, which promises a wedding. And now I 
shuffle the whole three parcels together, for the influence of your 
past and present upon the future of your life, and the final out- 
come,” she concluded, suiting the action to the words, and then 
laying out the cards and telling him to look at them. 

“ All dark mystery,” he said. 

“Oh, not at all! It is all as plain as daylight, and quite as 
sunny. Why, Mr. Gill, you are a very happy man, if you did but 
know it. Now look! Here is that queen of spades, the dark-eyed 
lady; she has her face turned toward you. You can see for your- 
self. You are the king of spades, and you have your face turned 
towards her. See! these hearts stand for her thoughts—all fixed 
on you ; and they are all warm, friendly, and even affectionate.” 

“Want to know !” he muttered. 

“Yes! But there is one dark card that stands between you. 
The deuce of spades, which signifies your hesitation, which keeps 
you from speaking your mind to her, and is really the only obstacle 
to your happiness.” 

“Do tell!” chuckled the old man, his face one broad smile. © 

By this time I saw that Sister Joyce had quite forgotten herself— 
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forgotten that she was a woman talking to a man, and subject to 
misconstruction, criticism, and animadversion—and remembered 
only the pair in whom she was so unselfishly interested. The being 
called Joyce Mott was away off in the immensity of space, lost to 
herself, and there remained of her here only a voice in the desert 
of an old bachelor’s life. But though unconscious of herself, she 
was in her glory while giving pleasure to another. Her color was 
bright, her eyes were laughing, her whole face was radiant with the 
delight of delighting. She felt so sure now that she was helping on a 
happy match, though most of her confidence arose from the recol- 
lection of the parting words of the dark-eyed Jane Halleck, who, 
by the way, had long since withdrawn from the circle and retired 
to her room to finish her packing. , 

“Yes!” said sister, in reply to the old man’s incredulous mur- 
murs, and unobservant of an accession to her audience of two 
matrons just returned from camp-meeting, and who seemed to be 
tittering, but whether at sister, old Mr. Gill, or both, I did not 
know. 

“Yes,” she repeated, “you have only to offer yourself to be 
accepted.” 

“ Wouldn’t have me!” he growled. 

“Oh, but you heard what she said to me? Now you must try 
her. You really must.” 

“Too old! She wouldn’t have me!” 

“Oh, yes she will! Just try her.” 

“Too old. Sixty-five!” 

“Why no, she isn’t! She is only twenty-nine,” said sister, pre- 
tending to misunderstand him again. 

“Me! Sixty-five! Too old!’ laconically explained the old 
man. 

“You! Oh, no! a man is never too old to marry! There was 
Commodore Blank, who married a young wife in his seventieth 
year, and has been happy in that union for the last ten years. 
And there is the old king of Holland, who married a lovely young 
princess when he was over seventy, and is now the father of an 
angelic little girl. And there are others I could tell you of. And 
you are quite a young man compared to them.” 

“ Nice—to have a home of one’s own! Fine woman at head of 
table !” he mumbled to himself. 

“It would be indeed !” cried sister, with enthusiasm. 

“Handsome woman! Velvet gown! Jewels!” 
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“Oh, yes; she would so well become them.” 

“Sparkling woman! Laugh! Chat! Keep house lively !” 

“Yes, indeed. Only think of it !” 

“Go long o’ me to Europe.” 

“Delightful! Now you will try your fortune, will you not ?” 

“Sure to get sacked.” 

“T feel quite sure that you will not, if you will do your part. 
She does not leave until three o’clock. That will give you time 
enough. Now promise me that you will take heart and try,” urged 
my sister, quite unconscious of the tittering women around her. 

“Yes, Promise. Faithful,” responded Mr. Gill. 

The circle was beginning to break. Sister arose. We bade good- 
night and left the parlor, followed by the two ladies who had re- 
turned late from the camp-meeting. They were our neighbors 
under the mansard roof. Going upstairs they doubled up with 
laughter. 

“What are you laughing at ?” innocently inquired Joyce. 

They could not answer just then. Indeed, her question set them 
off again. At length one of them replied: 

“Oh, my dear, at that ridiculous old man! You have made a 
conquest. He could never be drawn into any of our games before ! 
You have conquered him !” 

“ Heaven grant it !” exclaimed my sister, still in the interest of 
Jane Halleck. And we parted on the landing. 

“T think you have made that match, Joyce. But oh! how they 
all langhed at that old gorilla!” I said, as soon as we had reached 
the privacy of our own room. 

“ Don’t call him gorilla, Pollie.” said my literal sister; “I think 
he is one of the most good-natured old fellows I ever saw. And 
indeed, when he is talking and smiling he is not ugly at all. And 
mind you, when a person’s good looks depend upon a smile, they 
are more than skin deep. I hope Jane Halleck may never make 
him remember his age.” 


* * * * * * * * 

The next day we saw nothing of Mr. Gill or Miss Halleck until 
the two o’clock dinner ; and then, as they sat at a distant table, we 
got no chance to speak to either. 

Half an hour later we were all assembled in the parlor, waiting 
to see Jane Halleck off in the three o’clock boat. Mr. Gill was 
there, close beside Jane. He was smiling benignantly upon all the 
world. He turned to sister, and said: 
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“ Mean to try.” 

“Do so, Mr. Gill, and may heaven prosper you,” she replied. 

The whistle of the approaching boat was heard, and there was a 
sudden confusion of hand-shaking and good-byes, and the depart- 
ing guests left us to walk down to the pier, followed by Mr. Gill 
and a little group of particular friends to see Miss Halleck on the 
boat. It was only a ferry-boat that took passengers to the nearest 
railroad station on the mainland, where they could take the train 
or steamer, as they pleased. 

“There ! that backward old fellow has delayed asking the moment- 
ous question until now; and I suppose he is going on the boat 
with her!’ sighed my sister, who began to tremble for the success 
of her match-making. 

“T think he is going with her. He has taken his gripsack and 


umbrella with him,” I observed. 


We did not see anything more of our friend that day. He had 
gone on the boat with Miss Halleck. But the next morning we 
saw him at the breakfast table, opposite the chair left vacant by 
the departure of Miss Halleck. 

After breakfast sister and I were sitting on the piazza by our- 
selves, as it happened, when Mr, Gill came walking slowly up to us. 

“Sit here? You don’t mind ?” he inquired, and at sister’s smile 
and nod of assent he took the seat beside her on the bench. 

“Something to say! Very particular! Must out with it!’ he 
began. I arose to leave them. 

“Don’t go. You heard all about it last night. Might’s well 
hear the upshot now. Sit down.” 

I resumed my seat. I thought he was going to tell sister the 
result of his proposal to Miss Halleck. 

‘*That promise,” he said, edging a little closer to sister. 

“Yes, Mr. Gill, and I hope you have come to tell me that you 
have kept it. And that is all right,” she said. 

“Come to keep it now! Faithful!” he muttered. She stared. 

“Faithful !” he repeated. “So when will you marry me 2” 

“T !—marry—you !—Mr. Gill !!” she exclaimed, crimsoning all 
over her face with mortification, not unmixed with mirthfulness. 

“Yes! Handsome dark-haired lady 


Sister put her hands up to her own raven silvered tresses in a 
bewildered sort of way, and could not get over her amazement and 
confusion. 

“Handsome dark-haired lady! Bright! Sparkling! Well 
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pleased! Willing! Velvet gowns! Diamonds! Head of table! 
Life of house! Travel! Europe !” the old man went on some- 
what incoherently, ignoring her consternation. 

* But, oh ! Mr. Gill, I was talking about Jane Halleck all the 
time! Jane Halleck, you know! We all thought you wanted to 
marry her.” 

“Very fond of her. Janie’s my god-daughter. Engaged to 
Methodist parson. Gave her a thousand this morning to set up 
housekeeping. Good girl, Janie! When will you marry me ?” 

“But, Mr. Gill, it is very” (she was about to say impertinent, 
but in the kindness of her heart she changed the word) ‘very 
strange in you to make such a proposal to me. You have not 
known me two days.” 

‘Known you ever since you have been here. Went into the 
parior every night to see you. Kept eyes on you. You are the 
soul of the company. Jolly! Merry! Made everybody happy! 
Wouldn’t had the pluck, thongh, old man of sixty-five, to make up 
to handsome woman. You begun it. When shall it be?” 

** But, Mr. Gill,” said Joyce, her mortification giving way to her 
sense of humor, ‘*‘ you—if you wish to marry—should choose a young 
woman,and raise a family of children to comfort you in your decline 
of life.” 

“Comfort ? Children ? Chicken-pox! Whooping-cough! Measles! 
Up all night! No, don’t want children. Want you. When shall 
it be? The third time of asking.” 

“And the last, Mr. Gill) Iam too old to marry. But I hope 
we may continue friends, for I really like you very much.” 

“Hard lines. Handsome dark-haired woman. Draw a man on 
till—make a fool of himself, then flout off!” grumbled the old fel- 
low, turning away. 


_* * * * * * * 

Sister Joyce is not a treasury clerk now, and she is profoundly 
indifferent to all changes in the administration. She had not been 
easily persuaded to ‘make herself ridiculous,” as she expressed it, 
but the old codger—gentleman, I mean, for since I have been in 
society Iam trying to break myself of slang—the old gentleman 
was a persevering suitor, and followed us to Washington, where 
Joyce did her best to marry him to one or another of her female 
friends, but in vain. 


He had the “handsome dark-haired lady, sparkling, bright,” on 
his brain, as well as in his heart, and at last he won her. 
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They had a quiet wedding, and went to Europe and took me with 
them, for they would not hear of my being left behind. 

On their return, at the end of six months, they set up a fine house 
in the city, where sister might be in society if she chose, but she 
did not choose. I, however, who live with them as a daughter, 
mike up for all remissness. I go everywhere. 

Sister could also go to Newport and other fashionable summer 
resorts if she pleased, but she does not please. So we all go to our 
old place every season, where we meet the same old friends, and 
among them Jane Goodman, née Halleck, and her clerical husband. 
But we no longer lodge under the mansard roof. We have the 
largest suite of apartments on the second floor, and we need them, 
for sister has twins, a bouncing boy and girl, who are the wonder, 
pride, and delight of their father. The old man indulges in no 
more sarcasms about “ Comfort ? Children ? Chicken-pox ! Whoop- 
ing-cough! Measles! Up all night!” He dreads disease only for 
the sake of his darlings, and not on account of discomfort to him- 
self. Iam sure he would be willing to be up all night and every 
night-in their service. 

Their names? Oh, yes! Job and Joyce! 

Emma D. E. N. Sournworrn. 


FAVORITE NOVELS OF AMERICAN NOVELISTS. 


In the March number of BELFORD’s MAGAZINE we published an 
article from a clever English author, in which the favorite reading 
of Albion’s recognized dealers in prose fiction was given over their 
own signatures. Believing alike showing of our American novelists 
would be acceptable to our readers, we addressed to a large number 
of the former a circular note asking for their favorites. It was not 
clearly understood. We did not call upon them as critics to give 
what they considered best, but what they liked most. There is a 
well-defined difference between the two conditions. What the pub- 
lic wants is a reflection of the author’s mind, to be gathered from 
what he loves to read. For example, if a literary Robinson Crusoe 
were suddenly called on to select two or three books from the sink- 
ing ship’s library to console his weary hours on a desert island, he 
would not seize on the standard works, but the few dear old friends 
in whose companionship he had found sympathetic aid and comfort. 
Were we the shipwrecked mariner, the two or three books we would 
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clutch at and carry away would shame usuas a critic ; and with great 
libraries about us, we turn again and again to the few old friends, 
and find consolation and comfort in their pages. We are not an 
author, certainly not a popular one, and only give this in illustra- 
tion of what we aimed at in our circular. The following are the 
answers we received: 

From General Lew Wallace. 

The ‘‘ works of prose fiction” to my liking most are Jvanhoe and The 
Talisman (Seott); Harold: or, the Last of the Saxons and The Last of the 
Barons (Bulwer); Jane Eyre (Bronté); Hypatia (Kingsley); A Tale of Two 
Cities (Dickens); The Wandering Jew (Sue); Les Miserables (Hugo); Cownt 
of Monte Cristo (Dumas); Charles O'Malley (Lever); Dr. Sevier (Cable); 
Katy of Cotoctin (Townsend); Robinson Crusoe (De Foe); Arabian Nights. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Lew WALLACE. 

From Joel Chandler Harris. 

My literary tastes are primitive and provincial. Whatever gets a grip 
on human nature likewise gets a grip on me. I like 7'he Vicar of Wake- 
field, I like Henry Esmond, I like Adam Bede, Llike A Tale of Two Cities, 
Llike The Arabian Nights, like Monte Cristo and the Three Guardsmen 
series. Of those writing English, I think Thomas Hardy is the greatest 
living novelist. I like Stevenson’s stories, with their rattle and slam-bang 
movement, and I like Constance Fenimore Woolson’s stories. I like all 
of Mark Twain’s writings, especially Z'he Prince and the Pauper. Of 
Southern stories, I like Old Man Gilbert, by Mrs. Bellamy, the best. 

You perceive that there are as many capital I’s as there are books, show- 
ing that a person thus armed may be able to build himself a picket fence 
with this particular pronoun. But there is a gate here, and I will permit 
you to escape by signing myself, 

ATLANTA. JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 

From E. H. House. 

If it is your design to gather answers from various sources to the inquiry 
you have propounded, I venture to suggest that, for the peace of mind of 
your correspondents as well as for the fulfilment of the purpose you have in 
view, you stipulate that the reply be given not later than one minute after 
receipt of your application. For my own humble part, I may tell you that 
the question, which at first glance seemed clothed in innocence and sim- 
plicity, has gradually assumed so bewildering an aspect that I shrink from 
the responsibility of making any response whatever. The result of my 
meditations is that the writer who deliberates with respect to his favorite 
work of fiction is lost. Can anybody commit himself to an unalterable 
decision on so delicate a point? Who knows with certainty what he likes 
best of anything in the world? To-day my keenest interest may be cen- 
tred upon one cherished author. Next month or next week another may 
take his place. It depends so entirely upon the mood of the reader and 
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upon what kind of literary entertainment he is in need of. You will not 
accept an opinion as to the ‘‘ more perfect” products of romance, which 
could easily be given, but ask for the names of ‘‘those that please me 
most.” To be honest with you, the more I think about it, the further I am 
from a conclusion. I could only send you a long list of novels which 
have a strong hold upon my affections, without being able to indicate 
definitely where my preference lies. This would not suit you at all, and I 
therefore beg to excuse myself, not without a suspicion that my silence 
exposes me to a comparison with the bird of Lord Dundreary, who ‘‘ didn't 
know his own mind.” 
New York. E. H, House. 


P. §.—Thackerary once undertook in a ‘‘ Roundabout Paper” to declare 
himself on a proposition almost identical with yours. But I happen to be 
aware that in subsequent conversations he humorously cancelled all his 
verdicts, first reversing them, then reaffirming, and finally denying them 
the slightest value, even as a record of his own judgment. So, you see, 
the great guns of fiction may also be open to the charge of not knowing 
their own minds. E. H. H. 

From Adeline Trafton. 

TI would say that I enjoy above all other works of fiction the Waverley 
Novels. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. ADELINE TRAFTON. 

From E. E. Hale. 

For myself, I find I am apt to enjoy hearing the writers of our own time 
as their books are read aloud to me of an evening, when I do not myself 
careto read. If your question relates to literature in general, I should say 
that pure and unadulterated narrative interests me as I think nothing else 
does—say The Arabian Nights, Dumas’ novels, and, best of all, Robinson 
Crusoe, for I do not think Defoe wrote Robinson Crusoe with the sense of 
a moral present to him all the time. Ido not at this moment remember, 
however, that I ever wrote anything myself without some other purpose 
than the mere description. 

Roxsury, Mass. Epw. E. HALe. 

From Marian Harland. 

My favorite works of fiction are George Eliot’s Adam Bede, Mill on the 
Floss, and Middlemarch ; Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley, Jane Eyre, and Vil- 
lette ; Dickens’ Bleak House, Little Dorrit, and David Copperfield ; Thack- 
erary’s Vanity Fair and Pendennis ; Mrs. Craik’s John Halifax and A 
Brave Lady. There is not one of the above which I have not read at least 
four times. 

New York. MARIAN HARLAND. 


From Rose Terry Cooke. 


I really cannot tell you ‘‘ what works of prose fiction’ I like best, for 
that depends upon my mood ; and being ‘‘ in that line” myself, I cannot 
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afford to offend all the rest of the craft by distinguishing a few, even if I 
could do it. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass. Rose TERRY COOKE. 

From Edgar Faweett. 

By ‘‘ works of prose fiction,” I take for granted that you mean English 
and American prose solely—if the latter may be called an existent product. 
Your question is a hard one for me toanswer, because my loves are mostly 
memories, and I now read fiction too analytically to secure from it the 
enjoyment which it gave me in the past. I recall loving Scott’s Monastery 
and Abbot greatly—more so, 1 think, than I did any of his other works. 
Bulwer’s My Novel, Last of the Barons, Rienzi, Zanoni, and several 
more by this author, I prized of old, though I think it would be a case of 
“¢llusions perdues” should I dip into any of them to-day. Thackeray 
never appealed to me; I could not sympathize with his method of stopping 
the story to moralize, and so often with the shallowest results; I have 
always thought him deficient as well in the two qualities most necessary for 
a novelist—imagination and passion. As for the death of Colonel New- 
come, with the adsum ‘‘ business,” which I have heard many a clever man 
and woman rave over, it seems to me simply theatrical and tawdry. The 
novels of Dickens which I have cared for the most are Little Dorrit and A 
Tale ef Two Cities. Barbarous though Dickens’ style often was, I believe 
him the greatest of all novelists who have ever written in English. Trol- 
lope’s Small House at Allington charmed me beyond words, and also his 
Phineas Phinn, Miss MacKenzie, The Three Clerks, and one or two others ; 
but the mechanical and unatmospheric nature of his subsequent work 
wholly alienated me from him in later years. . . . There, I don’t think I 
can recollect any more great favorites of mine—perhaps I had others, how- 
ever. I have some warm admirations among modern novelists—those who 
are living and writing to-day. I consider American fiction in a healthier 
and thriftier state than English. It amazes me that readers can be 
found for the extraordinary gush and hysteria of Mr. George Meredith, if 
such a novel as The Ordeal of Richard Feverel is to be taken as a specimen 
of this author's ‘‘ genius.” Poor talent wins a dignity from the contrast ! 

New York. EDGAR FAWCETT. 

From Anna Katharine Green. 

The books which have given me unmixed delight are Les Miserables, 
A Tule of Two Cities, The Cloister and the Hearth, Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne, My Novel, The Scarlet Letter, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

New York. ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 

From Patience Stapleton. 

I have lived so long in the far West that I sometimes fancy I am not 
known at all in the East. I hope some day you will write a review of 
‘* Kady,” my new novel. It is only a picture of Western life. It does not 
attack any creed or code of morals, or deal in the startling. I fear it may 
fall dead, it is such a humble little story of real people. 
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About my favorite books. Well, though I can’t say why, I place 7'he 
Newcomes, A Tale of Two Cities, and The Scarlet Letter at the head of 
my list. The character of Colonel Newcome is so sweet and true, I never 
tire of him. Vanity Fair is the greater book, but it has not the old hero. 
In the Zale of Two Cities there are pictures of a time so dramatic and 
strong no prose-writer has ever equalled them. The Scarlet Letter touches 
a chord in a woman’s heart. If we are thinking women, we feel the old, 
helpless, blind anger against injustice, unfairness, the word of the world. 
We are those who make the ‘‘scarlet letter’? most ignoble and painful. 
We are the Puritans and cry down the sinner, point to her, never let her 
forget, or the world forget her, and we shut our eyes to the man’s fault. 
We pin no scarlet letter on him. 

San ANTONIO. PATIENCE STAPLETON. 

From Fannie Aymar Mathews. 

It would give me great pleasure to comply with your request for the 
names of the ‘‘ works of prose fiction which I like best.” But I very much 
fear that the reply must savor more of Hibernianism than I could wish, 
when it becomes necessary for me to state that I have never read the 
novels of George Eliot, Henry James, Howells, Hawthorne, O. W. Holmes, 
Crawford, George Sand or any of the French novelists whatever, Cooper, 
Bulwer, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Miss Amélie Rives, Fawcett, Gunter, Saltus, Julian 
Hawthorne, Mrs. Deland, Miss Daintrey, Miss Schreiner, Black, Besant, 
Ebers, Miss Tincker, Charles Reade, Miss Green, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. 
Stevens, Mrs. Southworth, Mrs. Wood, Miss Braddon, Lever, Marryat, 
Mulock—and, alas! many more. What remains for me to say? That I 
like Jane Eyre immensely, and consider it a masterpiece of English ro- 
mantic fiction ; that I prefer history to any romance; that with me Shak- 
spere is almost an idol—I naturally preferring the dramatic form to any 
other in literature ;—and that I would rather have been the author of a 
certain paragraph to -be found on page 160, vol. ii., of Moore’s Life of 
Sheridan, than to have written the two or three whole novels which I 
have. 

EpGEMERE, Dopss Ferry, N. Y. FANNIE AYMAR MATHEWS. 

From Edgar Saltus. 

In reply to your inquiry, the works of prose fiction which I like the best 
are the Old and the New Testaments. 

New York. EpGAR SALTUS. 

From T. B. Aldrich. 

You set me a difficult task; so many different things are best to me! 
Roughly, then: Thackeray’s Henry Esmond and Vanity Fuir, Hawthorne’s 
The Scarlet Letter, Charles Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth, Gau- 
tier’s Le Capitaine Fracasse, and anything of Walter Scott except his 


poems. 
Boston. T. B. ALpR'cH. 


XUI 
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From G. W. Cable. 
It goes without saying that one who reads as little fiction as I do must 
number among his favorite novelists, Eliot, Hugo, Tolstoi, Tourguenieff, 
Howells, Henry James, ete. But if I had time to take up a nevel to-day, 
I should choose some one of George Meredith’s. No other novelist has 
quite so much to say to my mind’s needs and cravings as he. 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. G. W. CABLE. 
From Ella Wheeler Wilcow. 

I know, but I do not wish tortell. 

New York. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
From Elizabeth W. Bellamy. 

I send you herewith a partial list of books I am always pleased to read 
and re-read, premising that the names are not given exactly in the order 
of preference, but just as they happen to occur to me while I write: The 
Newcomes and Vanity Fair, by Thackeray; The Warden and Barchester 
Towers, by Trollope; Rob Roy; Miss Austen’s Hmma; Hawthorne’s Mar- 
ble Faun; all of Miss Edgeworth’s Tales ; Robinson Crusoe ; Villette ; Ro- 
mola; Beulah ; James’ Portrait of a Lady; The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains. 

MoBILE, ALA. ELIZABETH W. BELLAMY. 


From Edward Richard Shaw. 


In reply to your note, let me name Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter and 
shorter stories, Cable’s Grandissimes and Old Creole Days, George Eliot’s 
Silas Marner and Scenes of Clerical Life, Irving’s Bracebridge Hall and 
Sketch Book, H. H. Boyesen’s The Man who Lost His Name, Stevenson’s 
Prince Otto and Inland Voyage. All these I love. 

Yonkers, N. Y. EDWARD RICHARD SHAW. 


From Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

What a question ! when there are so many I like best. Here is a par- 
tial list: Quentin Durward by Scott; The Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens ; 
Pendennis, Thackeray ; Villette, Bronté; The Mill on the Floss, Eliot ; 
all Tourguenieff’s books from first to last; Tarass Boulba, Gogol; The 
Princess Casamassima, James ; Pécheur d’Islande, Loti. 

FLORENCE, ITALY. C. F. WooLson. 

From Archibald C. Gunter. 

I take great pleasure in answering your question as to what works of 
prose fiction I most enjoy. As I presume you refer entirely to English 
fiction, I shall only consider that in my answer. My enjoyment of various 
English authors has changed with my age and with the experience of life 
that years have brought me. As aboy of twelve, Islept with Captain Marry- 
at’s sea stories under my pillow, reading them late at night and early in the 
morning. Also at that time I took great delight in some of the more stir- 
ring novels of Sir Walter Scott, such as Ivanhoe, Tales of the Crusaders, 
The Abbot, etc. These, with Cooper's ‘‘ Leather-Stocking ” Tales and The 
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Arabian Nights, were the works that gave me greatest pleasure up to 
the age of fifteen; but, while enjoying them even now, the novels of Wil- 
liam Makepiece Thackeray not only give me the greatest pleasure, but also 
seem to me to contain the most accurate analysis and the keenest percep- 
tion of human character of any English prose fiction, though Lorna 
Doone, Ten Thousand a Year, and many other works have given me a 
great many pleasant hours. 

New York. ARCHIBALD C. GUNTER. 

From Charles Carleton Coffin. 

You ask ‘‘ what works of prose fiction I like best.” I am sorry to say 
that the pressure of duties has been so great upon me that I have had little 
time to devote to works of the imagination. Of late novels I have read but 
few. You may think it strange, but first and foremost I place Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress—not a novel in the generally accepted sense of the 
term, but for character-painting Ido not know of anything to be com- 
pared with it. Besides, its diction is so plain, simple, forcible Anglo-Saxon 
that it charms me. Of Dickens I enjoy, despite the padding and a great 
deal of matter that even he left out, David Copperfield, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Our Mutual Friend, and Pickwick. Of Thackeray, Vanity Fair, which I 
never understood until I visited England ; then I saw what an exquisite 
satire it is. Although slavery has been wiped out, and society in the South 
utterly changed, there is still a charm about Uncle Tom's Cabin. It is an 
incomparable fiction of a condition of affairs in that period, and to the 
future historian will be of inestimable value. I enjoy the earlier works of 
George Eliot much better than Jfddlemarch and Daniel Deronda—more 
natural and less philosophic. Charlotte Bronté still has a hold upon me. 
Les Misérables sets me on fire, but does not charm me. Of later English 
novels, Lorna Doone gives me the greatest enjoyment. I enjoy Miss Alcott’s 
Little Women, and have read with zest the unreal story of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. Ben Hur regard as one of the most powerful of modern 
works of tiction, but [ do not altogether enjoy it. Edward Eggleston’s 
Graysons awakened expectation, but was disappointing. I fear that I have 
become blasé¢, for I find little pleasure in the current works of fiction, and 
no one ought to take the works above mentioned which have most charmed 
me as any guide in selecting what should be placed upon the shelves of 
their libraries. 

Boston. CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. 

From Augusta Evans Wilson. 

As an answer to your question, ‘‘ what works of prose fiction do you like 
best,” I append a brief list of my favorites: Helen, Belinda, Kenilworth, 
Old Mortality, My Novel, What Will He Do With It?, Vanity Fair, Jane 
Eyre, Shirley, On the Heights, Romola, The Scarlet Letter, The Marble 
Faun, Hypatia, Amber Gods, Circumstance, St. Martin’s Summer, Merry 
Men, A Princess of Thule, Paul Patoff, A Brave Lady, The Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains, A Counsel of Perfection, The Wind of Destiny, 
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Les Misérables, Herder’s Metempsychosis, Marius, The Epicurean, La 
Lizardiére, East Angels. 
MoBILE, ALA. AvuGUSTA EVANS WILSON. 
From Julian Hawthorne. 

Our intellect has nothing to do with our likes and dislikes ; and it is not 
brains in a book that make me care for it, but the nature and tempera- 
ment. Nor are my favorite books those that—as the phrase is—appeal to 
the highest part of me, but those which are most in sympathy with that 
level of my life where I mainly exist. There are hours in which I enjoy 
Milton, Dante, or Wordsworth, but most of the time I wish to breathe 
warmer and denser air. Occasionally I derive comfort from the his- 
torical works of Dr. Francis Rabelais, and from fat roast pork with onions : 
but I cannot live on either. Six days in the week I like George Borrow’s 
Lavengro as well as anything, or better. There is a man in it. Then 
Trelawney’s Records of Byron, Shelley, and the Author. No more mas- 
culine book has been written. I like all Thackeray, but some pages (of 
course) ever so much better than others. In fact it is inaccurate to talk 
of liking any whole book; one likes certain pages or passages here and 
there, and loves the book for their sake. I like all Balzac, but none of 
him better than Cousine Bette. Dumas, the elder—any of his D’Artagnan 
romances; and parts of Jonte Cristo are unspeakably likable. Dumas 
fils—I like his Dame aux Portes best. I am always ready to re-read 
George Sand’s Jauprat or Homme de Neiyge. I like Bacon as I do fresh 
water and pure air. As for Shakspere, he includes the whole gamut from 
high to low, and there is no mood of mine to which something of his is 
not of incomparable succulence. There is never a time, either, when I 
cannot find,exactly what best suits me down to the very core, in Sweden- 
borg. The whole secret of human nature is in his books. Every man who 
is a man likes Defoe, Swift, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne. But I will not 
continue this enumeration. Besides, to-morrow I might make out a differ- 
ent one. It is needless to say that I dote on the work of contemporaries. 

Scorcu Piarys, N. J. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

From Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 

I hardly think the public is sufficiently interested in me as yet to care for 
my favorite works : but since you are good enough to think so, here goes. 
I have liked a good many best. These are the ones to which I have been 
most faithful: Wuthering Heights; Jane Eyre; Daniel Deronda, Romola; 
George Sand’s Indiana ; Woodstock, Guy Mannering, and in fact almost 
all Scott’s; Z'he Scarlet Letter and The House of the Seven Gables; 
Bleak House; Henry Esmond, and the first part of The Virginians ; also 
The Tragic Comedians, by George Meredith. 

I cannot recall any others now, but history, memoirs, letters, and the 
English poets have always meant a good deal more to me than any works 
of fiction. I find them much more exciting and picturesque. 

GERTRUDE FRANKLIN ATHERTON. 
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I forgot three books of which I think very highly, and which have given 
me great pleasure, the first for its fascination, and the last two as psycho- 
logical studies : Bret Harte’s Sketches ; Zola’s Conquéte du Plassans; Bal- 
zac’s Duchesse de Langais. 

NEWYORK. G. F. A. 

From Thomas Knox. 

In the last ten years I have read scarcely any prose fiction, not a dozen 
works altogether, with the exception of stories that are useful in historical 
or geographical ways to aid me in my line of literary labor. Occasionally 
I seek recreation in the short stories of the magazines and weeklies, but 
mny time is too much occupied with professional reading to permit the pe- 
rusal of the long novel. Thackeray, Wilkie Collins, and Dickens were my 
favorites in my novel-reading days. The works | liked best were The 
Newcomes, David Copperfield, and The Moonstone. The last-named story 
I consider one of the most artistic in construction that I ever read, but not 
equal in character delineation to The Newcomes. 

THos. Knox. 
From Edward I. Stevenson. 

In reply to your inquiry as to, what works of prose fiction give me most 
pleasure, it is hard to make answer and catalogue as brief as is expedient. 
But, running over in mind books whose re-perusal seems always delightful 
or interesting, I set down these: Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, Fielding’s 
Tom Jones, Beckford’s Vathek, Dickens’ Pickwick Papers, Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair, Miss Woolson’s East Angels, Hughes’ Tom Brown books, 
Manzoni’s J Promesst Sposi, Boceaccio’s Decameron, Flaubert’s Salamm- 
bo, Gautier’s Malle. de Maupin, the stories of Hoffman and of Hauff, 
Tolstoi’s War and Peace, Auerbach’s On The Heights, Daudet’s Sapho, and 
Guy de Maupassant’s Une Vie. My taste has always run in the direction 

of French, Italian, and German literature, as a good-sized library of that 
will attest. 

New York. EDWARD I. STEVENSON. 

From Jeannette H. Walworth. 

When you ask me to inform you as to what works of prose fiction I like 
best, with a view to inflicting my reply upon a patient public (a public 
which you are kind enough to say is much interested in my own efforts), 
you invite me to an introspective review that is by no means calculated to 
enlarge my bump of self-esteem. 

We who challenge the attention of the public to our own feeble utter- 
ances ought, presumably, to be able to give clear and satisfactory ac- 
counts of our mental processes, and point with undeviating finger to the 
best fountains of inspiration, whereas I, for one, stand self-convicted of 
the most shocking sort of scrappiness in my reading. No more plan or 
purpose in it, I am afraid, than there is in the feathered head of the 
humming-bird that flashes like a winged sunbeam from hollyhock to 
honeysuckle, sipping impartially of every fountain, drinking deeply at 
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none. I should seriously regret to see my methods (?) followed by any 
young person with an intellectual life to save. 

One does not need to be a centenarian to recall the time when prose 
fiction of the very highest order was regarded as a sort of trap for the 
unwary, which, when not actually tabooed by our elders and betters, was 
virtuously frowned upon so severely that indulgence in novel-reading 
took on the zest of illicit pleasure, and was reserved for the secrecy of 
night, or else mendaciously usurped the hour sacred to piano practice, 
when, with the forbidden volume securely tucked behind the loose sheets 
of music, we devoured it with delight, tempered with a sense of awful guilt. 

I think I could never have become a noyel-reader in the omnivorous | 
sense of the word, but there are certain works of fiction to which I go back | 


again and again, sure always of finding some fresh: nugget of golden 
fancy, some previously overlooked pearl of precious thought, that will 
reward my second search. Such books are the books that rest and uplift | 
me most. 

Right here, as the natural corollary to that statement, the reader will ex- 4 
pect to find inserted, in their accepted order, the names of Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Seott, and the rest of the brotherhood of intellectual giants, who 
stand as vanguard to every well-ordered mind; but I have forewarned you’ 
that mine is not a well-ordered mind. It is rather a mind that has travel- 
led unguided, unhelped, by lonely and almost unpeopled by-ways in its 
search for the good, the true, and the beautiful, only too eager to bow 
unquestioningly before any altar devoted to the trinity of its adoration. 

It goes without saying that I have laughed with—not at—Mr. Pickwick 
and wept for little Nell ; that Ihave bowed in reverence before that unique 
man, Col. Neweome, and poured out my vials of impotent wrath upon 
naughty Becky Sharp’s insensible head; and that [have thrilled with a sense : 
of Ivanhoe’s superbness, and smiled pityingly on faithful Caleb Bal- 
derstone’s domestie trials: but those are not the creations to which | go 
back with the strongest sense of sympathy and acquaintanceship. 

If you expect me to defend my preferences upon canonical grounds I 
fear I shall prove altogether unsatisfactory, but as in your letter of re- 
quest you distinetly say, ‘t not those which you consider the more perfect, 
but those which you like best,” Iam free to give my preference to—wait, 
I was about to cross the ocean at one bound, but let me make a reverential 
pause this side of the water. 

Far over and beyond any American works of fiction have I enjoyed 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter and Murble Faun. And whether it | 
is that I read them in the most susceptible years of girlhood, or that the _ 
indelible impression they made was owing to their own weird charm, the 
contents of these books are fresher with me than any I have read within | 
the last five years. One could wish that Nathaniel Hawthorne might once 
more become the fashion, as fashion undeniably holds sway in the world t 
of letters as elsewhere. 
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George Eliot I place first in the list of writers who have given me pure 
and exalted enjoyment. Among the books of that gifted woman, I have 
oftenest read and most keenly delighted in Middlemarch and in Daniel 
Deronda. I know that here I am not orthodox again, Romola being gener- 
ally accounted her most artistic conception, and Adam Bede one of her 
most forcible productions ; but for subtle analysis of the human heart and 
its emotions, for a calm arraignment of mankind before the bar of con- 
science, for wealth of epigram and riches of thought, there is nothing finer 
in the English language (for me) than these two enthralling books. 

Charlotte Bronté ranks next among my special favorites, and I have felt 
a sense of personal loss that the writer of Jane Eyre did not live to com- 
plete a fuller list of fascinating novels. The personality of this author has 
always been peculiarly interesting to me, and the account of her struggles 
for an intellectual life against such tremendous odds has afforded me 
reading-matter as absorbing as her own rather sombre biit terribly realistic 
creations. 

I like Mrs. Oliphant. Her books always leave me calmly refreshed, 
placidly satisfied. Her Lady Mary I especially admire ; it is delicate, 
mystical, tender. Also her charming Ladies Lindores. 

It would be black ingratitude to make no mention of William Black 
among writers who have charmed me. His Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton, Macleod of Dare, and Three Feathers T especially like. To me 
his descriptions of natural scenery, such scenery as the bold and rocky 
coast of Scotland abounds in, are something phenomenal in the way of 
word-painting. 

Balzae and Victor Hugo are among my French benefactors. The terse 
and epigrammatic charm of Balzae’s Eugénie Grandet IT think places it 
among his most artistic pieces of work. Les Misérables has a horrible 
fascination for me, sufficiently strong te have made me read the book more 
than once. 

I know one should exalt Tolstoi above Auerbach, to indicate his good 
taste in Russian literature, but to me On the Heights will always stand 
out vividly, as a superb conception superbly executed. 

I delight in Mrs. Wister’s translations and—and—but there, if I don’t 
break right short off, I shall have to retract something that I said in the 
beginning of this rambling piece of egotism, about my not being ‘‘a novel- 
reader in the omnivorous sense of the word.” 

NATCHEZ, MIss. JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 


From ** Tom Johnston.” 


The greater freedom of intercourse between the various classes in the 
social scale has resulted in an increased complexity of character amongst 
the individual members. It is for the reason that modern writers recog- 
nize and delineate these finer points that I prefer, or rather enjoy, reading 
them more than the ‘ older classics.” 
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My special preference is for Thackeray, all of whose works are sources of 
constantly renewing pleaure to me. 
LovIsviLLE, Ky. Tom JOHNSTON (WARREN GREEN). 


From J. V. Prichard. 


I like best in fiction that which is strongly imaginative and graceful. In 
this respect I consider Fitz James O’Brien a master. His Diamond Lens I 
think exceedingly fine. Among the shorter stories I admire Mr. Bishop’s 
One of the Thirty Pieces, Mr. Stimson’s Mrs. Knollys, and Mr. Bunner’s 
Love in Old Clothes. Among recent novels I may mention as my favorites 
Mrs. Burnett's That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s; The Story of Margaret Kent; Guern- 
dale; Mr. Faweett’s An Ambitious Woman; Mr. Saltus’ Eden; Mr. 
Lathrop’s In the Distance; Mr. Hawthorne's Malmaison ; and, it va sans 
dire, Robert Elsmere. Among foreign authors I particularly enjoy Balzac 
and Tolstoi. I fancy you wish to know my favorites among modern 
authors; as for my favorites among the last generation of novelists, their 
name is legion. 

Boston, Mass. J. V. PRICHARD. 


From Captain Charles King. 
It might be hard to say how many works have pleased me greatly ; but 
the book I love to read and re-read is Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. 
MULWAUKEE. CHARLES KING, Captain U. S. A. 


IN THE SWIM. 


THE baby protested ! 

Its experience of life was limited, but not so limited as to incline 
it to attempt the impossible feat of accepting nourishment through 
the bridge of its nose, a nose which was, as yet, the merest sketch 
of a nose. 

The baby’s mother looked up from the open book on her lap for 
an explanation, cooed apologetically, and administered two liberal 
spoonfuls of health-food directly at the orifice from which that . 
plaintive protest had just issued, before once more dropping her 7 
eyes upon the book on her knees. 

That day promised to point an era in the life of the baby’s 
mother, and for that occasion only she almost wished that that 
small bundle of lace and muslin, with its eyes of cobalt blue, and 
its imperative anatomy, was a thing of kid and sawdust, which 
might be laid away on a shelf and temporarily forgotten. 

Yes, it really did begin to look as if the desire of years was about | 
to be gratified, and she admitted within the charmed circle of 
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literary-fashionable, or fashionable-literary, society (she always 
halted over the proper sequence of those descriptive adjectives) in 
Gotham. 

** Once in the swim, John, and our troubles will be all over.” 

Young Braintree had heard his ‘‘ Kitty” iterate that sentiment’ 
so often that he had formed a bad mental habit of building all his 
hopes and expectations, perhaps even directing his prayers—who 
knows ?—towards that vague possibility in the future when he or 
his clever wife should succeed in steering a somewhat rickety craft 
into the full, swift, sure current of success. In his own clumsy 
man-fashion he had been trying fora long time to get ‘into the 
swim ;” but his methods were old-fashioned,—* slow,” Kitty called 
them,—and he could not acquire the modern art of ‘* tacking” to 
suit the wind, or of steering ‘‘smack-smooth” across some other 
fellow’s bow. He began to suspect Kitty of being the cleverer 
pilot of the two. . 

The morning’s mail had produced quite a flutter of agitation 
in the Braintree household. It had brought a big, square, thick, 
aristocratic envelope addressed to Mrs. John Braintree ; and the big, 
square, thick, aristocratic envelope had contained a card of similar 
elegance, on which was written, ‘‘ For Mrs. Braintree, with Mrs. 
Knogood’s compliments. Admit one.” 

**A complimentary ticket to Mrs. Knogood’s parlor readings! 
A season ticket at that !” the recipient of the honor shrieked across 
the breakfast-table into her husband’s ears, sending the card hurt- 
ling at him. 

** Mrs. Knogood! Who is she ?” 

“John !” 

Well ?” 

‘You wre so behind the times. Everybody knows Mrs. Kno- 
good.” 

“Yes? Well I’m nobody, so you will have to enlighten me. 
That is, if she is one of your friends.” 

*“No—a, not exactly friends—a, you know. I have never spoken 
to her ; but maybe she’s heard something about me.” 

** Heard something about you?” Mr. Braintree looked “wrathy.” 

** Nothing bad, of course, John, you obsolete old dear. Perhaps 
she has read my book, or those verses, you know. No one is ever 
admitted into the Knogood circle unless they have done something, 
you know.” 

“Oh! Well, that lets me out.” 
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**Ye—s, but, you know, John, dear, once in the swim and we 
can both command the position we are entitled to by birth—” 

**Color, and previous condition. But what has she done, her- 
self?” 

“Who? Mrs. Knogood ?” 

“Yes. How did she get on her pinnacle ?” 

‘Oh, she’s so very prominent. Everybody goes to hear Mrs. 
Knogood. She has—a—travelled, you know; and then she is so 
very, very charitable. And then she has—a—gone through a great 
deal. Yes,” with firmer assertion, ‘‘a great deal.” 

** What has she gone through ?” 

«Dear me, John, you are positively inquisitorial. J don’t know, 
Tam sure. heard Mrs, Fadd say—” 

Who is Mrs. Fadd ?” 

**She’s just lovely. I heard her say that poor, dear Mrs. Kno- 
good had borne enough to have crushed a score of ordinary women, 
There, John, do take your lunch and go, dear. I don’t know but 
what I shall be called on to speak—” 

**Speak !? The hand which Mr. Braintree had stretched across 
the table for the modest lunch of buttered bread and cheese Kitty 
had been neatly folding a napkin about remained outstretched 
stiffly, paralyzed, as it were, at the enormity of this suggestion. 

“Well, then, recite, read, render, elocute; call it what you 
please.” 

**I please to call it all infernal nonsense,” said John, brutally, 
standing up the better to stuff the bulky parcel into the tail pocket 
of his coat. 

“Don’t be rude, John.” Mrs. Braintree came around the table 
to help on the stuffing process. ‘‘ Never mind ; when we are in 
the swim you can afford to take a lunch down town without taking 
it down town.” 

Smiling grimly at this paradoxical pun, Mr. Braintree dropped 
a kiss diagonally on his wife’s lips, and went away, hoping inwardly 
that Kitty ‘‘wouldn’t make a fool of herself” that afternoon at Mrs. 
Knogood’s. 

Kitty did not stand as usual to see him fairly down the steps, 
there was so much to do. It was no slight undertaking to prepare 
for her first appearance in literary-fashionable society. She would 
rather that thick card had conveyed a welcome to John too. She 
was but recently from the rural districts, where wives were generally 
supplemented by husbands when they appeared in public, but Mrs, 
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Fadd, who was just perfectly -lovely, assured her that it was not 
merely not necessary, but that Darby-and-Joanism was an offence 
to good society. It was considered really provincial for a man and 
his wife to go tagging everywhere together. 

Now no one is so afraid of being thought provincial as your true 
provincial, so Kitty dismissed John from her mind with the reflec- 
tion that, doubtless, it was better as it was. 

Three o’clock was the appointed hour for her to repair to Mrs. 
Knogood’s *‘ salon.” Salon was the right word for it. Doubtless, 
due allowance being made for the enchantment thrown by distance 
over the De Staél, Sévigné, and Lady Blessington reunions, Mrs. 
Knogood’s would bear favorable comparison. 

It would never do to go unprepared to make an impression, in 
case she were called on to say anything. She might be ; who knew? 
Kitty felt the approach of a crisis in every fibre of her being. She 
was playing for grave stakes. Mrs. Fadd, who was just perfectly 
lovely, was always assuring her that as soon as she became person- 
ally known her books would sell like ‘* hot cakes.” 

This puzzled her a little, for when she recalled the home life of 
the Brontés, the studious seclusion of George Eliot, and the mouse- 
like retirement of Miss Martineau, she could not recall any “‘ boost- 
ing” they or their work ever received from spectacular presenta- 
tions of any sort. But times and tastes had changed, and as it was 
the swim of to-day Kitty was resolved to get into, she must either 
accept the notions of to-day or be left behind, a poor old stranded 
wreck, That was what Mrs. Fadd virtually said to her, and what she 
virtually agreed to when she consented to take that first awful 
plunge into the fashionable-literary circle which revolved about 
Mrs. Knogood and received its mental pap from Mrs. Knogood’s 
cultured hand. 

Two points only remained to be settled. A minor and a major 
point. The minor point—what should she wear? Of course she 
could not compete! Perhaps she would look absolutely shabby by 
contrast ; but men and women who had reached the intellectual 
altitude of Mrs. Knogood’s associates had doubtless learned to— 

“* Gently scan their brother man, 
Still gentler, sister woman.” 
It was only shop-girls and milliners’ apprentices who gauged a 
woman by what she wore. 

Thus Kitty comforted herself, while ungently scanning the black 

silk dress which was her very bad best. 
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‘What should she prepare in case she were called on to read? That 
was the major point. Something transcendental of course. Parlor 
readings which commanded such a price and brought together such 
a class of people must be something altogether above the ordinary 
intellectual pitch of the day. Swinburne? She wished she had a 
Swinburne, but she hadn’t. John didn’t exactly altogether approve 
of Swinburne. John was so old-fashioned. She was afraid she 
could not afford such conjugal deference in the future. It was 
detrimental to their interests. Schiller? Mightn’t he be like John, 
a trifle old-fashioned in the estimation of the Knogood school? It 
was with qualified satisfaction that she finally selected Schiller’s 
“'Thekla.” A spirit voice would be just the thing !—that touch 
of the psychological which was so very fashionable just now. 

And it was Thekla’s spirit voice which the baby, seated in his 
high chair in helpless dignity, had so rudely broken in upon. 


The agitated flutter with which Mrs. Braintree handed her card 
of admission to the elegant usher at Mrs. Knogood’s front door, at 
the appointed hour, was largely due to his calmly inquisitorial stare. 
Her keen ears caught the explanatory undertone with which he 
passed her on to another usher of like magnificence : 

** Reporter. Give ’er a good place.” 

Reporter! Was that what they took her for? One of those 
horrid women newspaper people who went about sticking their noses 
and lead-pencils into everybody’s business? It made her feel hot 
all over. Perhaps it was because she had come so early, the very 
first at Mrs. Knogood’s, in point of time at least. She wished she 
might slip out by some side passage and reappear later on, but that 
being manifestly impossible she composed herself and calmly sur- 
veyed the handsome parlors, with their artistic arrangement of 
lights and flowers, all the while repeating ‘* Thekla” softly under 
her breath. 

“That must be where she is going to sit,” young Mrs. Braintree 
said to herself, gazing with a sort of reverence at a crimson-velvet 
chair, behind a table loaded with great jars of ecrimson-velvet 
*‘“Jacks,” and softly illuminated by lamps overhung with lace- 
trimmed, rose-colored shades. Meg Merrilies herself would look 
handsome with such an environment! It was a malicious reflection, 
for which Kitty immediately took herself to task. 

There was nothing of Meg Merrilies in that massive form bearing 
down upon her majestically from the remyte end of the long parlors, 
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nothing gypsy-like in the full sweep of that long black-satin train, 
or hag-like in the billows of roseate flesh which soared in solid 
undulations above the rigid outline of the low corsage, beneath the 
beetling shelter of which a half-bushel of full-blown ‘* American 
Beauties” nestled unrestfully—no suggestion of Meg’s unkempt 
tresses in the shining coiffure which crowned Mrs. Knogood’s intel- 
lectual cranium. It was altogether an imposing Presence which 
bore down upon Kitty with levelled eye-glass and suave inquiry : 

Mrs.—a— ?” 

“« Braintree,” said Kitty, wishing she was quite sure whether to 
offer a hand or not.” 

Mrs. —a—Braintree? Oh—ah—yes—Mrs. Fadd’s new friend. 
I’m sure it’s awfully good of you to come so early, especially as Mrs. 
Fadd tells me your time is so fully occupied with your literary 
labors, and—a—your domestic duties, and—a—your sweet little 
baby. Mrs. Fadd tells me it’s a real nice baby. I adore babies. 
But, alas, I have so little time for the luxuries of life. My duties, 
though perhaps not so sweet as yours, are terribly exacting. The 
poor-! Think of the poor, Mrs. Braintree. My heart really bleeds 
for them ; yes—bleeds for them. Now, then, I do hope, dear Mrs. 
Braintree, you won't be bored to death this afternoon. Dear Mrs. 
Fadd says you are immensely clever. I adore clever women, I do 
indeed ; the world has need of them, every one. So nice of you to 
come so early!” 

Having thus delivered herself, Mrs. Knogood passed on to take 
possession of the crimson velvet throne beneath the rose-tinted 
lamps, leaving Kitty somewhat blinded and dazzled and a trifle dis- 
couraged. She felt somewhat as if the full blaze of an electric lamp 
had been suddenly turned directly upon her, bringing into shocking 
distinctness the shabbiness of her ‘‘ best” gown, the mended 
finger-tips of her old gloves, and taking all the color out of the meagre 
half-dozen carnations she had purchased by the way with such a 
guilty sense of reckless extravagance. 

She was convinced Mrs. Knogood must be awfully clever herself, 
she had such an assured air about her. Nota muscle trembled at 
the idea of being the central object of interest to the radiant crowd 
which was rapidly filling the two long parlors with the soft rustle 
of silken raiment, the fairy music of bugle and jet, the perfume of 
flowers, and a general odor of aristocracy, which provincial Kitty 
found a trifle oppressive ; or it may have been the close proximity of 
an immense lady, behind whose shining circumference she had gone 
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into total eclipse from the moment that the large lady had elected 
to share the short fauteuil allotted her by the splendid usher. 

But tenacity of purpose was one of young Mrs. Braintree’s most 
positive characteristics. She never once loosened her mental grasp 
of ** Thekla, ” nor her moral determination to get into the swim. 
The performance had begun! She and ‘'Thekla” might be called 
foratany moment! Mrs. Fadd was there. She had seen her come 
in, but had lost her completely. 

She could sce nothing very distinctly now, save an occasional 
glimpse of Mrs. Knogood’s aristocratic nose, or the agitated swell of 
the half-bushel of “ American Beauties,” as they rose and fell with 
the emotions excited in Mrs. Knogood’s cultured breast by the read- 
ing of some pages of a diary kept by an “ American Abroad.” 

It must have been a very thrilling sort of diary, for Mrs. Kno- 
good’s fervor was perceptible even at that distance, though her 
voice—a rather fat voice, was Kitty’s irreverent conclusion—was 
somewhat muffled by the accumulation of towering bouquets laid on 
her altar by the devotees who crowded her parlors, and somewhat 
deadened by the rustling fans and the tinkle of jet on unrestful 
shoulders. But it was very instructive and very fine notwithstand- 
ing! Kitty was sure of that, for as soon as Mrs. Knogood laid 
down the last loose sheet of the ‘‘ Diary of an American Abroad ” 
there was such a full, well-bred chorus of “ Delightful,’ “ How 
beautifully she reads,” “ So instructive,” ** So clever,” as could only 
be accorded to super-excellence’by so astute and discriminating an 
audience as was gathered in those parlors that day. 

In the short interim that elapsed before a young man suffering from 
severe attenuation of the nether limbs and acute elongation of the 
cervical vertebre took the floor to thrill the pulse of each high- 
born dame there with a lurid account of how they carried the good 
news from Ghent to Aix, Mrs. Fadd managed to wind her sinuous 
way to where Kitty sat pinioned down by the ample elbows of the 
ample sharer of her fauteuil. Kitty grasped at the friendly hand 
extended to her as a drowning man grasps at a straw. Mrs. Fadd 
smiled benignantly on her : 

**So glad you came! It will be an enormous help to you, just to 
be seen at Mrs. Knogocd’s. How delightfully she does manage 
everything ! Makes everyone feel so perfectly comfortable.” 

** Ye—s,” said Kitty, giving the ample lady’s elbow a surreptitious 
punch, by way of liberating one of her pinioned arms. ‘* Of course 
everybody here has done something 2?” 
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«* Oh, yes !—that is, some of them. That young lady just going to 
the piano now, she is the sister-in-law of a gentleman who has 
written an immensely clever novel. Everybody is reading it. There 
he is now, leaning against the wall with the single glass in his eye 
and his arms folded. I hope he won’t see me. I’m one of the few 
that have not read his book, and they say, if you can’t talk to him 
about it he has no use for you—none whatever.” ; 

Kitty gave a gasp of delight. Some one had vacated a seat near 
Mrs. Knogood, and the ample lady had gone to fill it. She breathed 
once more, and moved her cramped limbs with a delicious sense 
of recovered freedom. ‘Through the swath thus cut in space Mrs. 
Knogood’s cultured voice meandered persuasively: 

“ Dear Mrs. Fadd, can’t you persuade your young friend to give 
us something? We should all be so delighted.” 

There was the rushing sound of many waters coursing through 
Kitty’s brain, the soft murmur of persuasive voices in her ears, 
a confusion of light, perfume, jet, and waving fans which made 
her seasick. She was standing by Mrs. Knogood’s throne without 
the slightest knowledge as to how she got there. She was standing 
there entirely alone. 'Thekla had basely deserted her, and her most 
agonized mental cry could not induce the return of that fair spirit- 
voice. She stood with her pretty head well up, like a hunted thing 
at bay, terror in her heart, a vacuum in her memory ! 

Providence directed her gaze to a portly lady, whose ostensible 
mission in life seemed to be to extract all the fragrance from a big 
red rose which she held immovable against her nose and inhaled in 
long, ecstatic, almost audible whiffs, while her dreamy gaze wandered 
impersonally over the glittering assemblage. Providence reminded 
Kitty of some verses which the lady of the rose had inflicted upon 
an indulgent public. It wasa rash thing todo. She and John had 
pronounced those very same verses—well, John had pronounced 
them “rot.” She flung the ugly memory from her, and, in a spirit 
of desperation, tumbling precipitately down from her high intellect- 
ual standard, she gave the execrable verses in her best style. 

It was an inspiration! She did not exactly understand the why 
or the wherefore of it, but when she got back to John and the 
baby that afternoon she felt quite warranted in assuring John that 
it would soon be very, very smooth sailing for them, for “ everybody” 
had said such “ exceedingly nice” things about her. 

“In the swim, hey ?” said John, smiling indulgently, but yawning 
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irrepressibly when Kitty began to repeat for the third time some of 
the prettiest compliments paid her. 

“ Not quite ; almost though.” 

But soon—there was no “ almost” about it—it was ‘‘ quite in the 
swim”, with Mrs. Braintree at least, if not with John. She was in 
constant demand, and no call upon her time and talents was ever 
made in vain. John looked on with a sort of bitter aloofness. It 
had never occurred to him that he and Kitty could possibly stem a 
divided current. But she should never say he compelled her to 
hide her light under a bushel. “She shall have full swing ; per- 
haps after a while she will tire of the froth of it all.” ° 

But it takes a woman, a young and handsome one especially, a 
long, long time to get tired of nice speeches, and adulatory glances, 
and sugared compliments—a long, long time to weary of the un- 
certain eminence called public popularity—a long, long time for 
the hot blood to grow cold and cautious enough for her to weigh 
the glitter and the tinsel that catch the eye, against the silver and 
gold of solid worth. And from every “triumph” young Mrs. 
Braintree would come back to John with eyes more sparkling and 
cheeks more brilliant than ever before, and brain more giddy with 
the incense of flattery. 

She had long since ceased to lament, in public or in private, over 
her inability to get that “ old-fashioned ” husband of hers to parti- 
cipate in her social triumphs. It was much better as it was. He 
had really been “quite ugly” when she first took up private 
theatricais. This in strict confidence to dear Mrs. Fadd, who, 
proud of her own discrimination in discovering Kitty, had been her 
valued friend and coadjutor in all her subsequent triumphs. 

Yes, John Braintree had been a trifle “ugly ” when he discovered 
that, from reading in the Knogood fashionable-literary circle, Kitty 
had passed into acting before the same “select few.” But how 
ugly he really could be she never discovered until one night, com- 
ing home from the theatre where she had been acting for sweet : 
charity’s sake, she found John somewhat listlessly occupied sketch- 
ing a cottage on the back of a pasteboard box. Her triumphs had 
been so complete, and life was so very full and sweet just then, that 
she overflowed in tenderness to all mankind, even including John. 

“What are you doing, John dear ?” 

She wound her white jewelled arms around his neck, and laying 
her flushed cheek against his caressingly, looked over his shoulder 
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to inspect his work. The touch of her hand and cheek, that un- 
expected caress, quickened him into oblivious brightness. 

“[’m planning a cottage, Kitty, for you and me to live in. See, 
here is the diagram. It’s a modest little affair, but all ’m equal 
to at present. We won’t build here, little woman, in this stony 
inferno, but—” 

A musical, derisive ripple of laughter chilled the words on his 
lips. Kitty was laughing at him. 

“A modest little affair! I should say so, John. Wait until I 
have been on the stage two years, and I will show you what sort of 
a cottage I want.” 

* Been on the stage? Aren’t you on it now? on it every hour of 
the time that used to be mine ?” 

He was facing her, with the crumpled draught ot the ‘ modest 
little affair” gripped in his hand, while his eyes were fairly ablaze 
with wrath. He looked very “ ugly” just then. 

“In an amateurish way, yes.” Mrs. Braintree untied the silken 
cord of her opera wrap with languid grace. ‘“ Now, John dear, 
don’t let us have any scenes, for | am determined—yes, determined, 
John, to become a professional. All my friends tell me I have no 
right to throw away the talents God has given me.” 

But in spite of her ladylike protest there was a scene, a very 
stormy scene—a scene during which the divided current which 
John Braintree had bewailed in secret widened and deepened into 
a dark, impassable gulf, that left him standing on one side, and 
Kitty, bright, radiant, determined—on the other. 

It was all done decently and in order. No one knew anything 
about the violent putting asunder of those whom God had joined 
together. No one knew anything about the wreckage that lay 
strewn all about John Braintree’s pathway. He saw Mrs. Braintree 
aboard when she left for a “short visit to Europe,” and waved his 
adieus decorously from the end of the long pier, before going back 
to the little man whom she had left for his ‘* comforter.” 

“ Papa,” asked the little man, looking at John wistfully, ‘‘ where 
is my mamma?” 

“She is in the swim, my man,” said John, putting away the 
clinging baby-touch that irked him that night. 

** Will she come back to us ?—come back to us soon ?” 

* Perhaps—very soon perhaps.” 

But in his heart he knows that Kitty can never come back. 

JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 
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THE NEW AND THE OLD IN THE SOUTH. 


Tue New South! The phrase is enormously popular. It isa 
prime favorite with newspapers, magazines, and politicians. Public 
speakers employ it to adorn their most aspiring periods. This 
last is notably true of Southern orators who speak at Northern ban- 
quets. 

It appears to be conceded on every hand that there is necessity 
for a * brand-new” South. Modifications of the old one will not 
suffice ; everything must be made new; institutions, character, 
principles. 

Of the Old South, which is to be succeeded by this new and per- 
fect creation of the reformers, it is not the custom to say or write 
anything except by way of condemnation, or, at best, of apology. 
All the writing and talking world is in love with the ** New South.” 
The New South is as much the fashion as high collars or lawn 
tennis. 

It is not intended in this article to promulgate a heresy, to dis- 
sent from the beautiful theory of the New South, but only to call 
attention to certain facts of ‘‘ancient history” which may possibly 
serve to mitigate the prevailing unfavorable judgment of the Old 
South. 

The South of to-day is radically different from the South of 1860, 
and very many of the changes are for the better. 

That the abolition of slavery was a good thing goes without saying. 
The most remarkable social revolution in the history of any peo- 
ple has been accomplished. The result is accepted, and there is no 
disposition among the people to prevent the natural and logical 
consequences of the great change. Isolated instances may be cited 


in contradiction, and the candid and intelligent observer will be 
impressed, not by these, but by the fortitude, sincerity, and cheer- 
fulness with which the people have accepted the overthrow of their 
social institutions and adapted themselves to the changed condi- 
tions. The industrial revolution which is a necessary consequence 
of this great social change is in process of accomplishment, but is 
yet very far from completion. 

The most important and difficult problems involved are the re- 
adjustment of relations between the planter and his former slaves, 
and the redistribution of landed property. The day of the great 
plantations, the old-time principalities, is past. There are no longer 
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armies of slaves to work them, and many of them are beginning to 
produce more mortgages than cotton. The remedy, however, is at 
hand. Heretofore the tide of immigration into this country has 
flowed north of Mason and Dixon’s line. The West and the North- 
west have had the whole benefit of it. The shores of the Northern 
lakes and the alkali deserts of the far West have been made popu- 
lous by immigration. Millions upon millions of people have poured 
into the country, to find homes in the North and West. ‘Those who 
have come South could be counted by hundreds. 

In the last two years, however, there has been a notable change. 
Influences which may be considered good, bad, or indifferent, so far 
as our present purpose is concerned, had built a high wall about 
the South. Capital was wholly distrustful of the South. Invest- 
ment shunned it. Beyond the wall, population increased wonder- 
fully, and along with it, of course, wealth and power. Lands in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin were held at three and four times the price 
of equally fertile lands in Tennessee, Kentucky, or Alabama. In 
Minnesota and Wisconsin the people are for nearly half the year 
victims and prisoners of a most inhospitable climate. 

On the other hand, Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, north Alabama, and north Georgia have a climate at once as 
mild and as salubrious as any to be found in the world. They have 
also lands of unsurpassed fertility, and inexhaustible stores of min- 
eral wealth. 

The people of the bleak Northwest have begun to discover all 
this. The sectional wall is torn down. Those who are familiar 
with the course of events at the South know that from Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, from aspiring Dakota, and elsewhere in the 
Northwest there is in progress an exodus to the South. 

The decline of prejudice, and the prevalence of blizzards, in the 
North and West have done great things for the South. Perhaps 
there is a touch of exaggeration in these statements, but surely that 
may be pardoned to the natural exultation with which a Southerner 
views this constant capturing of ‘‘ Yankees” by the South. 

Capital, too, has taken a flight southward. Southern cities are 
rapidly growing in population ; railroads multiply daily ; manufac- 
tures spring up everywhere; the price of land has doubled, but 
still land is cheaper than it is in the North or West. The Yan- 
kees are actually burning rebel coal, and the iron kings of Pennsyl- 
vania behold with wrath and dismay the intrusion of Alabama iron 
into their markets, where it undersells their own products after 
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paying full fare over a thousand miles of railrodd. In this way is 
the South’s industrial problem being solved. Verily a marvellous 
change, and the end is yet far distant. It is hardly to be doubted 
that another half century will bring to the South a preponderance 
in the nation in population, in wealth, in influence. She has the 
best climate, the most fertile lands, and the greatest mineral wealth, 
and has no slaves, thanks to the exigencies of war which compelled 
our brethren of the North to the overthrow of our “ peculiar insti- 
tution.” 

Long live the New South! But it is neither just nor kind to 
glorify the new and say nothing of the old. 

The New South is not wholly new. It is in fact principally com- 
posed of the Old South. This marvellous financial and industrial 
rehabilitation has been the work of Southern men—of the genera- 
tion which fought in the war, and the children of that generation. 
They are the people of the South, with the education of the South ; 
the habits, the sentiments, the principles of the South. 

In twenty-three years the South has recovered from the effects of 
the most disastrous war of modern times. It is probably true that 
no war in the history of the world deprived a people of so much 
property. Nevertheless the South is now one of the most prosper- 
ous and influential portions of the civilized world ; and this restora- 
tion and advancement have been accomplished by the energy, the 
courage, the perseverance, the intelligence, the character of the 
South—of the O/d South. 

No people has ever been so wholly misconceived as the people of 
the South by the other sections of this country. No effort toward 
the removal of that misconception is intended in this article, but it 
may not be uninteresting to notice some of the causes of it. 

In a general way the cause may be briefly stated to be slavery. 

The real civilization of the South was essentially good and high, 
one of the highest. The truth has never been known, for the rea- 
sons now to be mentioned. 

The universities and the literature of the country before the war 
helonged to New England. Its schools and its writers controlled 
opinion beyond the borders of the South. Both were, and are, an- 
tagonistic to the South. This is said as a fact, not as a complaint, 
nor as attempting censure. The New England school of writers 
and moralists made the public sentiment of this country, and gave 
to other countries distorted and unjust impressions of the South. 
The domination of this school in America was absolute. It could 
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not have been otherwise. The highest culture, the best thought of 
the North unquestionably belonged to New England. Massachu- 
setts was supreme of right and of necessity. ‘lo know the litera- 
ture of the country, it was only necessary to read the Massachusetts 
writers. 

In New England the South found her most inveterate enemies. 
Here was the birthplace and home of the anti-slavery movement. 

The great men in literature, in every department of learning, 
the disciples of Channing and Emerson, the graduates and teachers 
of the great universities, the whole guild of the cultured and learned 
of New England, were opposed to slavery, and to them slavery and 
the South were synonymous terms. 

Greatest of these men was Emerson ; and who waged more unre- 
lenting war on slavery, or said less good of the South? Ie was the 
outspoken apologist and admirer of John Brown of Kansas. 

Also Thoreau, the Concord Diogenes, eulogized the hero of Har- 
per’s Ferry, even at a time when the advanced thought of the 
future seat of philosophy was hardly prepared for it. The hermit of 
Walden may have esteemed Christ the more highly, but he had 
more to say in praise of John Brown. Another of the great men 
of this school has acknowledged, or rather boasted, in the public 
prints that he gave advice and pecuniary aid to John Brown, 

Mr. Whipple forged a thunderbolt sentence, in which he declared 
that the people of the South were a * perjured horde of slave-hold- 
ers and liberticides.” 

James Russell Lowell, who has so recently become an ‘ally of the 
Southern Confederacy,” and taken his place in history beside Bene- 
dict Arnold by the fiat of Congressman Kelley, was in that elder 
time wont to assail ‘*the infamous” most effectively both in prose 
and in verse. 

These men and their followers made the literature of America. 

It may be admitted that in their war upon slavery they were 
right. The injustice lay in their failure to see, or to admit, that 
aside from the feature of slavery the civilization of the South was 
equal to theirown. Beyond the borders of the free States they 
and their readers beheld only the hideous monster, slavery. They 
did not know the cultured men and women, the refinement of so- 
cial life, the high standard of morality and personal honor, the gen- 
erosity and hospitality of the people. They did not realize that in 
the South was a civility as advanced as their own, having most of 
its good qualities, and free from many of its bad ones. They saw 
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nothing but slavery. To them the South was only a place of groan- 
ing, of lamentation, and the clanking of chains. 

Perhaps not one of them intended to do injustice to the South. 
They were sincere men, battling, it may be over-zealously, for a prin- 
ciple which was right. Whatever the motive, the result was the 
same. The literature of the country in every department assumed 
a tone wholly antagonistic to the South, and solely on account of— 
slavery. 

I have purposely refrained from mentioning till now a book which 
was more influential than any, perhaps than all others. 

No American book has been so widely read and so successful 
in its purpose as ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It is no exaggeration to 
say that before the war a large majority of the reading people of 
the North thought of the South only as it was portrayed in that 
remarkable book. 

‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” has passed beyond the realm of discussion. 
No good can come of questioning its verity. It may be said, how- 
ever, that it professedly undertakes to present the worst phase of 
Southern life. It deals with nothing else. It is the Iliad of the 
brother in black. Everything that was bad in slavery is in its 
pages drawn in darkest colors, with the license of the novelist, by 
a writer of genius animated by a bitter hatred—a righteous hatred, 
if you like—of the crime of slavery.” If there was anything good 
in the South, if there was any mitigation whatever of the evil of 
slavery, there is no intimation of it in ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” And 
it was from this book more than anything else that the people of 
the North formed their opinions of the South. 

The war came, and the ‘‘slave-holder” became the “ liberticide.” 
Prejudice and hatred were intensified a thousand-fold. 

After the war the feeling of the North toward the South was 
indescribably bitter and wholly distrustful. It is freely admitted 
that the feeling was reciprocal. The difference was, that the North 
was all-powerful, and the South helpless. 

The lapse of a few years, however, brought a perceptible subsi- 
dence of this animosity both North and South, when the waning 
fortunes of a purely sectional political party demanded its revivifi- 
eation. The most potent instrumentality in the accomplishment 
of this patriotic purpose was another book. 

As Uncle Tom’s Cabin” bad made opinion against the South 
hefore the war, so in less degree did “ A Fool’s Errand” after the 
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This book possessed great literary and artistic merit, and extorted 
reluctant praise from those who disapproved it most ; but neither in 
its literary quality nor in the sincerity of its purpose is it to be com- 
pared with Mrs. Stowe’s great work. 

But, whatever the motive may have been, the book was accepted 
at the North as a true and perfect transcript of Southern life and 
sentiment after the war. It was read everywhere ; admired and 
praised in the North, denounced in the South. Its influence, which 
was immediately felt, was greatly injurious to the South. 

It was read more than any American book which had been pub- 
lished up to that time except “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Like the 
latter, also, it raised up a host of apologists for the South. It was 
replied to by countless magazine and newspaper articles, essays, 
novels, speeches, and what not ; but they were all still-born. “A 
Fool’s Errand” has never been answered, nor has ‘* Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

The task of replying to these notable books is one which demands 
abilities of a kind which the South is not yet able to command. 
She has of necessity been silent. She has had no voice. Of intel- 
lect and culture there was and is an abundance, but until very 
recently it has all been absorbed in politics. 

What conspicuous writer had the South before the war? Simms 
had published a dozen or more novels showing traces of genius, but 
they were bread-winners written in haste under stress of dire neces- 
sity, and were full of imperfections. 

Had it not been for her statesmen, the South must have been re- 
garded as an intellectual barren. 

It is not too much to say that in the production of eminent pub- 
lic men she has surpassed the other sections of the country. 

‘To one unacquainted with the condition of affairs of government 
in this country, it will appear incomprehensible that the States 
which had given to public life such men as Washington, Jefferson, 
Clay, Marshall, Calhoun, Jackson, Randolph, Madison, Henry, 
Hayne, Benton, Polk, Davis, Lamar, and Benjamin contributed 
nothing to philosophy or literature or science. But to those who 
know American history the cause is obvious. From the founding 
of the republic the whole energy of these States was demanded by a 
tremendous constitutional struggle. ‘To every aspiring man of abil- 
ity, politics offered quick and enticing honors. The people exacted 
public service of all able men. Politics thus became the only road 
to distinction, 
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Also it must be conceded that, in addition to this factitious cause, 
the genius of the South inclined rather to the exciting contests of 
the hustings and the Senate than to the quieter and more laborious 
pursuit of letters. Just how much of this was cause, and how much 
effect, it is not possible to say. 

Of late years there has been a change. The South has been doing 
more in literature. She has contributed to the number of Amer- 
ican novelists two who have taken high rank. They are from the 
South, and their books are in the main about the South, but not 
for the South. One of them, who has transferred his domicile from 
Louisiana to New England, has placed himself thoroughly in har- 
mony with the prevailing tone of our literature as he found it fixed 
by a school adverse to the South. Ile addresses Northern readers. 
It is permitted to the South only to be proud of his genius, and to 
regret that he has found uses for it which are more remunerative, 
and more satisfactory to himself, than devoting it to her service. 

The other, a new light from the Middle States, has applied her 
genius, if not to caricature, certainly to the outlandish and grotesque 
in the low life of a small section of the South. She has joined the 
vast army who seek easy fame by “ dialect” writing. Mistress of an 
attractive, highly-colored style, and otherwise qualified for success 
in her profession, she has been content to portray, or at least to 
write about, the superficial aspects of life among the most ignorant 
people of the mountain district. 

The present writer has no disposition to question her excellences 
as a writer and story-teller, and it is useless to deny the faithfulness 
of her portrayals of scenery, character, and dialect, because~ no 
proof is available. The testimony cannot be taken by deposition, 
and must be heard on the ground. 

It may be permissible, however, to wonder how it is that Boston 
critics who have probably as much knowledge of the mountains of 
the moon as they have of the mountains of Tennessee, can know 
that this author’s sketches are ‘‘ not only true to life, but the life 
itself.” It is in these words that they are advertised from the press 
which has given to the world the treasures of transcendental litera- 
ture. 

These are not the only Southern writers, but they are by far the 
most prominent ; and they have done nothing to put the South 
before the world in a true light. 

This is not a plea for sectional writing. We do not desire a pro- 
Vincial literature. But in the South there is abundance of material 
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for essayist, novelist, historian. Miss Murfree and Mr. Cable, desir- 
ing to write books, might have found unworked rich veins of romance 
in the South. They might have given to the world true pictures of 
Southern life and character. The life and thought of every civilized 
people have sooner or later crystallized into a literature. These 
writers have chosen the narrowest and least attractive of fields—the 
Creoles who live in a part of a single city, and the mountaineers 
who live in a few counties. 

It is hardly to be denied, however, that Mr. Cable and Miss 
Murfree have the right to select their own subjects and to treat 
them as they please. These references to their writings are made 
only to show that the South is not yet distinctively represented in 
literature. The literature of the country before the war belonged 
exclusively to the North, and since the war these leading Southern 
adventurers into that field have been captured by the powerful 
Northern sentiment. 

There is nothing sectional or unpatriotic in the desire for dis- 
tinctively Southern writers. It is the literature of this country that 
shall make known and perpetuate the truth about the South, and 
relieve her of the obloquy which rests upon her. 

It is confidently predicted that in course of time, when the coun- 
try shall have had more experience with the aristocracy which is 
now growing, it will become fairly tolerant of the much-ridiculed 
chivalry and aristocracy of the South. 

Southern ‘ chivalry” was not such a bad thing after all. 

Among the gentlemen of the South before the war was the high- 
est culture of this country. Almost without exception, men of 
good family were highly educated. A genuine respect for woman- 
hood was the first article of faith socially. Personal honor and 
courage were among the essential qualities of a gentleman, and 
money could not hide the want of them. ‘Talent was prized for its 
own sake and not simply as a means of money-getting. The people 
were not mercenary, and were proverbial for generosity and hospi- 
tality. 

A distinguished college president and one of the foremost men of 
the North, a few years ago delivered an address in which he de- 
clared the present and great danger of this country to be, what he 
called “ mercantilism,” the mania for making money. Ie advo- 
eated the formation and maintenance of an educated, scholarly 
class in society, devoted to art, science, and letters, which should 
become a bulwark against the progress of this destructive spirit, 
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Mercantilism did not prevail in the South before the war, but it 
has been rapidly gaining a foothold since the war, and the old high 
standard of personal honor and fair dealing is all too rapidly giving 
way to the very low standard of commercial honor which prevails 
elsewhere in the country, the utmost exactions of which are satisfied 
by formal compliance with laxly administered law. 

There were no more high-bred people in the world than in the 
old South. Social intercourse was essentially refined. Women were 
cultivated and accomplished. Social usages demanded for them, 
and they for themselves, the utmost. deference. This went beyond 
mere form. ‘The gentleman did not put on and off his respect for 
women as he did his evening dress. It was part of his life. No 
man could assail the good name of man or woman with impunity. 
Kvery man maintained his self-respect, and exacted respect from 
others. Much has been said, and justly, against duelling, but it is 
certain that the strict personal responsibility to which every man 
was held for his words and his conduct was repressive of some of the 
most general and most dangerous social evils. There was no more 
intellectual, no more refined, no purer society than in the city of 
Charleston when duelling was most in vogue. 

The aristocracy of the South no doubt had many faults and 
vices, but it was immeasurably superior to that aristocracy of the 
North which gets its patent from Wall Street, from pork, and beef, 
and codfish, and shoddy. Of course no disrespect is intended here 
to the aristocracy of the Knickerbockers and of Beacon Street. 
The genuineness of the two species is cheerfully admitted. 

The Southern aristocracy had money, but it also had intellect, 
culture, high-breeding, and honorable lineage. It was typified by 
Washington and by the Lees, and includes a multitude of the great 
men of the country. It furnished hundreds of most efficient and 
distinguished public men, beginning with Washington. With its 
wealth, its culture, its ability, it was of necessity an aristocracy : it 
could be nothing else. It dominated the American Congress for half 
a century by sheer force of merit and of capacity for government. 
Its integrity was proverbial. Its administration of government was 
efficient and was characterized by a Roman virtue. 

This integrity extended to private as well as public affairs. The 
financial operations, defalcations, and embezzlements now so much 
in vogue, especially toward the Canadian border, were unknown in 
the communities in which this aristocracy controlled public senti- 
ment. 
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The South awaits with patience and confident expectation the 
time when a true picture of her past shall be made a part of the 
literature of this country and of the world, and that picture will 
be one upon which the whole American people can look with pride. 

This must be the work of her own children. Carlyle says truly : 
**No character was ever rightly understood until it had first been 
regarded with a certain feeling, not of tolerance only, but of sym- 
pathy.” This is no less true of States than of individuals. They 
must be of the South who shall write of her understandingly and 
with sympathy, and the future is bright with promise of their 
speedy coming. 

JosHua W. CALDWELL. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


A MAN in whose tried life we trace 

That worth where duty and courage meet ; 
He spurned the lures of Power and Place 

To choose the victory of defeat. 


From him, when sly Discretion sought 
His fearless candors to repress, 

An emperor's purple had not bought 
The silence that might mean success. 


In rightful scorn he flung aside 
All disingenuous garb of sham ; 
To laboring thousands, far and wide, 
He said, ‘*‘ Behold me as I am!” 


Against Plutocracy’s cold thrall 

He urged his protest, high and pure. 
With justice for his pedestal, 

He rose the Patriot of the Poor ! 


But when our tax-wrung lands were shook 
With Freedom’s large electoral throes, 

They that should serve him best, forsook, 
And left him with his legioned foes, 


Ah, well could wise old History say 

How oft, through Time’s mysterious trend, 
The people, in just this wilful way, 

Have turned them from their truest friend ! 
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Ir has been often said, and, I suppose, with some degree of 
truth, that there is not a réle or a religion on earth that comes 
amiss to an Irishman. 

Some years ago, when in India, I met at Benares a wealthy young 
Hindoo, as he was reputed to be, who had the finest collection of 
blackthorn sticks that I ever laid my eyes on, and who gave me as 
good a glass of ‘‘ Innishowen” as ever crossed my lips. He was as 
handsome a fellow as vou could meet ina day’s walk, and was as 
eccentric as he was good-looking. He lad a mania for adventure 
and travel; and had already ‘‘ gone through nine religions, and 
stood on one leg fora whole winter down there in Arabia,” as he 
once informed me in a fit of confidence. Although his hair and ict 
eyes were as dark as night, and his features sunburnt, he was the : 
fairest-skinned child of the sun that I had ever become acquainted - 
with. This latter circumstance, and the fact that he spoke English 
fluently and without any foreign accent, created a doubt in my 
mind as to his true nationality: but more of this anon. = 

Three or four years prior to our meeting he was shipwrecked in ‘ 
the Bay of Bengal ; and having been picked up by a vessel bound z= 
for the Mediterranean, he became the sport of circumstances, as it : 
were, until he at last brought up at Constantinople, where he 
sojourned for a considerable period. Subsequently, however, he se 
returned to India, and, ascending the Ganges, settled in Benares, z 
where, as already observed, I first met him. 

As we both lived under the same roof and dined at the same public 
table, we soon became very intimate. His knowledge of English, and 
some foreign expressions and habits which were noticeable at times, 
were attributed by his dusky admirers and friends to the fact of his 
having spent the greater part of his life in journeying through distant 


lands with a very wealthy uncle, who had died not long previously, ‘ 
leaving him an immense fortune, and ‘‘lord of himself—that heri- ; 


tage of woe.” This might or might not be true: but as he was 
evidently a gentleman, and a person of high breeding and scholarly 
attainments, | took to him most cordially ; and, notwithstanding 
that in his love of adventure and change he had at times assumed 
the guise of the strictest ascetic or fakir, we soon became fast 
friends. 
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His name was a puzzle to me, for although he wrote it for me 
more than once, 1 never could get my tongue fairly round it. 
Tessahrennelb Mot—that was it; and I observed that every at- 
tempt I made to master it was a source of amusement to him. He 


spoke Hindustani with such fluency and so naturally, as it were, 


that I sometimes found my confidence in my own judgment touch- 
ing his nationality very shaky indeed ; but this was in the earlier 
stuges of our acquaintance. It was, however, to me most inexpli- 
cable how he came to be considered a devout Buddhist ; for, truth 
to say, I never heard him make even the remotest allusion to any 
particular religious creed during the whole term of our acquaint- 
ance. He was charitable and generous to a fault ; and this, I pre- 
sume, influenced the common people to accord to him the character 
of **a true believer.” 

He was not yet more than twenty-six or twenty-seven years of 
age, and was of great personal strength, and as agile as almost any 
denizen of the jungle. He was as straight asa reed, and as swift 
afoot as anyone [ had ever seen. I had a great desire to learn 
sométhing more definite of his history, and in view of this, I once 
said to him as we were seated together alone in the cool evening 
wir: 

“What a singular name is yours. I can’t manage it. Has it any 
particular meaning? Does it denote any special thing or quality?” 

He seemed greatly amused, for I had already given him a hint 
of my nationality and the meaning that attached to my name; 
although I had only mentioned the land of my birth as a whole, 
without referring to any specific locality. 

Yes,” he replied, with a merry twinkle of the eye, 
singular as it stands at present.” 

“Indeed!” returned. What do you mean, Mot?” . For I had 
fallen into the habit of addressing him by the pronounceable por- 
tion of his name only, the other being totally beyond me. 

** Mot! Mot !—Tessahrennelb Mot!’ he continued, with sup- 
pressed laughter. ‘* Nota bit of it!’ he went on. ‘* Nota bit of 
it! Spell it backwards, and what have you got? Just 'Tom Blen- 
nerhasset, at your service, who was born within a stone’s-throw of 
the Castle of Limerick, and who was once the crack shot of his 
county.” 

I bounded to my feet with pleasure and surprise, exclaiming as 
I seized his hand: 

**T know every soul of vour family. I saw vour father, Sir 
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Thomas, and your mother, Lady Mary, just before I started from 
home ; and had the honor of their acquaintance shortly after you 
had disappeared so suddenly and mysteriously from among them. 
They were quite well.” 

He was deeply affected, and said, after a few moments, with 
some hesitation and embarrassment : 

**Can you tell me anything of Emily,—Miss Blennerhasset, I 
mes a distant relative of ours, who had come to live at the Hall 
before I left, but who did not remain long, for some family reason ? 
I suppose she is married by this time.” And here he compressed 
his lips in anguish and bitterness, so far as I could judge. 

“Yes,” I rejoined, ‘and | know that she is still free, and, if 
report speaks truly, likely to remain so, from the simple fact that 
she is said to have given her heart irrevocably to a certain hot- 
headed young gentleman who, under an utter misapprehension of 
her feelings, left his home suddenly and has not been heard of for 
nearly five years, save through his banker or his steward, and they 
have evidently been counselled not to disclose his precise where- 
abouts.” 

He now broke out passionately, while his eyes blazed with excite- 
ment and anger : 

**Tt was all my uncle’s fault! In fact, it was the fault of each 
and all of my family. They would keep us apart, and got her to 
suy she didn’t care for me.” 

“I’m not so sure that she said any such thing,” I returned. 
**But have not you heard that your uncle died not long ago, and 
left you a handsome penny, while he bestowed the greater part of 
his immense fortune upon Miss enemanieaaaitts your aunt having 
died previously 

‘“*No,” he answered, “ I have not heard a word of it; but now 
that you have told me so much I shall pull up my stakes as soon 
us may be, and give up this wild and abnormal life. A year or two 
ago I wrote to her from Constantinople, where I had been sojourn- 
ing for some time, but, receiving no reply, I thought it was all up, 
and so let matters drift along as they would.” 

**T shall soon visit Constantinople myself,” I replied, ‘as I have 
never seen that city.” 

**You’ll find it a paradise of lovely women and dogs,” he an- 
swered, with a languid smile. ‘‘If you are determined to make 
its acquaintance,” he continued, “be sure and put up at ‘The 
Crescent.’ It’s a pretty decent sort of a place. I was domiciled in 
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it during my stay, and was very well cared for. Besides, there is or 
was a faithful fellow connected with the establishment, known to 
almost every one as ‘* Kirghi the Greek,” who will be of great ser- 
vice to you, especially if you mention my name and say you are 
a friend of mine. The fact is, I once prevailed on our consul to 
save him from the bowstring when he was about to be executed, 
and he never forgot it, but, on the contrary, obtained a position at 
the Crescent, so as to be near me, with a view to manifesting his 
| gratitude whenever there was an opportunity of his doing so. On 
several occasions I thought I recognized his friendly hand and 
watchful eye, once in particular when I was assailed at night in 
the gardens by a gang of cut-throats. There is some mystery about 
him, I’m sure.” 

Not long after this, Blennerhasset and I parted, to meet, as we 
hoped, in our native land at no distant day. As I bade him farewell 
he remarked that possibly he’ too should drop in upon Constanti- 
nople before many weeks had expired, for reasons not worth detaii- 
ing, and perhaps be fortunate enough to meet me there if I made 
any protracted stay. In due course, therefore, | was once more on 
the high seas, and, after a pleasant voyage, found myself comfort- 
ably ensconced in the Crescent, and under the friendly supervision 
of Kirghi the Greek, who not only remembered Blennerhasset with 
the most profound devotion and affection, but at once accepted me 
as his friend. Scarcely, however, had I landed before a letter from 
Blennerhasset was placed in my hands, written shortly after I had 
left him, and directed to me at the Crescent, informing me that he 
should sail for Constantinople on the following day and probably 
arrive at that city almost as soon as I did myself. This intelli- 
gence was quite pleasant to me, and when I subsequently communi- 
cated it to Kirghi, the poor fellow was almost in transports of joy. 
A few days after my arrival a féte was given bya Turkish dignitary, 
to which some of the guests of the Crescent were invited, among 
them two ladies that had been especially recommended to the 
kind offices of our consul. They were travelling for their health 
and pleasure, as it was said, and were wealthy and of good family. 
I had not seen them or heard their names, nor had Kirghi, 
although he had been told that they had arrived with their maid, 
and that the younger lady of the two was exceedingly beautiful. 
It was further whispered that a rich and powerful old ‘Turk, who 
was high in the confidence of the Sultan, had become suddenly 
enamored of her. and had actually demended her hand -in -mar 
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riage, but only to be rejected in the most prompt and decided 
manner—a circumstance which rendered him furious and incited 
him to revenge. He was a hideous-looking creature, and was as 
bloodthirsty as he was ugly; but, relying on his great wealth and 
his almost unlimited influence with the Sultan, he determined on 
her abduction at the first favorable moment, and to this end had 
placed the affair in the hands of a noted and terrible outlaw known 
as “ Abdul of the Sack,” of whom all Constantinople stood in the 
utmost dread. The result was that, on the very evening of the day 
after the féte, as the two ladies were walking in one of the gardens 
by the water, attended by their maid, they were all three suddenly 
pounced upon by a dozen masked men, and hurried into a large 
and handsome boat close by, which shot out through the gathering 
twilight, and was soon lost to view in the distance. This unex- 
pected outrage so paralyzed the little party that they were unable 
to give even the slightest alarm before they were beyond hail of the 
shore and on their way to some point that could not be conjectured 
by them. 

With the cunning of the serpent, the vile old Turk took good 
are to be away from the city during the time the outrage was 
being perpetrated, so that whatever the suspicions of some people 
might be, his name could scarcely be coupled with the infamous 
act in any public or decided manner. He had stipulated that the 
elder lady and the maid should be seized also, and borne off with 
his intended victim to one of his palaces not far from the scene 
of the abduction, believing, as he did, that the presence of this 
lady and the maid would serve to reconcile, in some measure, the = 
younger one to her fate until she became familiar with her captiv- ' 
ity, and accepted the future that awaited her. 

By some means or other, Kirghi seemed to have become ac- = 
quainted with the abduction within half an hour after it had taken : 
place, and had learned also, for the first time, the name of the 
beautiful young victim who had been so infamously set upon. The 
instant he became aware of this latter he disappeared from the 
hotel in a state of great excitement, as it was alleged, and 
rode, at the top of his speed, away into the gathering gloom. 
Toward midnight he returned. But little note was taken of either 
his absence or his reappearance, as now the news of the abduction 
filled every mouth, and, reaching the ears of our consul, brought 
him to the Crescent at once. Couriers were started in every di- 
rection, but without avail. although it levked out in some unae- 
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countable manner that, just after nightfall the evening before, a 
desperate and bloody affray had taken place at the very gates of the 
seraglio of the absent old Turk, and that some of his eunuchs and 
guards had been cut to pieces. ‘This was all that was known of the 
precise circumstances ; and so matters stood at the Crescent until 
Kirghi informed me of the name of the abducted person and the 
probable fate that awaited her. 

I leaped to my feet on hearing the name, and was about to rush 
from the hotel, when my egress was blocked by the stalwart form 
of Tom Blennerhasset. He was stunned and amazed at my excite- 
ment and incoherence, and learning how the case stood, and that it 
was the idol of his heart, Emily Blennerhasset, who had been ab- 
ducted and borne no one knew whither, the cry that escaped his 
lips brought Kirghi into the apartment again, which now was 
occupied by us three only. My excitement was soon lost in the 
anguish of my friend, and I was endeavoring to calm him to some 
extent when Kirghi, finding that I was not likely to succeed, and 
that his benefactor was in‘a fair way of losing his reason, disap- 
peared from the room once more. In a short time he re-entered, and 
signed to us to follow him. We obeyed, poor Blennerhasset leaning 
on me and trembling like an aspen-leaf. ‘The greek led us but a 
short distance from the building, when we perceived a man stand- 
ing with three horses already saddled. Kirghi mounted instantly, 
and told us to mount likewise. We did so with alacrity, and 
having every faith in him, whatever his purpose, we followed him 
full speed as he dashed away toward some point known to him only. 
In about an hour he pulled up at an old and dilapidated structure 
known as the Castle of the Seven ‘Towers, and leapt from his horse. 

Here we alighted also, and were instantly surrounded by a num- 
ber of armed men, who took charge of our horses while we entered 
the crumbling edifice, Kirghi leading. In the course of a few mo- 
ments we perceived a light glimmering at the end of what seemed 
to be a long corridor, and hastening forward we came upon two 
stalwart fellows keeping guard, with drawn scimetars, outside a 
half-open door. Blennerhasset glanced through the opening, and 
the next instant sprang past the guards, with an exclamation of joy 
that brought a party who were seated inside to their feet. This 
party consisted of Miss Blennerhasset, her maid, and a dearly be- 
loved maiden aunt of the pseudo-Hindoo, whom he now clasped in 
his arms, not relinquishing the embrace until he perceived that 
Emily had fainted. 
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Kirghi the Greek stood by, enjoying the scene, which was of his 
own creation, so to speak. Miss Blennerhasset, on being restored 
to consciousness, suffered the voluntary exile to almost devour 
her beautiful white hands. She soon recognized me also, and, with 
a countenance hopelessly bewildered, raised her eyes to heaven, as 
if imploring some solution of the profound mystery that confused 
and overpowered her. The part that she had so far unwittingly 
played in this strange drama was due primarily to the fact that, on 
the death of her guardian, a letter which had been long suppressed 
by him, and which had been written to her from Constantinople, was 
found, pouring forth the heart of the exile, and asking for some 
token of her love. This so moved her and Miss Harcourt, the 
maiden aunt now by her side, that they determined to make a tour 
of the Mediterranean, and visit Constantinople in the hope of 
meeting Blennerhasset or obtaining some trustworthy intelligence 
regarding him. The result of their journey so far we already 
know, and we have now only to learn the particulars of their ad- 
venture for the last few hours, or from the time of their seizure 
till our discovery of them. These were soon vouchsafed ; and from 
them it appeared that, when they had fallen into the hands of Abdul 
of the Sack, who led the masked outlaws, they were hurried away 
in the manner already described, and were landed at a point that 
could not have been very far distant from the city. Here they 
were led through a wilderness of gardens, fountains, and kiosks till 
they reached the ornamented gates of a splendid palace, which, on 
a signal from their escort, were instantly thrown open to them. 
Through these they were conducted into a spacious courtyard, 
where a number of soldiers and eunuchs appeared to be awaiting 
their arrival. To these they were just being handed over when a 
strange, shrill signal suddenly sounded outside the walls. As if in 
obedience to this call, all the masked men instantly disappeared 
through the gates, leaving the captives in the hands of the soldiers. 
Now, however, they rushed back again instantly and endeavored 
to take charge of the prisoners once more. In this they were 
strenuously opposed by both soldiers and eunuchs, when, perceiv- 
ing that there was nothing to be gained by parley or peaceful 
means, they fell upon their opponents with the speed of lightning, 
und almost cut them to pieces. Through the still open gates the cap- 
tives escaped during the bloody mélée and were at once taken charge 
of by a masked horseman, who led them rapidly away to their pres- 
ent place of safety, where they were handed over to others of the 
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band, just as their captors had overtaken them after the terrible 
encounter with the soldiers and the eunuchs. After giving some 
whispered instructions to his men the masked outlaw had disap- 
peared, and had not yet returned. 

At the close of this stirring recital, Blennerhasset leaped to his 
feet, exclaiming, while his eyes beamed upon the Greek with a look 
of the most overwhelming gratitude: ‘‘ 1 see it all! I understand 
it all! Kirghi, who now stands before you, is your saviour and 
mine! By some means or other he discovered your abduction 
and your name. ‘This latter and something more he had learned 
from me when I resided here formerly. On hearing it again, it 
aroused his suspicions and enlisted his sympathies, with what suc- 
cess you can perceive. In his noble and disinterested friendship for 
me he has saved you from the unholy clutches of a vile and decrepid 
old monster, and has rescued you ‘ from the blood-stained and mer- 
ciless hands of that accursed and inhuman outlaw, Abdul of the 
Sack!” 

Here the Greek interposed with a curious though pleasant smile, 
saying, while his dark eyes shone with unusual brightness : “ Par- 
don, excellenza, ‘from the unholy clutches of a vile and decrepid 
old monster,’ if you will; but not from ‘the blood-stained and mer- 
ciless hands of that accursed and inhuman outlaw,’ for Iam Abdul 
of the Sack.” 

JAMES 


LOVE IS SO SWEET. 


LovVE is so sweet, but he seldom stays long : 
[ Roses of June are gone ere July. | 

Love is so sweet, but brief is his song: 
[Roses of June on the first winds fly.] 


Love is so sweet, but he leaves a pain : 

[ Roses of June have a thorn ‘neath them all. | 
Love is so sweet, but he comes not again : 

| Roses of June must wither and fall. } 


Love was so sweet, but his day is past : 
[ Roses lie deep ‘neath December snows. 
Love was so sweet, but he fled so fast : 
[ Roses are done when the summer-time goes. } 
OscaR Fay ADAMS. 
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Ir is surprising how much mere size has to do with prescribing 
the boundaries of daily life, and with our conception of what life 
really is. It is a universal belief among men that they own and 
govern all: it is a universal egotism. To be the lord of creation— 
to describe one’s self as being such—is not entirely a pleasantry. 
Yet we live by the rules of comparison entirely. Only the things 
that are palpable and understandable are ours. Hills, mountains, 
valleys, rivers, and the wide seas that sweep round all, make up 
our world, Niagara is a part of it, and Yosemite, and the Alps. 
Nature and life are bounded for us by size, by the ability to meas- 
ure, by the power to describe and bound, by the fact of ownership ; 
and we hardly ever think of those vast realms that lie beneath and 
around us, that have their own happiness and suffer their own vicis- 
situdes, that we have not the power to see, whose existence we only 
vaguely understand. 

For there are such—infinite realms, shined upon by the same 
sun, beautified by the same air and light and color, subject to the 
same immutable laws ; and we have absolutely naught to do with 
their government or their inhabitants. There are indeed many 
such—vast kingdoms into which man, a big animal with the dullest 
senses, has never intruded his personality. There are some few 
thousands of things palpable to his touch and within his ken ; and 
of these things only has he constructed a dominion of which he is 
lord. It is the realm of ready tangibility. He has passed all the 
centuries in attempting to govern it and in trying to understand it. 
Sometimes he has tried to gain a dim idea of the rest. So far as 
known, the mental autocrat of the universe, he has made a micro- 
scope, and invented a spectrum, and weighed the stars, and gropes 
his way blindly into those realms where he cannot live, whose sounds 
are dull to his ears, whose pageantry he cannot see, whose splendors 
he cannot even imagine, and whose forms of life he may never en- 
tirely understand. The great creation runs into infinite greatness 
and intangible smallness. In all the thought and investigation 
which lie between us and a hundred millenniums, we shall not, in 
this house of clay, be able to grasp it all. We are accustomed 
to look with these mortal eves at the faint glimmer of some far 
star which to us is but a whirling globule in space, without begin- 
ning or boundary or end, and know that it is a world, ora sun 
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that lights and warms a hundred worlds, blazing there through all 
the eons ; and then we turn from that downward to the smallness 
which is without limit, and to beings to whom a water-drop is an 
all-sufficient habitation. When we have done that, perhaps we have 
at the moment some faint idea of our actual limitations ; of how 
narrow we are in our usual conception of what it was all made for, 
and in our characteristic and invariable conclusion that it was un- 
questionably made for us. 

The chiefest result of science—of what we call knowledge—so 
far, is to leave us appalled at the endless problems that confront us, 
and dazed and discouraged at our limited powers. The chief 
knowledge of man is confined to simply knowing that he does not 
know. His chief characteristic is the capacity to conceive without 
the power to understand. That is why there must be a hereafter— 
so that we may finally come to know. All the arguments and 
probabilities and speculations on the subject are valueless against 
this one conclusion and its reason. The great endownment, with 
its quenchless thirst, was not given us merely to crown our wretch- 
edness withal ; to cause us at last to sink into oblivion, wondering 
only at our disappointed and despairing littleness. Possibly the 
one deathless thing in all the universe is that quality which we have 
degraded by the name of ‘ curiosity.” It may have a thousand 
forms, and was born when the human soul was born. In its better 
forms it is the heritage of man alone. 

But we need not go so far as stars and space to find something 
to wonder at and investigate, and quite fail to understand. We need 
not even resort to the microscope. Lilliput, the faney of an Eng- 
lish satirist, the amusement of children, is near at hand every day. 
A puerile manceuvre, unworthy the thought of anyone who cares 
much what the passers-by may think of him, is all that is necessary 
to an introduction to it. It may be in copse, or grove, or city 
park, or open field. It may be but an ill-smelling patch of gigantic 
weed. Lilliput is, in any of these, a field so vast that you will not 
exhaust its wonders in many days. Find an open space and lie 
down there in a shady spot—not to make poetry, looking up at the 
blue empyrean for an inspiration that does not come otherwise, and 
may not then, but the other way. Rest your cheek on the shoulder 
of our common mother—whose damp caresses you need not spurn, 
since you must some day lay it there whether you will or no—and 
simply look about you. Dismiss all ideas of mere comparative size, 
your common and every-day ideas of distance, and pay attention to 
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what is passing within a foot or two of you—under your nose, in a 
literal sense. Being pleasant to you, we will suppose that it is a 
plat of innocent and ordinary blue grass in which you have lain 
down, and that your eye takes in with level glance a long perspective 
of slender spires, and that your ear begins to be conscious of confused 
sounds, to which perhaps you have heretofore been a stranger. It 
is very easy for the unspoiled imagination of a child to find there a 
considerable bit of the busy but unknown world. I remember 
doing it while as yet the other world, quite artificial, as I have since 
found, was as yet quite unknown to me. 

This is what you shall sec. The graceful spires of a forest, green 
and waving and stretching away into distance, are around your head. 
The splendid growths of the primeval world—the forests that 
made the coal-beds—may have been like this. The trunks inter- 
lace each other in an interminable maze, and are yet untangled and 
unbroken. ‘They sway and bend in the breeze. You may bend 
them down with your gigantic hand, but they will rise again un- 
broken. They are constructed with a view to tremendous strength, 
and the exogenous trees of our modern woods are frail beside them. 
Each stem is a hollow tube, rising in graceful slenderness from 
gigantic roots. It is encased in an elastic sheath, and this throws 
out an immense leaf, to which that of the royal palm is frail. 
At a dizzy height it bears a great gray, branching plume, swaying 
aloft in its laden fruitfulness through the vicissitudes of daily and 
hourly hurricanes. It seems one of the purposes of this forest to 
be indescribably graceful. The shifting light from above falls upon 
an undergrowth of brush and jungle so dense that the eye cannot 
penetrate it. All over the ground is scattered last year’s havoe and 
decay. If you were a man, as you are now, but only half an inch 
high to be in keeping, you could never make your way through this 
forest. You would lie down and die in weariness and despair, or 
some of the mail-clad monsters that wander here would come and 
carry you away, and there would not be so much left asa thigh-bone 
or a tooth for future geologists to reconstruct you by. And un- 
der these great logs the new growths spring up so strong that they 
lift the logs from their places and turn them aside. There was 
never any other forest like this in historic times. Strong, gigantic, 
tangled, primeval, pathless, it is a fit residence for monsters, and 
must stay an unexplored wilderness forever. 

This description is as strictly veracious as any traveller’s tale. 
Such places were once the world’s universal vegetation, only man 
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was not there to note and describe. He could not have been. He 
did not come until things had left off their gigantic growths and 
ferocious habits, and had grown small and weak enough to permit 
his puny life amongst them. 

Such a forest is liable to fearful casualties. Sometimes these 
great seed-vessels, weighing by comparison thousands of pounds, 
come toppling down with a mighty crash, or but one huge seed slips 
from its sheath and falls with a dull thump. Such things happen 
all the time, and there are no fatal consequences. We cannot see 
them ; we do not even hear them. The trunks rub against each 
other as they sway in the wind, and the harsh grating fills the 
forest. The slipping of the joints in their sockets is like picket- 
firing. The rattle of the wind-shaken sheaths against the stems is 
as the flapping of torn mainsails in an ocean storm. But as you 
lie there, your great bulk covering many a rood, you cannot hear it 
all; for you are not of this world, and your ears are not attuned 
to any but the sounds of your own realm. Compared with an 
infinite number of beings, you are blind and deaf. ‘There are 
doubtless songs and sounds that we may some time know ; 

** But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear them.” 

We might even now discover things that would surprise us, and 
prove that this is a real world apart from ours, had we only the in- 
strument Kdison has invented. Can we hear a fly walk? Yet it is 
actually a noise he makes among his fellows on the edge of a sugar- 
bowl. All you ean discover now is not so much to you as the 
ticking of your watch. But to the senses of its denizens what a 
diapason the wind may sing in this little grass plat! 

And they are monsters, every one. That huge, flat, white, 
wrinkled, crawling creature burrows monstrously, and never ven- 
tures beyond his natural boundaries. His hide is vastly thick ; and 
since the terrible days of the pterodactyls and kindred monsters, 
there have been no creatures in our world comparable to him. He 
has strange ways even to our present senses. If there be sucha 
thing as going into one’s hole and pulling the hole in after one, he 
does it. All his contemporaries, living lives of rapine in the forest, 
are horrors in one way or another, and some of them are wonders 
of sheer awfulness. There are no tender-bodied and timid creatures 
here. Swift of foot, agile, fierce, relentless, hungry, every one, 
they are some of them clad in coats of impenetrable mail, and most 
of them have jaws and claws and terrible teeth. ‘To these endow- 
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ments they add a strength to which that which dwells in the neck 
of the rhinoceros is weak, and the stroke of a whale’s tail a puny 
effort which might not suffice for the tearing of the lace on a lady’s 
neck. Among the things we rule and slay we have no compara- 
tives for such might. 

Here, with his steel-blue wings all glittering with an unearthly 
sheen, and his armored body glowing like hot, black metal, comes 
suddenly a creature who, if insects might have their fallen angels, 
would stand for their arch-fiend. He is so alert that he seems the 
embodiment of some mental trait. His body writhes with the de- 
sire of slaughter. His eyes glow, and flashes seem to emanate from 
his living armor. All his limbs are deft and strong and hard, and he 
bears a poisoned weapon, deadlier and surer than any ever forged by 
} man. ‘To him this under-world appears as we are trying to see it 
now ; but he spurns it for those blue fields we may not know, and 
soars, glancing away, in the sunlight. But first he has secured his 
prey. A green worm longer and heavier than himself he has siezed, 
and is cruelly uncenscious of all its writhmgs, and has gone with it 
to some far nook where he will build around it an adamantine wall, 
and seal it. alive and undecaying, in his storehouse. Rapine has 
its endless carnival in this wood, and death reigns. 


Here now is a creature compared with whom all the chimeras are 


but weak conceptions. He too is armored—all covered with thick, 
dull-black plates not less impenetrable or heavy than were those of 
the Monitor to the iron hail of the Merrimac. He exerts his sleepy 
strength in upturning huge prostrate logs and crowding piles of 
timber aside for himself to pass. Give the average man his propor- 
tionate strength, and this man could perform such feats as tossing 
houses over his back, or up-ending locomotives with the toe of his 
boot. Nor is this all. When he will, he ean open the stiff armor 
on his back, and from beneath will spring a pair of filmy wings, 
transparent, dyed with prismatic colors, and upon them he will sail 
away with a roar to which that of Niagara is but a puny treble. 

He has innumerable brethren here, small and great. Here is 
one, surly like him, smaller, but almost as strong. He isa thorough 
groundling, a digger of tunnels by preference ; and when he will, 
he pushes himself headlong into the earth with irresistible strength. 
No engine invented by man possesses proportionate power. Put 
forth your hand now to the third monster who seems idle for the 
moment. Turn him on his back and observe his fearless and burly 
rage, He pulls all his massive and sturdy limbs together, he 
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draws in his head, and makes of himself an oblong, hard, black slug. 
He plays either that he is not a beetle or that he is dead. You 
may toss him up and catch him in your palm. He was dead and 
dried last year, to all appearance. ‘The monstrous brute, with all 
strength, has also a most cunning gift of dissimulation. You may 
throw hima distance which, by your standards reduced to his, would 
be equal to about twenty-five miles, and he falls unhurt and lies 
still, having not even lost his rare presence of mind. Let him alone 
now for one moment and he will regale you with a feat of acrobatism 
no other creature can like him perform. He bends his body up- 
ward, making a toggle-joint of the two pieces of himself, resting 
only upon his head and his blunt hinder end, Presently his back 
comes down with athump that is audible even to you, and there is 
a recoil which flings him high into the air. As he falls he alights 
upon his feet, and in an instant is gone into subterranean hiding. 

And here comes a fleeting and restless creature, skurrying with 
tireless feet over all obstacles—the undaunted and tireless toiler of 
the world, who knows no rest and needs none. She has entered 
into all the literature of the human race, in every age and clime. 
Her family is disseminated in millions throughout the world. She 
is a warrior, a castle-builder, a resistless destroyer, a brilliant econo- 
mist, a ruler who, without a king or a legislative assembly, has con- 
structed codes and lives by them, an architect whose domes mark 
the dim horizon-line in every desert, a traveller whose paths stretch 
across every land, a toiler whose galleries undermine the foundations 
of all that man has builded, and who has carried away piecemeal 
the tombs of forgotten kings. An undaunted and educated com- 
batant, she fights not alone from nature, but for conquest and actual 
gain. There is no standard by which to estimate the real strength 
of those slender limbs. 

And here is a curious thing that you have come to these haunts 
to find. You are idling away an hour in watching a creature whose 
life you may study only in such places, infinitely removed from you, 
you think ; between you and whom there is a great gulf fixed. If 
you were even seeking comparisons between yourself and animals, 
there is an infinite number larger, stronger, more beautiful whom 
you would prefer. You would not think of an insect in any event, 
in that connection, and not the ant among insects. 

Yet you are watching, as she hastens by with her poor burden, 
the creature who in all the realm of nature comes in intelligence 
next after man. Studies of her have yielded results that are undis- 
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puted and undoubted, and that may well be included amongst won- 
derful things. Organized government, a standing army, the hold- 
ing of slaves, the keeping of kine and the pasturing and milking of 
them, the sowing and reaping of grain in prepared fields, the main- 
tenance of a sanitary and ordinary police, the playing of athletic 
games, the march, the camp, the fight, and the retreat, the building 
of bridges and tunnels, and the making of roads—all these inten- 
tional things the ants do according to family and necessity, often 
surprisingly like men, and sometimes better than men, do; and 
they are things imitated or originated by no other creature. They 
also understand the enormous benefits of cooperation—of working 
together as a body. So far as any immediate organization is con- 
cerned, they have no quarrels among themselves. This is even 
superhuman. So farasall other similar organizations are concerned, 
they are at deadly enmity always. This is merely like men. They 
also make mistakes. They get beaten in battle ; they fail in ill- 
considered enterprises ; they miscaleulate and misbuild, and are the 
frequent subjects of accident and flood, owing to their own mis- 
taken calculations, and disaster or prosperity, smile or frown, gov- 
erned by circumstances. This is all so human that the creature 
may well be the subject of that extraordinary interest it has always 
excited. 

Away in yon nook, strung from weed to weed, hangsa curious net 
of air-drawn cables. They are not sooty ropes, clumsily tied and 
anchored, like those to which you are accustomed. They shine ; 
they are woven of many filmy strands ; they are very strong ; and 
the creature whose they are, spun them from his own bowels. It is 
useless to speculate upon what he may think as he contemplates 
his work ; but from our view, it isa most wonderful thing. The 
wind shakes it, the dew hangs in heavy crystal globes upon it and 
bends it downward, but it does not break. Itis intended to catch and 
hold, not any given thing, but anything whatever that may blunder 
into it. They do not know of it by tradition, and it is a curious 
thing that they do not ; for this baleful net has been spread for the 
unwary in all the nooks and corners of the world time immemorial. 
‘Some of its victims have a thousand eyes, yet do not see it. There 
is no memory, no reason, no power of deduction among these vic- 
tims. Predestined, they blunder into it one after the other as 
though it were a new invention. That class of winged insect life 
of which the domestic fly seems a fair sample are giddy things, but 
the real reason is that, change as they may to conform to the cir- 
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cumstances of climate or the necessities of environment, the crea- 
tures of nature never learn anything that may help them out of 
an individual dilemma in avoiding the great rwe that death is the 
law of life. ‘The monster who crouches in this snare will inevitably 
get his prey, and none shall deliver it out of his hands. ° 

There is the sagacious owner, swinging in the midst of his filmy 
habitation, silent and alert for hours. Cruelty, craft, perseverance, 
are his dominant traits. Whenever he has invaded the world of 
man he has been remorselessly swept down and crushed since the in- 
stinct of neatness first found lodgment in the brain of woman, but 
he only builds again, and continues to dangle from the ceiling, an 
acrobatic ghoul, careless alike of the consternation of his enemies 
and his own martyrdom. Spangled with dew-drops or grimy with 
dust ; ugly with picked skeletons or torn and ragged until they are 
the accepted emblems of desertion and decay, his snares hang all 


over the world. The fellow there does not care for these things. He 


is suited to this wilderness, and goes not elsewhere. He is black, in 
keeping with his character, is covered with coarse bristles, and has 
a crimson spot in the middle of his body like a bloody eye. He 
hangs head downwards, entirely motionless, waiting. The world 
comes to him who waits. 

Presently some giddy creature comes sailing by, flying hither and 
thither in the wantonness of insect happiness, and blunders in. — It 
is a common fatality with wiser heads than his. The ugly sentinel 
is awake now, and with deft, hairy fingers fastens him in beyond 
struggle or hope. You know as you watch this death that the pain 
and pang are not ours alone, but extend downward through a vast 
creation where the joy of living is, like ours, shadowed always by the 
inevitable doom. ‘These creatures may not ponder upon it as we do, 
and die a thousand times in thinking of it, but they know it when 
it comes. It seems as though this web must break, in the struggles 
of that tiny agony, greater than which was never quenched in fagot- 
smoke and martyrdom. It is the old story ever unexplained, and 
which has but one solution. The stronger has a right to his prey, 
and the doom inevitable hangs over all. 


For, seeking him with assiduous alertness, even now comes - 


Nemesis, the spider’s fate. He is a yellowish monster, wasp-like, 
and, in keeping with his family traits, implacable. He belongs to 
the firm of original paper-makers, who labored for thousands of 
years before even the Chinese imitated them. But this one departed 
from tradition, and is a mason. Carrying his materials from the 
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slimy margins of the brooks and puddles, going and coming all 
the day with an implacable industry, he has built himself a long gal- 
lery of cells under the eaves or beneath a cornice. In each com- 
partment he places a spider and an egg. Paralyzed, yet not killed, 
by a mysterious infusion of which the ‘dauber” alone possesses 
the secret, the poor spider shall lie there immured until the egg 
hatches, when his destiny shall be fulfilled by his being eaten. It 
is in such haunts as these—this under-world of beauty and horror— 
that this builder of living tombs finds his victims. 

But one can see only the smallest fraction of the life of this realm 
with the unaided eye. The under side of every leaf has its myriads. 
The earth beneath is full. A lifetime of study, of that peculiar form 
of investigation whose only reward is in knowing, might be spent 
in this little nook of a crowded world. The white mystery of 
winter will come. A mysterious disappearance, an apparently 
total annihilation, will take place. Silence will brood over the 
dead and yellow forest, and one will imagine that the scene can 
never be renewed. Yet with the first warmth there is a resurrec- 
tion. The creatures that were dead are all alive, and there are even 
accessions and additions. The gray thing that crept or was laid 
away in autumn comes forth in the bright days a creature whose 
gorgeousness surprises, and whose multitudes and activities alarm. 
The tiny opalescent egg lying so many silent months in the heart 
of a weed-stalk comes forth now so changed that there is no feature 
by which to trace him. Sooner or later every crawling caterpillar 
floats upon the summer air, the dazzling emblem of immortality. 
Men are frightened by the unreasonbleness of the assumption of 
the fact of a hereafter, yet a stranger thing than the survival of the 
human soul is seen every summer hour in every corner of the world. i 
Round and round the eycle of change and renewal go the petty ! 
insects which are not worth a thought, and practically never die. ; 
Could we see death with the far vision of some tall archangel, how 
might not our conceptions of it change ! 

We may look in vain for some acknowledged monarch of this 
realm, which lacks at least that one thing to complete our idea of | 
it. There is none. Government is an artificial thing of society. 
This isa theocracy. But perhaps we may imagine aruler that shall 
fit ouridea. She comes now, deliberately mincing over the tree- 
tops. She wears an opera cloak rather stiff in its folds, perhaps, but 
undoubtedly gorgeous, and the only one she has. It is of a brilliant | 
scarlet, deliberately and conspicuously polka-dotted with black. 
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Coccinella is her mellifluous name, but, queer caricature of humanity, 
the children and the unlearned folk have known her time out of 
mind as lady-bug. But there is something in her perambulations 
of the slanting leaves that reminds one of female modesty in a 
church aisle looking for a pew. She is, however, a continual prom- 
enader ; she never sits down, and knows no rest. Up a stalk, out 
to the end of a leaf, across to the next one—you may watch her 
an hour, and she continues this apparently aimless programme at 
the same steady gait. Insert your finger beneath her and she 
seems unconscious of any change, and continues her tireless 
promenade up your sleeve, preferring the inside. Her life is one 
of ceaseless activity at the same changeless gait, and there are no 
ups and downs in it save those incident to the obliquity of weed- 
stalks and the slant of shiny leaves; and, with the usual strange 
insect indifference to the law of Newton, the under side and the 
upper are precisely the same to her. With the obese worms and 
surly beetles and nervous ants and cunning spiders she has nothing 
todo. She is a *‘ lady”’—Lady Bug, with a register in the peerage. 

Is she? The question brings us back again to the continuous 
reign of terror and rule of death in our world of a fence-corner. 
In all these placid peregrinations madam is merely looking for some- 
thing to catch. With all her deceptive demeanor and quiet ways 
she manages to put thousands of other bugs away under her crimson 
cloak, and that is why there is no rest for her feet, no end to her 
march. The entire business of her life is murder, and the only 
ambition of her serene instinct is to kill. 

It is with some regret that I close this hour in the under-world 
with so plain a statement about a creature who stands with Daddy 
Long-legs and Mistress Dragon-fly in the minds of children and 
the tales of folk-lore in all lands. For Lady Bug is an important 
personage. She is the object of many harmless popular supersti- 
tions, of story and song and legend, and with many even of super- 
stitious dread. German children know her as Mary-bug, and the 
rising generation of every land has its current and devoutly- 
believed legends concerning her. There are several hundred kinds 
of her, most of them brilliantly clad, but not all wearing the crimson 
cloak. There is one thing to remember which is much to her 
eredit, and that is, that she is classed, in all her genera and species, 
as the friend of man. Wherever you find her among the flowers, 
and especially the roses, it were well to view her murderous prome- 
nades with leniency. 
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It is possible that the crop of a whole district might depend upon 
her instinct and appetite, and she never be thought of in connec- 
tion with it. And here arises to view the fact of the actual im- 
portance of the under-world to us and our prosperity. So hung 
together by invisible threads is the strange world which we think is 
all ours, that the life of man may readily come to depend upon the 
existence of a bug. Destroy for a single year that rule of death 
which has its fastnesses in the nooks and corners of creation, and 
man would be the sufferer. That upon which we mainly depend 
for the rectification of our mistakes, and for the securing through 
difficulty and pain of the greatest good to the greatest number, we 
call ‘the balance of power.” It dwells with the minority, and is 
an unknown quantity. It is often forgotten or disregarded. But 
it never dies. It is the mute sovereign overall the passions of party, 
over all the petty ambitions, over the schemes of the outs against the 
ins. And in the world upon whose resources our physical lives de- 
pend it has been for uncounted centuries the only rule. Something, 
many things, one against the other, must hold the balance of power. 
The innumerable tribes of the sea, the countless hosts of the land, 
must prey one upon the other with a ratio of destruction that cannot 
safely be diminished or increased. Over this unseen world we 
thoughtlessly walk ; its nooks and corners, such as this, are beneath 
our serious thought. The knowledge that is power, we think, ap- 
plies to higher things. Does it truly? Shall there ever come that 
day of wisdom when man shall know that he himself is but a link in 
creation’s mighty chain, and that his dominion stops not alone at the 
margin of the sea, but isalso hedged by viewless boundaries on every 
hand ? 

JAMES STEELE. 
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There are two tragedies enacted for us daily, 
At which we laugh—God grant not harshly nor unkindly, 
But laughter that has touched its quivering lips to weeping— 
(Ah, ‘tis the deepest tragedy has laughter in it !):— 
First, Youth, with peach-blow cheeks, that would seem old and world-wise; 
Then Age, with harlequin’s set smile and twitching fingers, 
That clutches after youth and grasps its folly-mantle. 
And so we look and laugh.—We also are the Players ! 
CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN, 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
NEW YORK AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


‘* AMONG patriots it is always in order to talk about the next war,” said 
a Western orator. It is evident that he was not a pension agent or a Re- 
publican politician, or his discourse would have been about ‘“ the late war” 
—always ‘‘ late,” although ended a quarter of acentury ago. But the next 
presidency is always before us. Like death and taxation, it is certain to 
come, and it is well to be ready for it. Especially well is it for the 
Democracy of the country, and those persons of independent judgments 
who find themselves by force of circumstances in association with the 
Democracy, to seriously study its possibilities and duties in time to be ready 
for both. Nothing is more certain than that the time is at hand for the 
Democrats, in the matter of the presidency, to take a departure. Hereto- 
fore they have been travelling in a groove. With the one idea of ex- 
pediency always uppermost, they have looked to one quarter for their 
candidates. Under the impression that New York was the focal and turn- 
ing point in the contest, they have given little or no thought to the rest of 
the field. It has been New York first, last, and all the time. Seymour, 
Greeley, Tilden, Hancock (really a New Yorker, although credited to Penn- 
sylvania), and Cleveland—twice named—is a remarkable list ; remarkable 
for the deference, if not servility, it shows on the part of a great national 
organization, and, according to its claims, the only Simon-pure and truly 
national party there was, to the supposed demands of a single locality. Is 
it not time for the Democracy to get out of that rut ? 

It is not merely a question of dignity and the proprieties. It is a ques- 
tion of expediency in the lower sense as well as in the higher. What have 
the Democrats gained by the steady support of New York presidential can- 
didates? Out of six consecutive nominees, counting Cleveland twice, they 
have elected two, and succeeded in inaugurating one. That is not a re- 
markably favorable showing. If New York had a claim on the Democratic 
party by reason of any exceptional fidelity or efficiency of its party adher- 
ents, the case might be different ; but that can hardly be urged in view of 
the fact that Cleveland, at the last election, was defeated not only by New 
York, but by New York Democrats. Whether New York is—as we believe 
it to be—or is not, at heart and in principle, a Democratic State, it will 
hardly be denied that if Cleveland had received the practically unanimous 
support of the New York Democrats, with such help as he got from Mug- 
wump and other outside sources, he would now be President of the United 
States. There were two elements or forces among New York Democrats 
that, by more or less unintentional co-operation, defeated Cleveland. They 
were Governor Hill and Tammany Hall. Neither was really opposed to 
Cleveland ; in fact, they supported him with tolerable sincerity ; but the 
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trouble was that they put their own interests above those of the party to 
which they professed allegiance, and procured their triumph by means 
that contributed to its overthrow. 

Hill, in the last campaign, was the candidate of two parties that in some 
respects were directly antagonistic. He was the open nominee of the 
Democrats and publicly accepted their candidature. He was, at the same 
time, the secret nominee of the organized liquor men, and sought their 
support by equally positive efforts. It will not do, in palliation of such 
inconsistency, to claim that the positions of the liquor dealers and of the 
Democracy were in accord. They were not. Years ago the writer attended 
a Democratic convention in the West, which was addressed by one of the 
noted party leaders. A storm of wind and rain arose. The speaker ad- 
vised his hearers not to mind the elements, for, said he, ‘‘ rain makes corn, 
corn makes whiskey, and whiskey makes Democrats.” The time for such 
pleasantries, which strengthen an impression that has been too exten- 
sively entertained, has gone by. There can be no greater injustice to the 

+ Democratic party than to charge it with affiliation with rum shops and 
sympathy with the teachings and practices they too often inculcate, and a 
which the leadership of such men as Hill seems to imply. While opposed 
to ‘*‘sumptuary” measures and liberal as to all questions involving personal 
liberty, the Democratie party must look for success to reformatory ten- 
dencies. The degradation of the Republican machine, and the abuses in 
connection with the ballot and the revenues which it engenders, force its 
opponents, as a matter of policy, to take higher ground and appeal to the 
better elements of all parties. 

In the recent campaign, Democratic liquor dealers naturally put the in- : 
terests of their business, on which their living depended, above those of 
their party, and were ready to trade off the National ticket for a State 
administration to suit their purposes, and to a considerable extent did so, 
They would not have been human had they done otherwise. Governor Hill 
understood this very well when he accepted the equivocal position he oceu- 
pied, and especially so after his professed opponents put up against him a 
well-known Pharisee, who now lies buried ‘‘ outside the breastworks” 
where he fell, for the express purpose of being traded off in his favor. He 
undertook to serve two masters at the same time, with a clear comprehen- 
sion that one of them was to be cheated. He knew, too, which was most 
likely to suffer. It it true that the Democratic party of New York under- 


stood Hill’s attitude very well when it accepted his candidacy in the last q : 
campaign, thus condoning it; but this only proves that the New York 
Democracy, when willing to adopt such means for local success, is an un- 
safe leader for a national organization. 

As for Tammany, its position is very well understood. It is for the 


Democratic party after its own interests are served. It is for Tammany 
first of all, which means the local offices. To secure them, no small portion 
of its adherents were willing to barter the national ticket. The opponents 
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’ of the Democracy understood the situation precisely, and under the deft 


and timely manipulation of the opportunist Platt, were ready and equal to 
the occasion. Every Tammany man of shaky virtue was given the oppor- 
tunity to dicker the presidency for the New York Mayoralty and the local 
spoils. It is questionable whether, in view of the considerable support that 
Cleveland drew from the opposing ranks, the defections of Hill and of 
Tammany, if either had come alone, would have been fatal ; but, occurring 
together, they did the work, and did it effectually. 

The past is past, but the security of the future demands that it should 
not be forgotten. It is now an excellent time to bring it under review. 
Heretofore the dealings of those who, while claiming superior merit as 
Democrats, for personal ends gave over the country to four years more of 
protectionist monopoly and the rule of the old-time spoilsmen, have 
been handled with gloves of softest texture, but the facts remain all 
the same. The question now is whether the continuation of New York’s 
leadership will not tend to similar disaster. Hillis still on deck as the New 
York Democracy’s pilot, and presumably with schemes looking to Hill’s 
benefit without very much regard to other interests. His appearance at 
the Grover Cleveland dinner the other day was one of the most curious 
episodes of the time, and proves the audacity as well as the ambition of 
the mari. There could hardly be a more startling illustration of what the 
world calls ‘‘cheek.” Had Shakspere put Mark Antony’s speech in 
Ceesar’s praise into the mouth of Brutus, as he stood with dripping blade 
in hand above the murdered man, the scene would scarcely have been more 
incongruously dramatic than that of Hill, with Cleveland’s friends about 
him, fulsomely ‘‘ orating” above the ‘‘ remains” of his late party chief, o’er- 
thrown, but not yet wholly dead. Tammany, also, is on hand, its appetite 
for local spoil in no way impaired ; and Platt still lives, ready as ever to 
arrange a ‘‘deal” with friend or foe, through which his grip on federal 
patronage may be maintained. 

The lessons which the facts, as just presented, should teach the Democ- 
racy of the nation would seem to be obviousenough. The first is that New 
York is decidedly an uncertain factor, and that no time or effort should be 
lost in seeking victory elsewhere. New York is not the country. It has 
commanded too much attention in the past. The next is that it would do 
no harm if the line of succession that has given New York the Democratic 
candidates for the past twenty-four years were broken. In fact, the neces- 
sity for a change has come. Fortunately there is ample material of most 
excellent quality in all parts of the country. What the Democracy now 
needs is a National ticket rather than a New York ticket. 


PRESIDENT AND PATRONAGE. 


THE comments of the Civil Service Record, the organ of the Boston re- 
formers, on the President’s appointments to office are anything but * civil.” 
They would seem more appropriate as coming from a Signal Service 
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Record. They are surcharged with thunder and lightning, and come with 
a breeziness that is suggestive of a cyclone fresh from the prairies. The 
Record declares that Harrison’s distribution of patronage ‘‘ may be called, 
without exaggeration, the wildest scheme of anarchy and pillage of gov- 
ernment offices that has been presented to the eyes of the younger gen- 
eration.” Pretty strong language this, from staid Bostonians, who are pre- 
sumed to measure their words with as much accuracy as they do the meat 
and flour and fish and beans they buy and sell in their markets. That 
it has not been uttered without ample warrant is, however, shown by the 
coldest of facts and figures, which the Record proceeds to give in a remark- 
ably detailed and business-like way. The substance of its arraignment is 
that, in the first two months of the Harrison regime, 9,500 new appoint- 
ments, involving nearly an equal number of removals from office, were 
made, as against 2,000 during a corresponding period of «Mr. Cleveland's 
administration. Mr. Cleveland, as we all remember, was roundly de- 
nounced for his alleged merciless use of the axe. 

That the mere fact of so many changes in government employees in so 
brief a time, even if all the selections made were respectable, involves a 
gross abuse of the removing and appointing power, goes without argument. 
No business concern would dream of such a revolutionary proceeding. 
The head of a great and complicated government has no right to do what 
the manager of any banking, manufacturing, or mercantile establishment 
would know to be a step for which he would merit instant discharge. 
Unfortunately, however, many of the removals, being of competent and 
faithful persons in the midst of their terms of office, are outrageous, and 
many of the appointments are, for a variety of reasons that are well known, 
positively disreputable. How could it well be otherwise when the Presi- 
dent's principal advisers in the matter of patronage have been ‘‘ Tom” 
Platt in the East, Mahone, the great repudiator of Virginia, in the South, 
and Kerens, late Star-route contractor and speculator, in the West? Figs 
are not to be gathered in great quantities from such thistles as these. 

But what strikes us as decidedly the most reprehensible feature of this 
business is not the President’s share in the distribution of the offices, but 
his share in the receipts. The charge has been published, and, so far as 
we have seen, is not denied, that the President has given lucrative offices 
to relatives by both blood and marriage. Here is something that seems to 
us to be more than a scandal. What is the difference between giving to 
one’s household and giving to one’s self? Morally, in the case of public 
office, the distinction must be a very narrow one. Suppose the President, 
not content with his legal salary of $50,000 per annum, should arrange, 
through appointments to office of creatures of his own, to transfer an addi- 
tional amount of the public moneys to his own pocket, there would be no 
question of his culpability. In giving the money to his own family—to his 
brother, to his father-in-law, to his wife’s kindred, and to others within the 
circle of consanguinity—he comes dangerously near to that principle. The 
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system is not only capable of abuse ; it is abuse in itself. No man worthy 
of the dignity of the highest office in the commonwealth would think of 
permitting the question of propriety in such a matter to be raised in his 
case. We know how Washington, whom Harrison comes after—a hundred 
years after—looked at such things. Even Hayes, who was by no means 
our greatest President, refused to appoint his wife’s cousin to office because 
of the criticism his action might evoke. Cleveland, whom Harrison defeated, 
kept his hands clear from the contamination of everything like nepotism. 
He regarded ‘‘ public office as a public trust.” Harrison seems to regard it 
as a private perquisite. 


THE BURLESQUE CONVENTION AT BERLIN. 


On the 14th of June the great international fantoccini show at Berlin 
came to an end,’and the curtain fell to the concerted music of a mixture 
of national anthems, above which the proud and jubilant strains of ‘* Yan- 
kee Doodle” rose piercing and triumphant. Searcely less majestic and 
inspiring pealed the cadences of ‘* Hail Columbia,” and the stirring rever- 
berations of the ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner” nobly completed the rich 
combination of republican harmony. From a shady corner of the or- 
chestra the familiar measures of ‘‘ God save the Queen ” ascended, but not 
with the vigor or buoyancy ordinarily imparted by Britons to the hymn of 
their country. In the usually bold strophes of ‘t The Watch on the Rhine,” 
a mysterious, not to say suspicious, quality was perceptible, the chorus 
being heard to utter, in sarcastic tones, sentiments not strictly in keeping 
with the spirit of the occasion. But the German bands were as brazen as 
ever, and contributed sonorously to the deafening tumult. It was uni- 
versally conceded that no public event in all Europe had ever been brought 
to a more uproarious conclusion. 

For several successive weeks a convocation of artfully prepared and in- 
geniously manipulated lay figures had been engaged in a tournament of 
unprecedented liveliness and activity. For reasons satisfactory to the 
competing parties, the theatre had been erected in the capital of Germany, 
under the eyes of the most skilful puppet-manager of modern times, who 
was thus enabled to direct the movements of his dolls with his own dex- 
terous hand, while his rivals were compelled to depend upon wires—the 
use of which, when handled from a distance, leaves much to be desired. 
But if the machinery of the American exhibit was open to objection on 
this score, the deficiency was balanced by the admirable properties of the 
images, three specimens of which had been chosen with sagacious precau- 
tion by an operator alleged by his friends to possess superhuman faculties 
of selection and adaptation. For suppleness of joint, pliancy of limb, and 
prompt obedience to the slightest touch of the rod, these puppets had long 
been the admiration of experts. Under their master’s guiding hand some 
of them had at times seemed to be endowed with reasoning faculties, and 
in many of their famous performances their movements were so subtly 
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guided as to suggest not only the presence of brains, but, in rare and 
happy moments, of something resembling a conscience. To the exacting 
requirements of social mimicry they were marvellously fitted. They could 
eat, drink, flirt, flatter, and crook the pregnant hinges of the knee with 
surpassing facility and a lifelike simulation of intelligence. To witness 
their execution of the crowning saltatory feat of their nation, the political 
double-shuffle, was to recognize that the highest perfection of mechanical 
achievement had been reached. Therefore the confidence of the American 
showman, in undertaking to produce his accustomed effects from a point 
three thousand miles away, was not so audacious as it might have appeared 
to the incredulous spectators. 

As for the English participant in the affair, his position was not so much 
that of a contestant for the tempting prize as of a shrewd and crafty spec- 
ulator, who, by watching his chances and putting in a neat stroke of work 
at judicious intervals, might at least scoop in odd profits, and perhaps 
get away with a share of the gate money. Although he could not reckon 
upon securing the principal trophy, he stood to win something handsome, 
whatever the result might be. He had been in the show business before, 
and had played the fantoecini comedy in this same city, years ago, under 
the management of an illustrious leader now no more. The principle 
upon which he operated was the one to which he had been trained from 
infancy—namely, ‘*Go as you please and grab what you can.” In fact, 
it was not supposed that he would make himself conspicuous in the strife. 
The real excitement was centred in the champions of the European and 
American continents, respectively known and often irreverently referred 
to as Bizzy the Dutchman and Yankee Jim. And the odds, at the clearing 
of the stage for action, were unquestionably dead against the latter. The 
favorite of the fatherland, being on his own ground, and having his in- 
struments literally at his finger ends, was expected to make himself mas- 
ter of the situation in no time, and to lead his antagonist the most despe- 
rate and exhausting dance.on record. But to the amazement of the 
multitude, he did nothing of that kind. His puppets seemed to be put up i 
only to be sent sprawling all over the arena by those of the Yankee com- { 
batant. In every tussle the German side was worsted, and it presently 
became apparent to unimpassioned observers not only that the arch schemer 
of Europe was destined to defeat, but that he had no desire to be victori- 
ous. From the very start he was seen to be playing a losing game, with 
strategy deliberate and aforethought. To draw a figure from the genial 
domestie recreation of the United States, he coppered himself every time. 
Or, to seek illustration from a kindred manly diversion, he kept on the 
gloves while exposing his features to the bare knuckles of his opponent. 
In the plainest of plain language, he gave himself away. What the Eng- 
lishman and his followers thought of the mystification, is a question of 
some perplexity. What the Germans thought was indicated by whispers 
that their manager was preparing the way for a grand revival of his own 
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thrilling drama, ‘* Bizzy In a Gale of Wind,” in which the puppets would 
be discarded and the author would himself assume the diabolic réle of the 
hero. What the American contingent thought is open to no doubt what- 
ever. They rejoiced as jovially, and strained their throats as lustily, and 
threw up their hats as recklessly as if the fight had been anything but a 
sham fight on the other side. They went pretty nearly crazy with exulta- 
tion, while the wily German searched his well-stocked wardrobe for a 
sleeve big enough to contain the whole of his laughter. 

So it was vociferously adjudged that the American lay figures covered 
themselves and their nimble-witted manipulator with every variety of 
glory, and, as has been remarked, the exposition closed with a hilarious 
burst of congratulation to the putative conquerers. The winner of the 
nominal prize relaxed his hold of the wires and accepted the homage of 
his admirers just as if he had earned it, and the trio of dolls were ordered 
home to be put on exhibition in various parts of the country which pro- 
duced them. As to the subsequent proceedings we are compelled to rely 
upon conjecture. Before many months shall have passed—possibly by 
the time that this magazine is given to the world—we may imagine the 
American public propounding for its own consideration a series of search- 
ing and categorical inquiries, and supplying to itself the answers, all and 
several, to the following effect : 

Q. Do you, on sober reflection, presume to believe that the renowned 
German showman is an utter, idiotic, incapable, and irredeemable ass ? 

A. Searcely. 

Q. Has it been the habit of his life to make himself needlessly the laugh- 
ing-stock of the civilized world ? 

A. Not much. 

Q. Do you suppose that he would have put up this discreditable job on 
himself unless he had an object in which he could find his complete and 
satisfactory account ? 

A. We reckon not. 

Q. When experienced showmen of this class allow themselves to be over- 
shadowed or snuffed out, in any feature of their business, are you not 
aware that it is usually a blind, to enable them to work out other secret 
enterprises, unsuspected and unmolested ? 

A. Ah, there! 

Q. Doesn't it occur to you, then, that perhaps you hallooed too loud 
before you were out of the wood; that you blew your trumpets a little too 
previously ; in general terms, that you qualified yourself for about all the 
ridicule and mockery the world has to spare, when you went mad over Jim 
the Plume-man’s counterfeit victory in the Berlin puppet-show ? 

A. [Silence, deep and pervading, significant of complete and uncondi- 
tional acquiescence. | 
* * * * * * * 

The temptation to regard the proceedings of the Samoa commissioners 
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otherwise than as a subject for raillery is by no means powerful, but there 
are many Americans whose concern for the reputation of their country 
has been awakened, and who look for a serious and rational review of the 
extraordinary international complication into which their government has 
been drawn. It is proper that this desire should be gratified, notwith- 
standing the difficulty of dealing gravely with a transaction in which the 
grotesque features are so disproportionately prominent. At no previous 
period of its history has this republic ever been entangled in such absurd 
disputes as those which have grown out of our injudicious interference 
in the affairs of a remote and insignificant community, with whose griev- 
ances or aspirations we have no conceivable connection, and whose destiny 
is as utterly beyond our range of legitimate consideration as it is beyond 
our control. Under no present circumstances can the scope of American 
policy be made to embrace the scattered populations of undeveloped 
islands in the Southern Pacific. The conditions of the future may compel 
us to expand the area of our intercourse, and to establish new influences 
and relationships in the Polynesian archipelago ; but at this day the region 
has so little practical claim upon our attention that it remains virtuaily an 
unknown part of the globe. Our statesmen have consistently excluded it 
from their observation, and naturally find themselves incompetent to deal 
with questions in which it becomes a leading factor. Unfitted by the 
methods of their training for any but the most conventional forms of 
diplomacy, they approach the unfamiliar fields of Oriental politics unpre- 
pared by study and totally deficient in experience. When they encounter 
the practiced experts of European state-craft, they labor under disadvan- 
tages which no intelligence or native shrewdness can overcome. In the 
civil service of every first-class European power there are scores of men 
who have given their lives to the minute investigation of the various social, 
geographical and administrative problems in which the East abounds. 
The knowledge they acquire is indispensable to the promotion of the great * 
schemes in which their governments are involved, and to the development 
of the mercantile enterprises to which their countrymen are devoted. 
Recognizing no such needs in our own national existence, and exempt 
from the anxieties which beset a people staggering, like the English, under 
a weight of over-production, we cultivate no acquaintance with the races 
which other civilized states are seeking to master with the view of making 
them tributary to their commercial requirements. If called upon to meet 
in controversy any of the thoroughly equipped transatlantic governments, 
we present a spectacle of shallow ignorance and incapacity contending 
with ample erudition and the ready skill resulting from years of discipline 
and culture. What chances have we of success in any undertaking thus 
conducted? Defeat, if not disgrace, as certainly awaits us as if we deliv- 
ered ourselves, bound hand and foot, to the mercy of our opponents. 

The time may come when Americans will be goaded by necessities simi- 
lar to those of the manufacturing countries of Europe, but it is still far 
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distant, and, in existing circumstances, nothing but the pressure of great 
and exceptional emergencies can make us feel dependent upon Eastern 
connections. If war should chance to overtake us, as was the case thirty 
years ago, a naval station in the Pacific would be of obvious benefit ; and, 
even in peace, a coaling depot like that which Samoa affords is a conven- 
ience worth possessing. But the permanent right of occupation is not snf- 
ficiently important to justify a departure from our wisest traditions to ob- 
tain it. The experiment of insisting upon making ourselves at home in a 
particular group of Pacific islands would be regarded as indicating a pur- 
pose to establish similar settlements elsewhere, and this would surely be 
resented by those powers which look upon Polynesian territory as properly 
liable to colonization only by themselves. If such a step were taken, it 
would have to be supported by measures to which the sober judgment of 
Americans is entirely adverse, and which, to’ be effective, must be prose- 
euted on a vast and imposing scale. The jealousy of the European trading 
nations could not be excited without provoking weighty consequences. The 
East, they assume, is to be their prey if anybody's ; and should they fail in 
their purpose of cutting it up and appropriating it to suit themselves, they 
would none the less unite in resistance to the intrusion of a presumptuous 
interloper from North America. If we were capable of contemplating any 
rashness of the kind, we should find them all arrayed against us. Fortunate- 
ly there are enough of us who are conscious of the republic’s limitations to 
preserve us from the commission and the penalties of such folly. 

No arguinent worth a moment’s thought can be broug!it forward to sus- 
tain the persistent meddling of the United States with Samoa’s grievances, 
hopes, or perils. Our trade is trivial and is not expected to increase. Our 
material interests are subordinate to those of both Germany and England. 
The suggestion that philanthropic motives should impel us to interpose 
between the rapacity of a powerful empire and its feeble victims has no 
practical value, and may therefore be dismissed without deliberation. The 
governments of the earth are not largely devoting themselves, in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, to humanitarian pursuits, and the United 
States are as little likely to waste their time in such diversions as any of 
the community of nations. A state which should publicly apply itself to 
the redressal of wrongs inflicted on its neighbors would very soon find it- 
self out of business as an independent commonwealth. This country has 
quite enough to do in keeping up its own reputation for just dealing, with- 
out attempting to enforce justice or inculeate generosity among strangers. 
The truth is that in this matter of Samoa we put ourselves into a false 
position at the beginning, and our vanity would not allow us to get out of 
it without indulging in a show of bravado. Our conduct is like that of a 
froward boy who is unwilling to give up the plaything he has laid his hands 
on, although he knows perfectly well he is not strong enough to fight for 
it. He makes a childish pretence that he is only guarding it from a big 
bully who means to wrest it from the weak brother to whom it really be- 
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longs ; but he would drop it in short order if the bully were to double his 
fists in earnest. It is true enough that he would stand up sturdily in 
defence of his own property, and take his chances of the worst kind of a 
licking ; but to run the same risk on another fellow’s account would be a 
very different sort of game. Meanwhile he misleads the poor little devil 
who owns the toy, boosts him with fictitious expectations, and sets him up 
as a target for persecutions that will never cease whilé the unhappy wretch 
draws the breath of life. 

That is the attitude of the United States in this miserable contention. 
What the position of Germany is—her present purpose and her far-reach- 
ing resolves for the future—the readers of this magazine have already 
been informed. Inthe number for March of this year, attention was di- 
rected to tLe extraordinary scheme of colonial aggrandizement with which 
the bosom of Prince Bismarck has been secretly swelling ever since his 
startling discovery that the resources of the newly created empire were 
inadequate to the complete realization of his lofty dreams. By inaugurat- 
ing a system of territorial spoliation in various quarters of the globe, and 
especially in the islands of the Pacific Ocean, he hopes to establish the 
“supremacy of his confederation, to insure to the dynasty of his sovereign a 
virtual ascendency over all nations, and incidentally to afford such oe- 
cupation to his personal descendants as shall maintain them permanently 
in the exalted station to which he has elevated the house. For the devel- 
opment of this mighty plan no energy in preparation will be lacking, and 
to its fulfilment all conflicting interests are to be subordinated. What 
open, aggressive force cannot accomplis!:, will be secured by strategy or 
craft. The question which the student of events has to examine is not, 
primarily, whether the enormous design can be carried through, but 
whether Prince Bismarck has such absolute confidence in it as to encourage 
him to concentrate all his forces upon its execution. Reference to the 
article in which this question was discussed, last March, will perhaps fa- 
cilitate investigation of the subject. It wilk be seen that the agents of the 
German chancellor had advised him that Samoa was the most convenient 
and commanding point from which to direct the operations of his arma- 
ments in Eastern waters ; and that the possession of this group was there- 
fore strongly desirable, though probably in no sense indispensable. The 
movements of the past few years have been so guided as to secure, in due 
season, an undivided authority over the Samoans, and the end would have 
been ere now attained but for the unlooked-for interference of the United 
States. It is probable that other stations of almost equal value could be 
occupied and turned to account, if the prolonged dispute, and the light of 
notoriety thrown upon Germany's action in that locality, should deprive 
the chosen position of some of its advantages ; but it does not accord with 
Bismarck’s imperious temper to be diverted from the course he has laid 
down, and nothing has thus far appeared to indicate the slightest devia- 
tion. Of all comedies ever performed by actors who represent the inter- 
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ests of empires, that which ran its length in Berlin during the early sum- 
mer was one of the flimsiest in plot, the most specious in artifice, and the 
least calculated to deceive the watchful. The intrigue was ingeniously 
devised to blind the American spectators, and induce them to believe that 
compliance was vouchsafed to all the demands of their delegates, when in 
fact every concession was void of substance and meaning, and the denoue- 
ment left Prince Bismarck wholly free to plant himself more firmly than 
ever on the ground originally selected. 

At the date when these lines are written the agreement between Ger- 
many, England, and the United States is locked up in Mr. Phelps’s port- 
manteau, on an Atlantic steamer, and no part of its text has been officially 
revealed. But enough has made itself known to prove that while it may 
contain the appropriate materials of a brand-new shining plume for Mr. 
Blaine’s knightly brow, and sufficient froth and glitter to constitute one of 
the largest and most prismatic soap-bubbles ever blown, it also provides 
abundant means for the subjugation of Samoa to Bismarck’s sway. The 
Republican party has writhed and gyrated in the throes of an enthusiasm 
which could searcely have been surpassed if the Secretary of State had 
suddenly succeeded to the Presidential chair, vice Harrison resigned and 
Morton put out of the way ; and the organs have taken infinite pains to 
make it understood that the London Times has patted us on the back and 
called us pet names, in reward for our surpassing cleverness in distancing 
the diplomatists of Europe. Since when, it may be useful to inquire, have 
the compliments of the London Zimes become so grateful to American 
nostrils? Z%meo Danaos et dona ferentes ; which, adapted to modern exi- 
gencies, means—‘‘ Beware the Briton when he begins to blarney.” The 
English game is to flatter us into the conviction that we can check the 
ambition of Germany whenever and wherever it pleases us to do so. The 
whole truth is even now as plain to our kin beyond sea as, in course of 
time, it will be to ourselves. Germany’s grasp upon Samoa is unrelaxed. 
The islanders are deprived of the right of self-government, and their trade 
is hampered by a tariff which they have had no hand in framing, and 
which is irrevocably fastened upon them. These conditions alone would 
supply all the pretexts needed for aggression, but a still stronger weapon 
is put into Bismarck’s hand by giving him authority to exact an indemnity 
for the lives of a gang of German marauders who were killed while wan- 
tonly and inhumanly seeking to slaughter the Samoans in the darkness of 
the night. What more could the incarnation of blood and iron ask for? 
He can well afford to bow, and smile, and go through the farce of rebuk- 
ing the premature ardor of his agents, for he knows that he is master of 
the future. The United States will give him no trouble. Our policy 
changes with each new administration, while his goes on forever. Long 
before he gets ready to act in earnest the slashing, brawling diplomacy of 
Mr. Blaine will have subsided, and the Berlin convention will be either 
swept aside or consigned to oblivion by the governments that made it. 
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WANAMAKERED. 


Our Postmaster-General has already acquired two special distinctions. 
He is credited with giving the highest price that has been paid—not in 
service or reputation, but in cold, hard cash—for a public office under our 
government. In that great auction which preceded the last presidential 
election, when money was so much needed to save ‘‘the grand old party” 
from defeat that the good things of the coming administration were sold 
in advance and payment was received on account, he was easily the high- 
est bidder. After the victory was won nobody thought of questioning 
his right to pick out the position that best suited his taste or ambition ; it 
was his by right of purchase. His other distinction consists in being the 
greatest political executioner on record. We have had presidents and other 
officials who were pretty good at chopping off heads ; but no one ever 
before reached the high-water, or rather high-slaughter, mark of the great 
Wanamaker. In three months’ time—excluding Sundays, when the good 
man did no work—his department sent over eleven thousand Democratic 
postmasters to the political hades. Twice, in a week of six days, his 
victims have numbered over one thousand. That fairly beats Samson 
among the Philistines. It is a phenomenal achievement, and clearly en- 
titles its performer to the crown of championship. 

What a pity it is that we have no Homer in our time to record such un- 
paralleled doings ! How the old Greek compounder of hexameters would 
have revelled in the carnage wrought by this modern Agamemnon—king 
of that mighty host of hungry patriots whose goals and spoils are the post- 
offices, and who have left scarcely a lock-box or a postage-stamp uncap- 
tured! But think ye not that this great man is to be forgotten. By one 
of those coincidences that seem almost providential in their occurring, his 
name is in a fair way to be immortalized. 

Every now and then a condition arises that calls for a new word. ‘‘ Boy- 
cott” is an illustration. Very few have heard of the Irish gentleman of 
the name, against whom there was a notable conspiracy by his neighbors ; 
but everybody knows what ‘* boycotting” means. ‘* Gerrymander” gives 
us another case in point. The practice of making unfair districts for elec- 
tion purposes was common enough, but it was not until a certain Governor 
Elbridge Gerry signed a particularly objectionable apportionment bill, that 
a name was got that exactly described it. Political decapitation is no new 
thing. The practice of turning men out of office for partisan reasons, 
without judge or jury, and with no adequate cause, has long prevailed, 
but we have had no proper name for it. In talking about it political 
speakers and journalists have had to indulge in a vast deal of cireumlocu- 
tion. A word has been needed. Our Postmaster-General is likely to sup- 
ply a long-felt want. To-day there is no one who would not understand 
exactly what was meant if a man were spoken of as having been ‘‘ Wana- 
makered.” And why should not the word continue in use and be firmly 
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grafted on the language? It seems particularly apposite. In its ominous 
sound we hear the swish of the blade, the thud of the axe, the creak of the 
guillotine. Wanamaker, Wanawhacker, Wanaracker, Wanahacker, to say 
nothing of the ‘‘ cracker,” ‘‘ the clacker,”’ the ‘‘ smacker,” the ‘ backer,” 
the ‘* blacker,” and other rhythmical variations—what could be more sug- 
gestive of torture and slaughter? Why should not such an appellation, 
when supported by the greatest display of ‘‘ heads” ever credited to one 
arm, win a place in the dictionary, and become 
“One of the few, the immortal names 
That are not born to die.” 

The Postmaster-General has become famous as a contributor, but it looks 
as if his most valuable and enduring contribution might be to our vocabu- 
lary. 


REVIEWS. 


Mapleson’s Memoirs (Belford, Clarke & Co.).—There is a delusive belief 
in the popular mind that opera means music. Of course, this comes of the 
accepted definition which tells us that it is a drama set to sweet strains, 
and is therefore a combination of poetry rendered through music upon the 
stage, where acting makes a most important part. When reduced to prac- 
tice, however, as we find it in the amusing Mapleson Memoirs, a state of 
facts is evolved that has, so far as the hearers are concerned, little music 
and less acting. It is, in truth, a fashionable fad whereat swallow-tailed 
men and bare-shouldered women meet to exhibit their wealth and social 
standing. 

‘*Don’t,” said Huntington, the eccentric and clever Paris correspond- 
ent, to a young man studying for the opera. ‘‘ The only true study of 
the opera is in a dandy suit back of an opera glass, with cotton in your 
ears. People frequent the opera to see and to be seen. There’s no music 
in it. There’s the tenor, with dirty finger-nails, awkward as a cow—he 
can’t sing. Then the bass, who drinks beer and beats his wife—he can’t 
sing. There’s the hideous chorus, caught coming out of the ark—it can’t 
sing. Nobody sings but the prima donna, and she sings for all she is 
worth, and generally all the manager is worth.” 

Poor Mapleson, in the huge, handsomely gotten-up volumes before us, 
tells us all this; and the moral of his book can be expressed in two lines, 
slightly altered from Hudibras : 


““Ah me! what troubles do environ 
The man who meddles with an operatic siren!” 


This, because the one sweet singer of the troupe—generally made up of 
a single star and sixteen sticks—has been trained to a most perfect use of 
her voice and a most voracious appetite for the manager’s pocket-book. 
These female vocal prodigies come from the lower classes. She has had 
no education, no refining association, no moral training; she has nothing 
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admirable but a voice. These things, save the voice, are not necessary to 
the highest order of musical ability. What is necessary is perfectly well- 
developed lungs, a heart left free to do its pumping, and a full, healthy 
stomach, all developed in a trunk of the best vitality. This combi- 
nation is not found among the better classes. The manager, to get such, 
must search among the laboring masses. The classes, to use a vulgar but 
expressive phrase, ‘‘are not built that way.” 

To consider the situation philosophically, get the facts and the reasons 
for them, one must go back to that period, in the so-called Dark Ages. 
when the fashionable world discovered that the model of form in female 
beauty was in the wasp and not the Venus de Medici. At that time the 
waist was evolved from the distorted brain of refined, fashionable non- 
entities, and women were squeezed in at the middle until they were 
nearly cut in two. This was a brutal assault on the lungs, heart, and 
stomach. Nature is economical as well as logical, and she said, ‘‘ Very 
well ; if you have no need of these organs, I will put them at the minimum. 
I will come as near to doing without them as possible. The result has 
been that the complexion was ruined. The women painted. The hair 
dropped out. The dear creatures substituted wigs. The voices disap- 
peared, and could not be replaced. No woman born, through generations; 
to a fashionable waist has a voice, and cannot therefore be a prima donna. 

Our fair readers will repudiate all this, and tell us with much indigna- 
tion that tight lacing has gone out of vogue. Certainly; but the waist 
remains, and we retain with it a worse practice, if possible, than the tight 
lacing. This consists of swinging to the waist a great weight of wearing 
apparel. This hideous practice is as fatal as the tight lacing of our 
mothers in the Dark Ages. It is an insidious assault on where we live, 
and demoralizing to every organ of the body. From such mothers are 
born offspring so feeble that the greater number die ere they reach five 
years, and the minority that survive are living invalids. 

Of course no such miracle of a voice is found in this class, and mana- 
gers are driven to the laboring masses for the prima donna. Even if, as 
at rare intervals, one is found among the fashionable, the possessor has not 
enough vitality to sustain the labor incident to its use. Few know the 
staying power and strength necessary to sing through an opera. Our 
frail, delicate specimens of female humanity soon break down, while the 
sturdy, full-lunged, and stout-stomached singers from the open fields and 
workshops of Europe grow stronger and stouter at their work. And 
they eat and drink. The writer of this, when serving his apprenticeship 
at journalism, was once relieved by his managing editor from duty as a 
reporter of fires and frays, and detailed as musical critic to one of Maple- 
son’s fashionable localized evening parades. The prima donna had been 
instructed to be sweet on our journal. This enabled us to see three ani- 
mated musical instruments behind the scenes. and the one thing that filled _ 
us with amazement was their appetites, When not singing or quarreling 
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or telling shockingly bad stories on each other, they were eating and 
drinking. Four meals a day, with bites between, was the order—and such 
meals! Beef, pork, and sausage, garnised with onions and garlic. The 
favorite beverage was beer. 

In all this the prima donna led. The little featherless nightingale, like 
her namesake, lived on worms, in large quantities. And speaking of plu- 
mage, the manager supplied the feathers. Such a display of silks, satins, 
laces, and diamonds never so dazed the eyes of civilization before, Ex- 
travagance scarcely expresses the condition. 

We were once invited by a railroad magnate to accompany him in a two- 
thousand-miles inspection of the roads that he sought to make profitable 
to the stockholder. That sounds incredible, but is a fact all the same; 
for our friend had been a gallant soldier in the late civil war, and is not 
only an accomplished gentleman, but an honest, honorable man. We 
found ourselves in a car that was a first-class hotel on wheels. It had its 
parlor, dining-room, bed, bath, and library apartments, finished in the 
most extravagant manner at a cost of sixty thousand dollars. 

‘¢Don’t look on me as the author of this silly outlay,” cried our friend, 
the railroad president. ‘‘ This car was built by an opera manager for Gers- 
ter, the prima donna, to rival one got up for Patti. It was given the 
company at one-third its cost.” 

Of the trials and tribulations of a manager we learn from every page 
of Mapleson’s book; of the frivolous conduct of these sweet singers the 
author tells us at length, and his stories make quite amusing bits of reading. 

‘Thackeray once said to us that, ‘‘as a general proposition, English- 
men grow to be agreeable as they cease to be respectable.” This was 
looking at England as the land of snobs, and Thackeray’s most entertain- 
ing book was devoted to a treatment of that class. In saying, there- 


fore, that Mapleson, a full-blooded John Bull, isin private and printed life 
a most entertaining person, it goes without assertion that he has been 
knocking about the world in trade long enough to wear off the disagreeable 


angles of the lofty Briton, and dispense with the airs of a superior person, 
His story, as told in these handsome volumes, is in a clear, quiet, mod- 
est style, and contains much on a subject the popular mind ever finds 
entertaining. There is a charm about the footlights, difficult to define, 
that holds the average reader to the dullest details. It is, therefore, a 
blessing when a book such as this upon the stage is given, that is of inter- 
est in itself. 


Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777, by Samuel Drake Adams (Lee & Shepard). 
—The overwhelming defeat and capture of Burgoyne’s splendid little army 
by the raw and badly disciplined American forces under Gates was per- 
haps the most vitally important event in the whole course of the struggle 
for independence. Its effect upon the Colonists themselves is apparent 
in the stern patience and persistence, under difficulties which cannot 
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now be properly appreciated, with which the war was carried on thereafter 
to its successful close. The affair at Trenton, while it raised the hopes 
of the people almost from depths of despondency, was, after all, only a 
victory over sleep-sodden and liquor-besotted Germans. This is by no 
means an under-estimation of the splendid genius of the great leader who 
so cleverly conceived and ably carried out that brilliant surprise ; for the 
same genius really planned the campaign against the English general in 
northern New York, and the result was very largely due to the almost 
prophetic foresight of Washington. But as the success of the invasion of 
Burgoyne must have hopelessly protracted the war, even if it did not end 
it at once adversely to the cause of the Americans, so the destruction of 
his armament inspired the patriots with a faith and enthusiasm which the 
long series of disasters and sufferings which followed could not subdue. 
If the action at Trenton restored the confidence of the soldiery, the news 
of the surrender at Saratoga swept from New Hampshire to Georgia like 
a tidal wave. The Tories were frightened, the waverers were decided, and 
the patriotic inspired with an overweening self-confidence which was after- 
wards published on many a bloody field, but never again crushed out. 

The history of the campaign of Burgoyne is a history of a series of mis- 
takes hardly paralleled in the annals of war. The Americans were not freer 
from errors than their enemies, and singularly enough, more than one 
mistake on the part of the Colonists resulted in victory. Stark was ordered 
to join Schuyler. He refused, and in doing so was guilty of an act of in- 
subordination. Yet in remaining at Bennington, in the utmost danger of 
being cut off from the main army and being driven into Massachusetts, 
thus leaving the whole East defenceless, a fatal blow was dealt Burgoyne. 


“Mary Stark will be a widow,” sounds fine in history, but the rude old 
veteran who uttered that memorable phrase had flagrantly disobeyed 


orders, and laid himself liable to a court-martial for the least excusable of 
crimes in a soldier. If Stark had obeyed orders, Burgoyne might have 
reached New York, severed the East from the West and South, and per- 


haps changed the ultimate result of the struggle. If Burgoyne had but 


listened to his officers in council, had given his enemy, raw, badly armed, 
and badly disciplined as they were, credit for their English descent ; if he 
could have taken a lesson by his first skirmishes with the Americans ; if, 
in short, he had been willing to put aside his prejudices and fight his 
battles on solid ground and not on paper or in parliamentary debate, he 
could hardly have failed to have carried out the objects of his mission. 
Indeed, humanly considered, there was no conceivable reason why Bur- 
goyne’s invasion should not have been as overwhelmingly successful as its 
projector boasted that it would be. If the British general had begun his 
march with a moderate respect for the men and the obstacles before him, 
he might have closed his career as brilliantly as did the more fortunate 
but not more gifted Wellington. ‘‘ We will beat this rabble in detail,” he 
said, with a smile on his handsome face. It must have been a painful 
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reversal of his notions when ‘‘this rabble” not only beat his splendidly 
disciplined army in detail, but ended by capturing all that was left of it. 

This volume is especially admirable in its calm impartiality. At the 
distance of a hundred and twelve years we can afford to examine the 
important subject in perfect freedom from the heat of partisan opinion. 
But it is not always that an American or English author is willing to study 
these questions without prejudice. The old heat still stirs the blood, and 
epithetical bludgeons are wielded with little attempt at the proper selec- 
tions of the heads upon which they ought to fall. It is, as we observed, 
entirely to this author’s credit that he has produced a work so calmly just, 
and so historically accurate. The work is exactly what it purports to be, 
a history of the great invasion. The point of view is rather historical and 
strategetical than philosophical. Nothing is aimed at but the straight- 
forward story of the military operations of the campaign. Its romantic 
features, and they were many, are entirely disregarded. Perhaps there 
never was a more picturesque phase of warfare. Pathos, humor, folly, and 
tragedy seem to be united in cbout equal proportions in the story. The 
balance of dignity and generosity lies with the Americans, inasmuch as it 
was Burgoyne and St. Leger who employed Indian allies, while it was an 
American officer who gallantly gave up his dwelling to the ladies of the 
British army—for which act of courtesy it would seem the English general 
ordered the dwelling to be burned. Leaving all the poetic and semi-poetic 
aspects out of the question, the author of this little volume has not only 
done himself full justice, but has thrown much light, clear and cold as 
a winter’s dawn, upon the subject presented. 


A Splendid Egotist : A Novel, by Jeannette H. Walworth (Belford, Clarke 
& Co.).—It is not always easy to decide at what precise point great talent 
merges into genius, or, in other words, it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish between mere clever adaption and study, and the higher creative 
power. Nor is it always possible to place a contemporaneous work of art in 
its proper category. Many books which made a deal of noise in their day, like 
Pollock's ‘‘ Course of Time,” for example, have fallen into complete oblivion. 
It is a question of great perplexity to determine whether Mrs. Walworth’s 
book is to be ranked with such works as ‘‘ Jane Eyre” and ‘‘ Middle- 
march,” or with the best of the class of which Mrs. Oliphant’s novels are 
good specimens. That it is not an ordinary production is certain. It is 
equally certain that it exhibits many grave faults. But the faults of a 
novel do not determine its standard. One powerfully written page in 
twenty tame and slovenly ones, or one original and individual character 
among a collection of talking automata, is sufficient to prove the author's 
claim to genius. On the other hand, a book may be evenly excellent, and 
yet be only a work of great talent. We think that we are doing ‘*A 
Splendid Egotist ” entire justice in placing it in the latter category. It 1s. 
cleverly written ; it is bright, even brilliant, in many spots ; it has passages. 
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of great intensity, both in situation and in character analysis, and it is 
eminently interesting throughout. Any one novel which stands out clearly 
among the mass of good fiction which is now being written must be an 
exceptional work, and ‘‘ A Splendid Egotist’” does certainly stand pre- 
eminent among its contemporaries. 

The story is largely a satire, and a sufficiently pitiless one. Most men 
may find in the character of Mackaye, the sculptor, something which will 
apply to themselves, inasmuch as most men are egotists, in varying degrees. 
Women who love must either adore or dominate, and while the latter are 
perhaps less admirable than their gentler sisters, it is certain that men are 
too much inclined to take advantage of the self-immolating and hero- 
worshipping tendencies of the former. The masculine half of humanity 
accept with lordly complacency the ministration of wives, mothers, and 
sisters as a natural right, forgetting that the merit is not in themselves, 
but, for the most part at any rate, in the feminine imagination, which can 
create an archangel out of a very shabby draper’s dummy. With most, 
undeception comes slowly and imperceptibly, so that by middle-age the 
mutual admiration of a married pair has been converted into a compact of 
mutual concession and friendly charity. 

There is much truth in Mrs. Walworth’s story, the truth of realism, 
derived, it would seem from internal evidence, from a personal study of 
actual types. The character of the egotist, however, is not wholly consist- 
ent. The author has had for him too much tenderness and too little 
justice. The man who could pause in the full swing of his rascality to take 
himself to task, putting his faults in the stocks with deliberate comprehen- 
sion of their magnitude, is not wholly bad, nor one upon whom his wife’s 
love and sacrifices would be ultimately lost. ‘’ Oh, my love, my beautiful ! 
have you not heard it of late?” he cries. ‘‘ Have you not heard all my 
remorse, all my love, all my agony, over and over again? Would you come 
back to me, my sweet, if you could ?” These are the accents of truth and 
manhood., Such an appeal could not issue from the heart of a Randall Mac- 
kaye as we see him at the beginning and atthe end The Mackaye who was 
‘* hampered” by his wife, that is, could not make snobbish love to the first 
handsome girl who might come to hand, who deceived impulsive Jeanne 
Lennox because she was rich, who ‘‘ turned ghastly white” with cowardly 
personal fear of her father, who accepted his wife’s hard-earned money 
when she abandoned him, who snivelled at her return to him, and instantly 
returned to his egotism, who, in short, stands before us as a despicable cad 
—such a person would be incapable of the beautiful sentiments which the 
author, with intermittent tenderness for her creation, puts into his mouth. 
Human beings are inconsistent, it is true, but, 1f we may adopt the para- 
dox, they are consistently inconsistent. Itis surely a pity that having come 
so near greatness in the portrayal of this character the author could not 
have reached it absolutely. 

We believe that the errors we have pointed out and others visible through- 
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out the book were the result of too hasty writing. The latter half especially 
shows a want of revision and a reckless bridging over of spaces which, had 
they been carefully filled in, would have gone far towards leaving the book 
a masterpiece of American fiction. 

The character of Marianne is more artistically drawn. Here we have 
the female egotist, self-deceived and unconsciously deceiving others as to 
her motives, arraying pride and wounded vanity in the garb of self-sacri- 
fice, and clothing a cold, hard nature in a disguise of the noblest duty. She 
abandons Mackaye, not really that he may be benefited, but because her 
own egotism clashes with his. She is naturally hard and cold, but believes 
herseif and makes others believe that she is actuated by the loftiest of 
motives. Women are capable of infinite cruelty sometimes, which is all 
the more savage when it assumes an air of self-immolation, or justifies 
itself with the ever-ready pretence of duty. The egotism in the husband is 
simple, direct, undisguised ; in Marianne it is hidden under another name. 
There is perhaps a measure of injustice that poor Mackaye should have won 
himself only shame and contempt, and been killed in the end, whereas his 
wife gains much credit as a martyr, and, her unhappy husband comfort- 
ably buried, marries another man presumably more worthy of her. Of 
the two characters, that of Marianne is far the cleverest piece of art ; and 
in her the authoress has almost made good her claim to genius. Mackaye 
is a simple and direct creation, with few elements and very little involu- 
tion. Marianne is very complex, and her mental traits are labyrinthine. 
She requires much study to comprehend, and nine-tenths of the readers of 
this book will regard her as the stock noble and sacrificing wife of fiction, 
notwithstanding that the remote sense of irritation which is mixed with 
their admiration is an unanalyzed perception of her deeper character. 

Jeanne Lennox is a beautiful sketch. The impetuous, motherless child, 
egotistical in her way, too, but in so pretty and harmless a way that it 
wins only tenderness in the beholder, is a brilliant contrast to the harder 
and more politic nature of Marianne. And Florence, the maid, is she not 
the half-sister of that terrible Hortense of Bleak House? Stupid, chivalrous 
Dolly, in whose nature honor is as inherent as light in the sun, is another 
lovable character ; and Mr. and Mrs. Lockhart are almost ideal, though 
we have seen such people and have always cherished their uncouth beauty 
as the most valuable of memories. We confess to a dislike of Doctor Mil- 
bank, but that is only another evidence of the author’s power, and we 
wholly approve of his marriage to Marianne on the principle of the eternal 
fitness of things. Perhaps we might have liked him better but for his habit 
of caressing his ‘‘ closely-cropped mutton-chops "—-a phrase suggestive of 
the abattoir. By-the-way, we recall that Mackaye, too, had a way of 
‘*threading his silken side-whiskers.” But ‘*A Splendid Egotist” is 
worthy of all seriousness, for it is a book in a thousand, a work of genuine 
art, and on conclusion leaves us still doubting whether it does not prop- 
erly entitle Mrs. Walworth to a niche among the great female novelists, 
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THE PARTED VEIL. 
A VISION. 
By JAMES FRANKLIN FiT’s, 


Author of “A Thornin the Flesh,” ‘‘ The Captain’s Money,” ‘‘ In Dixie’s Land,’ 
etc., ete. 


As the sun, 
Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
ia in to-day already walks to-morrow. 
SCHILLER. 


CHAPTER I. 
A TRIO. 


I ENTER upon the scene in my own proper person, as the bearer 
of the name Sidney Perkins. At twenty-one I was in my last 
collegiate year. The blood of one of the Mayflower men was 
mine by descent ; poverty was also my inheritance, as became one 
reared on a sterile Merrimac Valley farm; and along with these 
possessions naturally went fire and energy in the struggle for educa- 
tion and advancement. It will be no egotism in me, after what has 
happened, to say that I had the making of a man in me. To 
conquer ‘‘ poverty’s unconquerable bar” I made the sacrifices, 
spent the,midnight oil, and endured the bitter humiliations familiar 
to those who have climbed highest upon the ladder of renown. 

In figure I was lank and ungraceful; I was spare and sombre of 
face. The beauty and brightness of life had not yet opened to me. 
In 1848 I was a zealous young New Englander, correct in habits, 
simple in tastes, cheerfully and even eagerly accepting a legacy of 
hard labor as necessary to success, and unquestioningly adopting 
the most austere articles of the Calvinistic faith. 

This outline indicates my personality, and also points the contrast 
between me and my room-mate and chum, Cecil Calvert. All that 
I was, he was not. We were born opposites in temperament, in 
belief, in personal appearance, and in worldly situation. He was 
the prospective heir of great wealth, the descendant of an old Mary- 
land family, to whom a liberal education was a desirable polish, 
but by no means a necessity. 

**Not the Lord Baltimore Calverts,” he jocosely explained to 
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“me. ‘They are all good Catholics ; but I haven’t religion enough 


of any kind to trouble me. My ancestors were a different set, not 
historic at all; but, bless them! they had the excellent sense to 
accumulate wealth for the benefit of your humble servant.” 

He was tall and well-formed ; he used to declare in his exuber- 
ance of badinage that his rosy complexion, light hair, and blue eyes 
were due to some remote Yankee graft upon an otherwise respect- 
able and dark-complexioned Southern family. He was a year 
younger than I in age, but ten years older in travel and experience 
with the world. yes | unspoiled by riches or by the flattery 
that they brought him, he was at this time careless and happy, 
thoroughly enjoying life. He had not an enemy in the whole 
institution, and no student was better or on the whole more favor- 
ably known by his fellows than Cecil. With the faculty, of course, 
he had another reputation. The fair standing that he maintained 
in the class was uniformly due to timely and skilful ‘‘ cramming.” 
Systematic study he could not endure. Occasional excesses of a 
venial kind sometimes subjected him to discipline, at which times 
I used to feel vexed at my inability to check the laughter which 
this boyish fellow would provoke in the privacy of our room bya - 
reproduction of the aspect, language, and gestures of the ‘‘prex.” 

‘“Do, Mr. Calvert,” I would say, “heed these admonitions. 
They are for your good.” 

‘Oh, now, Mister Perkins—don’t !” he would reply. ‘Never 
put on the airs of a Calvinistic preacher till you are duly licensed. 
Consider what we’re here for. You, for hard study, laying the 
foundations for the ministry, in which I already see you driving 
your sinful countrymen panic-stricken to repentance. J? Why, 
all the Calverts have been college graduates, and I must be one. 
But I journey with the old treadmill, don’t ask me not to divert 
myself.” 

How our close friendship could arise was something like a marvel 
tome. Here was this opulent, free-hearted youth, selecting me 
from a whole class as his particular chum, and by association grow- 
ing on me until our relations had ,become almost fraternal. I 
asked him once to account for it. 

«‘That question is like you,” he replied. ‘‘ Dry fagot of study 
and all bookishness that you are, you assume that human sen- 
timents and emotions may be labelled, classified, and tied up in 
bunches for future reference. But I can answer you: ’twas thy 
oddity captured me, thou austere son of the Pilgrims! That a 
young fellow could love study for its own sake ; that he would rather 

e quiet than make a row; that he could—pardon me, old chap, 
but I do admire you so for this !—that he could put up with poverty 
bravely and manfully : in short, that such a sui generis as Sid 
— was possible—there you have the whole business in a nut- 
shell. 
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His natural abilities were marked ; what he might have achieved 
under the spur of poverty or ambition it is idle now to inquire. 
His generous nature continually asserted itself against my pride of 
poverty, so that in spite of my protests he frequently lightened 
my burdens. Dear Cecil, friend of my youth, perhaps not then 
esteemed as you deserved ! I remember thee now with tears of which 
Lam not ashamed. 

About our faculty and their assistants there was nothing generally 
noticeable. ‘The professors were men who knew a great deal about 
the higher branches of learning, and little else ; though they were 
being liberally educated in the ways of young masculine human 
nature. One member of the educational force, however, must 
receive more extended notice. I am confident that a few elderly 
men still survive who will instantly recall the name and appearance 
of Aaron Belzoni. 

The man was ten years older than J. His incongruous name 
indicated his descent. Thirty-odd years before, a shiftless, hand- 
some Italian won the heart of a icamastions farmer’s daughter. 
An elopement followed ; then a wretched story of abuse and abandon- 
ment. The husband disappeared, and the young wife returned to 
the homestead to die heart-broken. Her infant, christened Aaron 
after his grandfather, was piously reared, growing into a reserved 
and studious youth. The decease of the old farmer and his wife 
left him alone in the world, with a small property. He graduated 
at this institution, and for some years before my appearance there 
had been a tutor in it, a position for which his peculiar aptness in 
the higher mathematics abundantly qualified him. 

His mixed parentage, the disturbing conditions of his birth, 
naturally developed eccentricities of mind and temperament. ‘Old 
Belzy,” his familiar nickname among the collegians, was as nearly 
a recluse as the daily routine of his labors permitted him to be. 
Faithful in his duties, winning the respect of the rudest by his 
unfailing courtesy, he yet presented an unbroken shell to the 
world. He had neither associates nor familiars ; he seemed to live 
politely repelling human sympathy. Kindly advances had ever 
been met with a check, until his self-isolation came to be accepted 
as a part of himself. To Cecil, however, the tutor was the cause of 
unflagging curiosity. 

‘«The man never laughs,” he said. ‘‘I can make any prof. smile 
at recitation when I set about it, but Belzy gets more melancholy 
than ever at my jests. Sometimes I think he’s a new Eugene 
Aram.” 

« Absurd ! His whole life is known; there is neither crime nor 
mystery in it.” ; 

‘«He’s an interesting study, sure. I believe I’ll get into his 
confidence, and find out what ails him.” 

I smiled at the idea. 
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In person the tutor was thin and sallow-faced ; his hair was 
straight and black, his narrow shoulders were stooped. His eyes 
were more than remarkable. I have seen the wonderful eyes of 
Webster, I have heard those of Poe described. Here were two 
such deep, dark obs, with an added quality of their own: it was 
their strange fixity of expression. The man must have had his 
changes of mood, his occasional irritations; he must have smiled 
sometimes behind that gloomy mask ; but no variation could be 
discovered in the windows through which his unique spirit regarded 
the world. 

Upon entering our room about sunset of one day that autumn, I 
was surprised to find Belzoni and Cecil seated quietly together. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE VEIL WITHDRAWN. 


THE tutor rose as I entered. 

“JT will bid you good evening, Mr. Calvert,” he said. “I am in- 
debted for your politeness.” 

He bowed to me—and paused. There was a hesitation which I 
recalled later in the evening. 

“Come, now, Mr. Belzoni,” protested Cecil. *‘ you mustn’t leave 
with the ice just broken. Sit down again, pray.” 

The tutor looked at me. 

“Oh, don’t mind Sid. He wants to get better acquainted, too. 
Don’t you, Sid?” 

Belzoni remained silent. 

«I regret to have disturbed you,” I said. “ Let me retire.” 

**Do not go,” the visitor at last spoke. ‘‘I merely called at your 
friend’s urgent request, contrary to my well-known habit. I must 
presently leave.” 

He resumed his chair. Cecil stooped for a pin, and whispered, 

“You see I captured him! Now we’ve got him, do you help me 
break his shell.” 

My entrance had interrupted a conversation which now dragged 
painfully. Cecil talked fast about nothing ; the tutor spoke in 
monosyllables ; Isat, a silent and unsympathetic third, having taken 
some slight offence at the visitor’s evident desire to escape on my 
appearance. I was expecting the embarrassed interview to come to 
a speedy end, when a remark of my mate gave it a new direction. 

“T say, Sid!—here is that book that has excited your anger and 
my mirth. Have you ever read it, sir?—Dr. Johnson’s ‘Journey 
to the Hebrides’? ” 

It was a well-thumbed volume from the London press of 1775. 
Belzoni took it and slightly examined it. 
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‘«T have often read it,” he replied. ‘‘In fact, this copy is mine. 
I have long missed it.” 

“Why—I had no idea it was yours. Somebody lent it to me. 
I’ve finished it ; you too, Sid, I suppose ?” 

“Yes. I’ve had enough of that kind of literature.” 

** Come, now, Parson Perkins, don’t be savage on poor old John- 
son. The thing has given me no end of fun. What do you think 
of it, sir?” 

**T found it interesting,” replied our visitor. 

Determined to ‘‘ draw out” the tutor, Cecil began to ridicule the 
book unmercifully. 

‘It’s interesting enough, to be sure; so are the ‘Arabian 
Nights,’ and ‘Munchausen.’? Just imagine Dr. Johnson, pompous 
and ponderous, in his cocked-hat, long-coat, waistcoat, ruffles, 
small-clothes, buckles and all, conscientiously conversing with the 
Genii and Afrites of those old fables, trying to discover if there was 
anything in them! His forays upon futurity there in the Western 
Islands were just as absurd. How gravely he puts down the stuff 
these simple people poured into his ears about their visions of the 
most trivial occurrences that were to happen, which they saw 
painted in the sky! Superstition and ignorance! Fancy the vast 
sigh with which the Doctor announced his conclusion that he could 
never ‘advance curiosity to conviction, but came away at last only 
willing to believe!’ I see only nonsense in the whole of it ; but 
whenever the lumbering figure and serio-comic face of the philoso- 
pher come upon the scene, I feel moved to laughter. Yet here is 
Sid, not diverted at all by the book, but indignant at it.” 

Belzoni listened to this characteristic outbreak, but said nothing. 
I felt moved to speak. 

‘‘Since Mr. Calvert has twice referred to me, I will state my 
opinion. All such investigations should pause on the very thresh- 
old. There is an impenetrable veil between us and futurity ; no 
impious human hand can snatch it away. I regard the mere at- 
tempt to do so as sinful, worthy the wrath of God, the condemna- 
tion of man.” 

Cecil laughed, and turned to the tutor : 

‘“* Pray, sir—do let us hear from you !” 

Belzoni moved uneasily : 

** Really, gentlemen—lI cannot be drawn into controversy on such 
a subject.” 

Cecil’s eyes danced. 

“By Jove, he’s got to talk!” he whispered, adding aloud: 
‘Merely your opinion, sir ; which of us is right?” 

** Neither. Ridicule can have nothing to do with this most seri- 
ous subject ; nor is it manly to fear either divine or human disap- 

roval. Wisdom might dictate that we forbear such investigations ; 
can believe that we are happier without them. But what shall we 
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say when we are unwillingly compelled to look into the future, to 
see ourselves there, and our acts?) No more than this happened to 
the simple Hebrides people in Johnson’s time : the same is happen- 
ing now, all over the world.” 

The audacity of his language shocked me to instant protest : 

‘*Sir, you pain me beyond measure! Such beliefs are as revolt- 
ing to my nature as to my religious training.” 

** At least,” he said, rising, ‘‘ there is impropriety in such dis- 
cussions here. Again I bid you both good evening.” 

He said it—and still took not a step. On the contrary, he seated 
himself anew, and placed his hands over his face. 

The twilight had faded from the room ; only our forms could be 
seen. I made haste to light a lamp. 

He was not sick, nor faint. Removing his hands he disclosed his 
face, calm as ever, saturated with melancholy. 

‘*T find myself unable to leave this room at present,” he said. 

We looked at him in astonished silence. 

**Twice since I entered it,” he continued, ‘‘I have vainly made 
the attempt to leave. I know what this means. <A vision is pre- 
paring for one of you.” 

‘Let me go for a doctor,” I exclaimed, doubtful of the man’s 
sanity. 
sis i beg of you not todo so! Iam notin pain: what I most wish 
is privacy. Will one of you lock the door?” 

* Cecil did so. a 

**Remember,” our strange visitor pursued, in the sume unimpas- 
sioned tone, ‘‘ that I am not here of my own will. Mr. Calvert 
urged me to call: I declined, but was controlled against my wish. 
I am now possessed by a power that is leading me to see a coming 
event for one of you.” 

We were both startled ; but Cecil was not able to treat the mat- 
ter seriously. A smile played about his mouth. I recoiled, horri- 
fied, at this avowal. 

‘In God’s name,” I cried, ‘leave off this impious trifling !” 

“Tt is no trifling. I shall look into coming days, perhaps years, 
and tell you of them. I mws¢ see and speak ; I am forced to it.” 

“Then it is demonism. Desist, or I will leave this room.” 

So I threatened, but as he spoke again, I lingered. 

“You can now understand the enigma of my life and conduct. 
From my early childhood, waking and sleeping, such visions have 
come to me. With years they have increased ; they appear now 
almost daily.” 

Repulsion and fascination struggled within me: I yielded to the 
spell. Cecil stood by with an air of innocent delight, well under- 
stood, though it vexed me. 

MP as do not, then,” I queried, *‘ exercise this strange faculty at 
Wily 
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‘*Far from it. I tried to resist the solicitations of your friend to 
enter this room ; I have tried to break away from it. But I am 
not a free agent. Can you not see now why I have been solitary 
and unsocial? To betray by its own operations the workings of 
this possession, infestation—call it what you will—would make me a 
social outlaw. I have shunned mankind as much as possible, so 
that I might mingle with them a little.” 

** Do you see your own future ?” 

**No; that is spared me. But you wish to question more ; 
speak qnickly— my time is short.” 

“ What have you seen ?” 

“What have I not! Things that were to happen within these 
walls ; the events and accidents of the town; disasters at sea, re- 
ported in the newspapers months after; aye, both your faces, long 
before you entered here, were portrayed to me. You have said, 
Mr. Perkins, ‘there 1s an impenetrable veil betw een us and futurity ; 
no impious human hand can snatch it away.’ It is not so. For 
good or ill, that veil is often withdrawn—as It is now te be.” 

“ Tt cannot be for good,” I urged. “It is of the devil.” 

** Who can say that? W hy alw ays attribute such phenomena to 
satanic power? That savors of Mather and Parris, self-righteous 
theologians, accounting for what they could not comprehend, by the 
ery, ‘Demonism ! These manifestations I can neither understand 
nor explain. ‘They bring me clairvoyant pictures, with tongue to 
interpret them—and they leave me. ‘That is all.” 

The last words were uttered slowly and with effort. His hands 
elutched the chair-arms, his face was contorted, his eyelids were so 
widely distended that the big orbs seemed to stand out painfully 
from his face. He began to speak i in a low voice, distinct and slow: 

«There is a picture now before me, vivid and clear. It is so 
dreadful in its aspect that I am glad we cannot know what has pre- 
ceded the event it prefigures. It would seem that the relations 
that have commenced between you two are to go on in some strange 
ways during the remainder of your mutual lives. Your destinies 
are peculiarly intertwined. There is a bint of rivalry: something 
like a woman’s face is dim in the background. But these things 
are faint and shadowy: the picture itself stands out boldly. There 
isa large room, more oblong than square. It isa library : two sides 
are shelved with books: the others are panelled half-way to the 
gothic ceiling. The carpet is of small figure and dull-red color ; 
deep-cushioned chairs are set back to the w walls ; ; heavy curtains are 
half looped back from the windows ; the first gray light of morning 
enters. The time is early spring—March—March fifteenth. 


‘«* The body of a man lies on the floor, a green flowered-silk dress- 
ing-gown about it. It lies partly on the left side, the left arm ex- 
tended, the right bent under. A small hole is in the right temple ; 


a few drops of blood have flowed from it. The body is motionless : 
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it is a corpse. Half the face is visible—the face of Cecil Cal- 
vert.” 

His voice abruptly ceased. His features became calm, his hands 
still, his eyes wandered about the room, resting finally on Cecil. 
A deep sigh marked the close of the vision. I found composure 
enough to ask him if he knew what he had just said. 

*« Perfectly,” he replied. ‘‘ As usual, the passing of the vision 
has left me exhausted. I will rest a few moments, and then with- 
draw. Ientreat you both to keep silent as to what has happened 
here.” 

**T regard it with abhorrence! I shall not mention it ; I hope 
to forget it altogether.” 

He took no notice of my warmth. To Cecil he spoke with feeling : 

“Believe me, Mr. Calvert. of my own will I never would have 
given you this terrible knowledge. I beg your forgiveness.” 

** Don’t feel bad about it,” was the cheerful answer. °* I’ve been 
highly entertained. Please let me know when you feel another of 
these ‘states’ coming on.” 

This banter had no more effect upon Belzoni than my severity. 
He rose and walked slowly to the door, declining Cecil’s offer to 
assist.him to his room. With his hand on the knob, he turned and 
looked at the clock. 

**'The time is thirty minutes past nine,” he said—‘‘so late that 
the fulfilment of the vision will be deferred for years. My experi- 
ence in this respect has often repeated that of the islanders. Good- 
night.” 

Hardly was he out of hearing when Cecil broke forth in uproarious 
mirth. 

‘*What’s the matter with you?” he cried. ‘‘ You look as if 
_ already seen my ghost. It can’t be that all this rigmarole 

as made any impression on you ?” 

“*Tt has shocked me, Cecil. It is an audacious, wicked attempt 
at imposture.” 

**Pooh, man! Belzy imposes upon himself more than on any- 
body else. Don’t you understand him? Half-Italian, half-Yan- 
kee, naturally melancholy and solitary, he has read up on such 
books as the ‘Journey’ till his head is filled with them. His im- 
agination is morbidly developed ; he sees ‘air-drawn daggers.’ just 
as Macbeth did. I ought to be thankful, however, that he’s put 
off my exit for some years. I shall graduate; and there’s great 
propriety, you see, in not having around these buildings the muss 
he described. Come, parson—don’t look so woe-begone over it! 
I’m not very strong in metaphysics, but I challenge you to better 
my theory here.” 

** You are likely right. But do not encourage him to make any 
more calls. He is disturbing.” 

** That’s as you look at it. To me, the thing is mixed pantomime 
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and farce ; the harlequin really thinks he’s king ! Death by a bullet ! 
Who’s going to shoot so harmless a fellow as I? And the day, the 
actual day, March fifteenth—what is there so familiar about that ? 
Why,to be sure, it’s Casar’s ! ‘ Remember March—the ides of March 
remember!’ 0 tempora! O mores! © Shakspere! O Belzy !” 

Glad as I was that the strange scene had only excited my friend’s 
mirth, I was unable to join init. That night I hardly slept at all. 
My uneasy turnings and tossings awoke Cecil, who sleepily asked, 

** What’s the matter with you ?” 

‘*JT believe that man’s eyes haunt me. I can’t sleep, thinking of 
him and his talk. But there’s nothing in it.” 

‘** Nothing but foolishness. Go to sleep.” 

Such were the first effects of Belzoni’s foreshadowing upon us 
two. 


CHAPTER III. 
A MODERN MARTYR. 


Fora week following, nothing was said between Cecil and my- 
self about what had happened. Belzoni we met only in the class- 
room, and his demeanor was the same as usual. I was regarding 
the incident as unimportant, when I was annoyed to discover that 
gossip had got hold of it. Highly-colored stories were in circulation 
among the students and in town about mysterious nocturnal doings 
in which Perkins, Calvert, and ‘‘Old Belzy” were said to have 
taken part. I taxed Cecil directly with the disclosure. He acknowl- 
edged it with his customary frankness. ; 

** Sid, I’ve acted like an idiot; quite naturally, though. I’ve 
only the poor excuse that I wasn’t quite myself at the time. A 
party of us got together a night or two after Belzy was in here, and 
—there wasn’t much cold water on the table. J] don’t remember 
half we said and did, but I did give an imitation of the queer old 
chap in the réle of a seer. How the fellows did laugh and encore! 
I’m extremely penitent, Sidney. It’s only one more offence for you 
to pardon. I reckon the talk will stop in a day or two.” 

So I hoped, and I was not prepared for the serious turn that the 
affair took. On the next day we were summoned before the Fac- 
ulty. 

*‘Young gentlemen,” began the president, ‘“‘a strange report 
has reached us as to some performances in your room on the even- 
ing of the twelfth. It comes to us in so grave a form that we must 
notice it. We are told that Mr. Belzoni was present. Is that 
true ?” 

We admitted it. 

“‘Mr. Calvert, the report has been traced to you. State what 
occurred.” 
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Cecil tried to put a trivial face on the matter. 

Why, sir, I asked him into our room to have achat. Before 
he left, there was some harmless nonsense. That was all.” 

“* What was the nature of it ?” 

** Really, sir, Lought not to tell. I can’t get him into trouble. 
The whole affair was a joke.” 

**Mr. Belzoni does not participate in jests or levity. What you 
say confirms the impression that this is a serious matter. The good 
name of this institution is likely to be called in question by the 
publicity that is being given to this business. Will you answer ?” 

‘I cannot. I promised not to say anything about it, and did 
wrong ever to mention it.” 

‘* Worse and worse !” exclaimed the president, while the profess- 
ors exchanged significant glances, ‘‘ We shall certainly go to the 
bottom of this thing. Reflect a moment on your position, Mr. 
Calvert. What have you to say about it, Mr. Perkins ?” 

In this awkward situation I do not know what I should have re- 
plied, but for the interruption that now occurred. Belzoni him- 
self appeared at the door and was admitted. Coming forward with- 
out the least nervousness, he asked permission to make a full state- 
ment,-which being given, he told the circumstances under which 
he had entered our room, followed by an exact account of what 
occurred there. ‘The astounded president could not at first com- 
prehend the full scope of the statement. 

**Mr. Belzoni,” he said, ‘you are about the last person from 
whom we should expect such conduct. What did you mean by 
such theatrical exhibitions in the presence of the students, in one 
of their rooms ?” 

** Your pardon, sir; you have not understood me. It was no ex- 
hibition. I told them what I saw—what was forced upon my sight. 
Such visions are common with me; I have long been under some 
supernatural direction. I have suppressed the truth, for my own 
“my but since these gentlemen have become unjustly involved in 

lame on my account, I must speak out.” 

Well, I despair of conveying even a faint idea of the scene. 
Think of such an avowal deliberately made in the year 1848 by a 
humble tutor befre the faculty of an orthodox New England col- 
lege! Its first effect was a prompt one. Belzoni’s perfect candor 
left no room for doubt as to his fate. He was summarily dismissed 
from his position, while Cecil and I received a severe reprimand. 

During some weeks these occurrences were the talk of college 
and town. My feeling of vexation soon gave way to anxiety for 
my friend. His generous nature was deeply stirred by what he 
deemed injustice to the tutor. For once he was positively angry, 
his feeling being aggravated by the reflection that his own im- 
prudence had led to the exposure and its effects. He even declared 
to me that he would defy rules and. discipline, and get dismissed 
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himself, unless Belzoni was restored to his place. With much 
difficulty I prevailed upon him to be calm until we could hear from 
the victim. Upon leaving the college the latter had gone to a 
neighboring village, where I found him secluded at a quiet board- 
ing-house, surrounded with his books, his melancholy equanimity 
not at all disturbed by what had happened. He received me with 
his usual courtesy, and heard what | had to say from Cecil. 

“Tell Mr. Calvert not to waste sympathy upon me,” he quickly 
replied. “I regret that disclosure only on account of the annoy- 
ance it has caused you and him. My position had become irksome 
to me from constant fear of something of this kind ; now I am free. 
The opinions of people who think my dismissal a disgrace are in- 
different to me. I have enough for all my needs, and I hope to 
secure seclusion. Pray entreat your friend to make no quarrel for 
me.” 

After this, I refrained from the offer of pecuniary aid which 
Cecil had charged me to urge in his name. 

The efforts of Belzoni to remove himself from public attention 
only partially succeeded. The studious and contemplative life that 
he led was of itself an offence to gossip-mongers of both sexes. He 
made no new acquaintances, except out of necessity, therefore some- 
thing must be wrong with him. He never went to “ meeting ;” 
therefore he was a heretic. He took long, solitary rambles, and 
had been seen in the loneliest places, often muttering to himself ; so 
it was quite plain that he had dealings with the devil. Such 
rumors as these came to our ears, and painfully interested us. In 
the wane of the winter we heard that he was failing in health. Next 
the report came that he was confined to his bed; hints of quick 
consumption accompanied it. We resolved to visit him, and re- 
solved none too early. He died next day. 

We found him propped by pillows, weak and wan, his attenuated 
face giving his great eyes a startling prominence. He gave us each 
a wasted hand. 

**Thank you,” he whispered. ‘This is like you. Nobody else 
has cared—or dared—to come from the college and see me die.” 

I was strongly affected. With death-beds I was not unfamiliar ; 
but what an event must the mysterious change be to such a man as 
this ! 

‘* What can we do for you ?” I asked. 

** Nothing—but to say farewell.” 

“* Are you ready? May I send for a minister ?” 

“‘Qne has been here—a Christian who defied the ban laid on me, 
and came to pray with one whom the world avoids. He soothed 
me with his talk ; he does not think Christ will reject me because 
more light has been given to me here than to most others. He said 
much about rest and peace and happiness beyond the grave. Are 
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there such things? God knows. I trust there be; never have I de- 
nied them. May they be yours—and mine.” 

Cecil was sobbing aloud. His exuberant nature was reluctant to 
admit the mere fact of human dissolution. The scene became too 
painful for him. He pressed the thin fingers, and, with a broken 
** Good-bye, Belzy—good-bye !”—rushed from the chamber. 

I lingered. ‘The weird scene in Room Nineteen returned to me. 
I spoke to him about it. Iasked him to confess that the vision 
was not entitled to belief. I told him that he owed it to himself— 
to me—to Cecil—not to go to his grave without denying it. 

Would you have me forswear myself?” he demanded. His 
voice returned for a moment ; his sombre face was instinct with in- 
telligence. ‘Shall I deny the truth?” 

The truth !” I passionately cried. ‘It cannot be. There is 
no revelation in this age. We may not—” 

He raised his hand: I paused. The last words that I heard from 
him came in a thrilling whisper. 

*‘It is true: I saw it: it is to be. Reason if you will—but rea- 
son is at fault. Time will surely accomplish it.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A HEART BOWED DOWN. 


In due time we graduated, I with the honors, Cecil managing 
by extra application toward the last to save himself. With the 
je of college days my plans for the future became clearly outlined. 
Home influence and the traditions of the family pointed me to the 
ministry ; my friend had often declared in his light way that I was 
devoted to it by a species of foreordination. But I found myself 
more and more drawn to the medical profession, and resisting some 
tearful expostulations from home I decided to pursue it. Means 
could be found to give me a three years’ course in a then famous 
Boston medical institute, and then the world would be all before me, 
where to choose. 

My detlared intentions were vigorously combated by Cecil. He 
regarded my plan with a certain curiosity and wonder. He was 
glad, on the whole, that I was not to be a minister; but a ‘‘saw- 
bones,” a pill-garlic,”—faugh He ridiculed my determination, 
throwing all his wit into the protest, and, finding that I was im- 
movable, begged me to delay. 

**] shall always be a gentleman loafer,” he said. ‘I’m going 
home now to exhibit my sheepskin, to fill myself with frivolous 
pleasure in the Southern cities, and then to repair to the old place on 
the Chesapeake—for what? Oh, Sid—have mercy on me! What 
shall I ever be without you, dear old chum? Give yourself to me 
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for weeks—for a year. Hunt with me, fish with me, talk with me; 
keep me in your own large atmosphere a while longer. Put off your 
plans for a year; take all of my money you want, but don’t quit 
me. 

Against such appeals as this, made with his arm about my neck, 
I had to steel my heart. We separated with painful farewells, and 
with mutual promises of faithful correspondence. 

While we were packing our effects he made a small discovery. 

** Look here, Sid !” he exclaimed. ‘‘Who’d have thought that 
that thing would turn up here again ?” 

He held up the old copy of the ‘“‘ Journey to the Hebrides,” 
which its owner had not taken away. 

‘Poor Belzy! I'll keep it in remembrance of him.” 

He placed it in his trunk. 

The next three years I passed in hard and faithful study. I won 
the approbation of the learned professors by my zeal and rapid prog- 
ress. The commendation of one graybeard, wise before his time, 
had a prophetic quality. 

“You are surprisingly familiar with the nervous structures, 
Perkins,” he said. ‘‘ Keep right on in that line, and you’ll make 
no mistake. We don’t make specialists here, but we don’t want to 
prevent such brainy fellows as you from following their bent. 
You're on the right track. The American people are living too 
fast, in society, business, even in religion. An unnamed variety of 
nervous disorders are imminent. The pathology of the next gen- 
eration will be almost new. A word to the wise, sir! Don’t lose 
your head, and you'll have both fame and fortune among the neu- 
roses of the future.” 

During my first year at the medical institute letters were fre- 
quently exchanged between Cecil and myself. He wrote as buoy- 
antly as he talked, and I replied in my own vein. Our correspond- 
ence went the usual way of such friendly interchanges. Carried on 
with great regularity at first, it languished as new plans and interests 
crept into our lives, and finally ceased altogether. He had intimated 
in his latest letter that he was thinking of a foreign tour, and his 
after-silence led me to believe that I should hear from him next in 
some distant quarter of the globe. 

When my diploma came I lost no time in locating in a large in- 
terior town of Pennsylvania. Succéss instantly attended me ; the 
struggles of the ‘‘ poor doctor” are unknown to me. Winning 
reputation in this limited field by general practice, I became impa- 
tient for a wider one where I might devote myself to my chosen 
specialty, the treatment of nervous and mental disorders. 

But who has wisdom? Being prosperously embarked upon my 
chosen career, what should have been plainer than the duty to de- 
vote myself to it for years to come, avoiding all outside embarrass- 
ments? A plain, common-sense view, to be sure! but when did 
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- that view ever prevail in an affair of the heart? It did not with me, 


for I fell in love. 

At this time I was twenty-six, and the man who has reached that 
age without heart-entanglement has a fair chance to be numbered 
among the sensible who defer matrimony till the forties. One day 
I was called to attend a girl of eighteen in an obstinate fever. Her 
complaint slowly yielded to my patient attention—others used the 
word skill. Iam not apt at such description as the beauties of face 
and person and the graces of mind of Christine Milward would call 
for ; those who are interested in my story must assume all this. 
Her gratitude for the cure I had achieved grew to a more tender 
emotion. With delight, almost with awe, I discovered it. What. 
could that perfect creature find to love in my homely face, my awk- 
ward body? She told me what, one blissful night of her convales- 
cence. I had intellect, she said, and power and ability which won 
her admiration ; and then my tenderness claimed her love. I was 
glad to believe it, and I quickly yielded to the intoxication of that 
passion which comes the strongest when it comes late. And to me 
there appeared a new earth, with a glimpse of heaven beyond. 

She was an orphan, living among distant relatives, feeling 
keenly her dependence. I pressed for a speedy marriage. She 
was prudent and sensible, and made me see the advantage of a 
year’s delay. Reluctantly consenting, I fell to work with a new 
will. 

In a few months a new turn was given to our affairs. Christine 
received a letter from a widowed aunt at Richmond who had lately 
become childless, inviting her to visit the writer with a view to be- 
coming her adopted daughter, should a closer acquaintance produce 
a mutual good impression, which might ripen into affection. My 
betrothed showed the letter to me. I read it, and swiftly discov- 
ered in it the egg of future mischief. 

**What shall I reply?” she asked. - 

** Acknowledge the kindness of your aunt, and decline the invi- 
tation. Tell her you are soon to be married, and that you will be 
happy in a few months to cultivate her acquaintance in company 
with your husband.” 

“You do not fully understand the case, Sidney. Aunt Amélie 
was ny mother’s only sister, and, as I have often heard the story, 
was alienated from her father’s family through a runaway match, 
which turned out to be a most excellent one. The death of her 
husband some years ago left her very wealthy, and now that all her 
children are dead it is plain to see from her letter that she yearns 
for some one of her blood to love and cherish. Iam the only kin 
that is left her: do you not see that the circumstances appeal 
strongly to me to consent to her request ?” 

“I thought you loved me better than all the world beside, 
Chris,” was my bitter comment. 
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«* You unreasonable man !—of course I do. But does not com- 
mon prudence dictate that I should go? Aside from the claims of 
kindred, it is not worth while for me to take the step that will 
make me Aunt Amélie’s heir ?” 

‘*We don’t need her money,” I hotly protested. ‘I shall be 
rich in a very few years from the practice of my profession.” 

“‘I hope so. In the meantime, let me manage it so that you 
will marry an heiress, instead of a penniless girl.” 

Tt will defer our union.” 

“ Yes—for another year. Well, sir!—am I not worth that ?—I 
and the fortune that I am going to bring to you?” 

She was bent upon accepting her aunt’s invitation, and I had to 
yield. Let me do Christine justice. If the spirit she displayed in 
this matter was rather worldly, I have never questioned that her 
heart at that time was entirely mine—that she left me fully deter- 
mined to be my wife at a future day. 

We parted with mutual vows of eternal fidelity. I took up the 
burden of work, cheered and strengthened by the sweet hope before 
me. Why should I linger over an episode so generally familiar as 
this ? I filled the Southern mails with my letters: hers, for some 
months, were regular and tender—were in their expressions all that 
I could ask. Stimulated by love for Christine not less than by love 
for my profession, I toiled day and night, both in practice and in 
study ; and sure results were already appearing. Some report of 
my success as a practitioner, and of my peculiar aptitude in the 
treatment of nervous disorders, had reached Baltimore—aided, I 
doubt not, by letters from the kind Boston professor. Large in- 
ducements were held out to me to remove to the former city, and 
I was deliberating whether to do so at once, or to delay until Chris- 
tine would consent to be my wife—when the cruel blow fell. 

For some weeks I had fancied that her letters lacked the usual 
warmth, and continuing to feel so, I gently chided her. The an- 
swer was a startling revelation. It was a woman’s passionate out- 
burst, blaming herself, pitying me, and bidding me farewell forever ! 

I have just looked among my old papers for that letter, and I rejoice 
that I cannot find it, because it is better not to rack my heart again 
with the reading of it. Much of it I remember ; but I hasten over 
its bitter self-condemnation, its praise of my unrequited fidelity. 
Plainly stated, her affections were no longer mine. She had met 
one who had shown her her heart as it was, and he had taken it. 
She might be false, faithless, cruel—she could not help it. Since 
this new love had come, she knew she could not be happy with me. 
Why, then, she asked, should she deceive herself and me? Why 
should she condemn us both to lifelong misery, when she had be- 
come certain that I was not, and that another was, the object of her 
affections ? 

Had I been in any condition of mind favorable to cool delibera- 
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tion, I must have acknowledged that the letter was highly sensible, 
though painful. No doubt many millions of similar missives have 
been sent and received since the days of Cadmus; but where was 
the masculine lover that ever took such a blow philosophically, and 
concluded that the only way was to make the best of it? I, surely, 
was not such aman. I had received and read the letter by lamp- 
light, and during the hours of darkness that followed I roamed 
the deserted streets, balancing between insanity and suicide. Obey- 
ing the first reasonable impulse that visited me, I took a south- 
bound train, and made my way with all the speed of steam to 
Richmond. I found nothing there to reward my search. Chris- 
tine thoroughly knew me; she perfectly understood that I would 
not be satisfied with her written farewell. Inquiry showed me 
where Mrs. Trenholm and her niece had lived, but I found the 
house closed. The occupants had left the city twenty-four hours 
previously ; but their flitting had been so secretly arranged that I 
could learn nothing of their route, nor where they had probably 
gone. 
hen a great despair seized me. I thought, as thousands of be- 
nighted men had thought before me, under similar circumstances, 
that life had nothing more worth living for. I returned to the 
Pennsylvania town, hating it, and everybody in it, on her account. 
I abandoned my practice for a month ; I committed various follies, 
not excepting a resort to stimulants. ‘Then I gradually recovered 
my senses. I fell into an angry mood, which is an excellent one 
for the discarded lover ; I concluded that the world still had some- 
thing in it, even with Christine gone. I found relief in work, and 
turned to it with renewed vigor. I removed to Baltimore, and in 
the next two years I won a name and a practice in my specialty that 
became the talk of the city. 

Again I was wholly devoted to my profession. But ever and anon 
the face of the false Christine visited my dreams; the old wound 
throbbed painfully at times. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN OMINOUS MEETING. 


BEING called one day to visit a patient at an hotel in the city, and 
waiting in the office for a few moments while my name was sent up- 
stairs, I carelessly ran over the late entries in the register. My 
attention was quickly arrested by the name ‘* Cecil Calvert,” writ- 
ten in the large, angular hand so familiar to me. I eagerly inquired 
if he were in the house. 

‘No, sir,” the clerk replied. ‘‘He came yesterday, and went 
away this morning.” 
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you know him?” 

yes, quite well.” 

«Indeed! He is an old classmate of mine: I have not seen him 
for years. Does he live dow n on the Bay, as formerly? Tell me 
all you know about him.” 

* Well, really,” was the reply, ‘‘it would be hard to give you 
much certain information about Mr. Calvert. He comes and goes 
pretty much as he pleases, and hasn’t much regularity about it. 
His parents died three or four years since, and I believe he has sold 
the old Chesapeake place. If “he has any home in particular, it is 
here in Baltimore, and at this house, where he keeps a suite of 
rooms the year round ; but he is not here as much as a week in 
each month. I give you all these particulars,” he added, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘ because you say, doctor, that he is an old friend. Per- 
haps he would not care to have this said to everybody.” 

‘* You make no mistake in telling me. I presume there i is not a 
person in the country whom he would rather meet than me.” 

The clerk looked queerly. 

‘* Has he been abroad within the last five years?” I asked. 

*<Surely not. Now that you have inquired about him with so 
much interest, it occurs to me to tell you that he knows you are 
settled here in the city.” 

Impossible! He would certainly have looked me up.” 

“‘T remember distinctly that he was reading a newspaper here 
more than a year ago, and came across an account of one of your 
great nerve cures. He asked me particularly about you, how long 
you had been here, and where you lived. I gave him your address, 
too.” 

It was in a strange frame of mind that I visited my patient up- 
stairs and endeavored to concentrate my attention upon him. All 
day I was disturbed by what I had he: urd. Cecil Calvert avoiding 
me, his dear friend, and that after we had been parted more than 
six years! It seemed incredible. I would have spent money and 
travelled days and nights to see him. I had refrained from pre- 
vious inquiry about him only because I had supposed him in Europe. 
What could’such conduct mean—in him, too? It was an enigma, 
and a troublesome one. I may say that it haunted me. 

A ruder shock awaited me. Within the week I met him squarely 
on the street. Our eyes spoke mutual recognition before a word 
was uttered; but he swiftly withdrew his glance, and was passing 
by. when I detained him. 

“Why, Cecil!” I cried, seizing his hand; ‘you surely know 
me, old ‘fellow 

“Oh, yes, Sid; I know you. How are you, anyway: 1 

The voice was his, but there was little heart in the question. 
Even the pressure of his hand was feeble. 

I searched his face closely. It was somewhat thinner than of old, 
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‘but the boyish look was still there. The great change was in his 
manner. All the old heartiness and exuberance had vanished ; 
there was a furtive glance in his eye, a hesitation in his speech. 

** Cecil, you are not well! What is the trouble?” 

«Too much ‘ gentleman-lounging,’ I think,” he answered, with 
a laugh that was evidently forced. ‘‘That’s all. It would be a 
good thing for me, I suppose, if I were as busy as they say you are.” 

I turned and walked his way, passing my arm through his. 

‘«That reminds me,” I said, ‘‘ that you have, as I learn, known 
for a long time where to find me—and you have never sought me, 
Cecil! What does this mean? I should not have treated you so.” 

He laughed again, a very feeble effort. 

‘Tt means nothing wrong, Sid. Don’t hasten to take offence 
where none was intended. Lama gentleman of leisure, as I told 
you I should be; you are a busy doctor, and all the rage among 
rich and fashionable people. Had I really been sick I should have 
sent for you, but, knowing the value of your time, I thought it best 
not to intrude. We were sure to meet casually, sooner or later, 

08 as -we have ; which is quite soon enough for practical purposes. 
on’t you see?” 

It was a mere mockery of an explanation, but I was not likely to 
get a better one. With sad heart I walked on by his side, trying to 
talk, seeking by a hopeless effort to account for the change. At 
that moment I could have answered in no doubtful way the plan- 
tive question of the poet's lines : 

«« After so long an absence 
At last we meet again: 
Does the meeting give us pleasure, 
Or does it give us pain?” 


We talked in a perfunctory fashion about the old college days, 
and then our conversation halted abruptly. 

«Tell me about yourself,” I said. 

_ “There is really nothing to tell. I eat, sleep, and walk about 
like other men. And like other men of riches, when time is to be 
killed, I sometimes have to resort to unusual means to destroy it. I 
get dreadfully bored !” 

“© You are not married ?” 

Another change come over him. He dropped my arm and echoed 
the word almost fiercely. 

“ Married, indeed! Who told you that?” 

‘* Nobody said anything to me on the subject. The question 
suggested itself, and I asked it merely for information.” 

** Married ?” he repeated, abstractedly, looking at the ground, 
and then sharply again at my face. ‘* Of course not. Why should 
Ibe? Are you?” 

** No, nor likely to be.” I spoke with a certain lingering remem- 
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brance prompting me. ‘‘ My profession is my mistress, my wife, 
my child. But you—” 

‘© Ah!” he interrupted, ‘‘ you interest me. Tell me about my- 
self.” 

He did not say it in his old tone of badinage ; there was a hard 
quality in his voice that was new and unpleasant. 

**T was merely going to say that there might very well be a great 
difference between us In this respect. You have wealth and leisure, 
and I hear incidentally that your parents are dead. Excuse me for 
not mentioning that before: I condole with you—” 

*“No, you needn’t. It’s an old story, now.” 

I was shocked : it was strange to hear him speak in that way. 

“It occurred to me that, being alone in the world, and situated 
so favorably for matrimony, you would—” 

He came to a stop, and broke in with almost irritable abruptness: 

“You seem to like long stories on the street: I hate them. 
Here is a short cut through an alley to my hotel. Good-day to 
you.” 

He was moving away when I detained him with entreaty : 

«Don’t leave me in this way, Cecil! This meeting does not 
satisfy me.” 

“Why, what would you have? Must we perambulate these 
streets like two spooney girls, and waste your busy hours in reminis- 
cence—or over the events of late years ?” 

He laughed—a forced, discordant laugh. 

** You are not happy, Cecil.” 

Not entirely. Who is? I haven’t complained, have I?” 

T . 

“Won't you come and see me soon? Send word for any evening, 
and I will be at home. You know where to find me.” 

** Yes—sometime.” 

He waved his hand and walked rapidly away. I stood and 
watched him till he disappeared. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TOUCH OF FATE. 


Your eminent and fashionable physician, who is skilled in the 
treatment of nervous disorders, must have the steadiest balance of 
nerve himself. If he deals with mental alienation, his own brain 
must ever be at equipoise. Extremely hard conditions to fulfil !— 
yet the path of great success in this profession always leads up to 
these obstacles. Possibly no harder task of this kind was ever set 
a doctor than that which came to me one day in my brief office- 
hours with a dainty card bearing the name and address of Mrs. 
Trenholm, 
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I recalled the name instantly. No fact, no detail connected with 
the bitter episode of two years before was likely to be forgotten, es- 
pecially so prominent a one as this. Christine’s mother by adoption 
was waiting for me outside! <A host of confusing questions rushed 
upon me. Did she know my former relations with her daughter? 
Did Christine accompany her? Which one of them needed the ex- 
ercise of my professional skill? ‘To ask myself such questions upon 
such an occasion was natural ; and then the lessons of my training 
and experience, my second nature as a physician, brushed them 
aside. I directed the servant to admit the caller to my private con- 
sulting-room, 

She was one whose personal appearance and bearing must have 
excited my interest even had I met her as a perfect stranger. She 
was past the middle age, but well preserved, showing the remains of 
considerable beauty. She had the dress and manners of a gentle- 
woman, and a natural sweetness of disposition and kindness of 
demeanor that constantly modified her pride and dignity. Such 
women are rare, and men conversant with the world and its people 
like to meet them. Still I was prepared to see her appearing here 
under some embarrassment, as she did. She took the seat I otfered 
her, looked at me, and began with an effort : 

“T have come to consult you about the condition of a person in 
whom I am greatly interested.” 

“ Pray go on, madam,” | said, with all the gentleness I could put 
into my voice. 

She hesitated. 

“ Your reputation in dealing with distressing cases of nerve-dis- 
ease and mental unsoundness is well known to me, doctor. It is 
now part of the fame of this city.” 

Such compliments had become commonplace to me : I merely 
bowed. 

“It is for that reason, of course, that come to you; though there 
might be a reason why—something to prevent—” 

Her embarrassment increased and quite overcame her natural 
self-poise. She seemed faint and somewhat distressed. I hastened 
to relieve her with a glass of water, and begged her to wait till she 
felt quite well before proceeding. . 

“Thank you,” she said, quickly collecting herself. “ My agita- 
tion is from a cause that I presume is well known to vou. I deemed 
it necessary to consult you, Dr. Perkins ; I have felt that I must 
have the benefit of your learning and skill ; andso I have overcome 
a reluctance which I think you understand.” 

She paused an instant, searching my face with a keen look that 
I comprehended instantly. If she had feared to find there anger 
or coldness, I know that she was agreeably disappointed. I was 
the attentive, sympathetic medical friend, and no doubt looked so. 

“You encourage me to go on: but I feel that I must try to re- 
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move all cause for embarrassment, in the confidence that I am obliged 
to give you. I have a niece, Miss Christine Milward, who is also 
my adopted child. It is the man to whom she is engaged in mar- 
riage for whom I want to enlist your ability and skill. Am I cor- 
rect in assuming that you have met my daughter ?—that you once 
knew her well, and—and—” 

I It isso, Mrs. Trenholm.” If my heart was stirred to a quicker 
beat, I never, lost my outward placidity. 

* And can you—do you feel at liberty to—” 

She looked imploringly into my face. I promptly reassured her: 

“ My dear Mrs. Trenholm, I should do wrong to the traditions of 
my profession, to the lessons of my own education in its art, if I 
could regard you, or the person on whose behalf you come here, or 
—’ | hesitated, and then spoke the word—* or Christine, as other 
than people in distress, for whom my professional aid is invoked. 
Forget while you remain here the former relations that you refer 
to. If 1 think of them myself at times, it must not be at such a 
time as this.” 

Her speaking face was eloquent with relief. She was grateful; 
her voice and countenance showed it; but she did not then realize 
the effort that I was making for self-control. 

“ You put me at ease,” she said, “and give me the greatest con- 
fidence in you. Thank you, a thousand times! I will say nothing 
now about your forbearance and generosity—excuse me, sir, but 
that is true, if you do shake your head ; I will proceed to tell you 
about this most distressing case.” 

The strangeness of the situation of course occurred to me as I 
settled myself in my chair and prepared to listen. Among all the 
wild thoughts that had disturbed me in the sorrowful time when 
Christine was lost to me, some absurd and unworthy suggestions 
of vengeance on the man who had displaced me in her affections 
used to appear. And here I sat in my private office, calmly (in 
outward appearance) permitting myself to be consulted about the 
healing of that man’s body—-or mind! Self-conceit is not my fail- 
ing ; but I have often looked back with a melancholy satisfaction 
that I was equal to that occasion. 

Mrs. Trenholm was still not quite prepared to lay the details of 
the case before me. 

‘** There is still a difficulty that I can foresee will arise in your 
efforts to cure this patient. Let me refer to it at once, and leave 
nothing of preliminary embarrassment for future explanation. I 
may say in advance that it is no case of mere nervous depression or 
excitation: / think it goes to the brain. And while I may fully 
describe the man, his appearance, words, and acts to you, I take it 
that you could not be ceréain about him without seeing him your- 
self ?” 

“That would be true in most cases, Mrs. Trenholm; in all, in- 
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deed, but the most aggravated, where treatment would be hopeless. 
In any case, the physician cannot act with confidence, as your ques- 
tion assumes, without personal inspection.” 

“As I supposed. Here arises the trouble. The man will not be- 
come a voluntary patient. I could not prevail upon him to come 
here and see you: I cannot even ask him to do so. Neither Chris- 
tine nor I have ventured to speak to him about medical treatment. 
He would be impatient, perhaps violent, at such a suggestion.” 

“Tt is not an uncommon difficulty, madam. Your own experi- 
ence would probably tell you the alternative. You have not named 
him yet-—-do you suppose that he knows me—by sight ?” 

“JT do not know, but considering your prominence and his posi- 
tion in society I should think it most likely that he has at some 
time met or seen you in such a way as to know who you are.” 

“ Perhaps we had better waive this subject for the present. What 
you will tell me of the patient, his habits and peculiarities, will 
oe aid me in finding a way to see him. Can we not more 
profitably recur to this question a little later ?” 

She seemed unwilling to do so ; she adhered to the preliminary. 

“ Pardon me, doctor ; let a woman have her way. ‘The difficulty 
that, I speak of is one that has caused me much thought in connec- 
tion with this proposed visit to you. There is one place where you 
may be certain of seeing your patient, where you can make his ac- 
quaintance, observe him, talk with him—and it can be so managed 
that he would not suspect, I think, your real object in coming. In 
short, you may meet me socially at my house to-morrow evening. 
He will be there then; i will simply introduce you as an old friend 
of my family. Will you come ?” 

There was that in my face as she reached this point which she 
quickly interpreted. 

“IT know—I had ‘thought of that. But you smoothed the way so 
kindly for me at the opening of our interview that I was certain 
you would submit to this necessity, trying though it will be. Will 
you not come, even though you will have to meet Christine ?” 

To meet Christine ! A memory like a strain of half-forgotten 
music seemed to float before me, and the severe consultation-room 
was transformed into a softly lighted parlor; my visitor was changed 
into a woman of youth and beauty and winning grace: time was 
reversed ; again she promised me her heart. Such spells there are 
in simple words !_ It came and went ina flash: I was myself again, 
though not without a struggle. 

“T was not thinking of myself, Mrs. Trenholm. The plan you 
suggest isa good one ; I think I can trust myself to meet your 
daughter. My hesitation regarded her feelings rather than my 
own. Would it be agreeable for her to meet me 2?” 

“T have not mentioned it to her yet; I will, immediately. But 
I do not doubt that she will consent, when she understands the 
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necessity. She would do anything in honor to restore Cecil to 
himself.” 

“Cecil ?” I echoed. 

“Pardon me again, doctor; I have been forgetful in my embar- 
rassment. I ought to have told you his name at once. It is Cecil 
Calvert. Do you know him ? 


CHAPTER VII. 
A MIND DISEASED. 


99 


“‘Do you know him?” she repeated, observing my start. 

The surprise was but momentary. That night, when I was at last 
released from exacting labor and permitted to seek rest, reflection 
brought the successive revelations of this interview together and 
fitted them as aptly as the pieces of a Chinese puzzle. It was 
all strange, extraordinary ; and yet it all seemed very tikely to 
occur, That Christine should meet Cecil, who I know had friends 
in every Southern city, was natural: that she should prefer him to 
me was inevitable—what woman would not? If it be true that a 
discarded lover never loses all the bitterness of mind that comes 
from his disappointment, yet I know that in this case there was a 
certain late consolation growing out of the discovery that I had been 
supplanted by one who might successfully claim any woman’s heart. 
Rivalry with Cecil Calvert ! I thought of myself, of him, and was 
calm, if not content. 

But it was he, I had learned, in whose behalf I was consulted : 
he was sick, suffering from some obscure affection of brain or nerve, 
and the fame of my proficiency in such cases had demanded that I 
be called to his relief, though my former intimacy with Christine 
would ordinarily have forbidden it. I thought of my meeting with 
him a few days before—it had scarcely been out of my mind since 
and all that had seemed harsh and unnatural in his speech and actions 
at that time was at once accounted for. It was not Cecil’s old, 
dear self that I had seen; some evil spirit had entered into that 
noble temple and overcome the ardent, generous soul that dwelt 
there. And it was I who was summoned to save him. 

I would try. Ah! how I would wrestle for him, with all the 
strength and art that nature and education had bestowed upon me! 
In that moment I made a self-consecration : it was hardly a sacri- 
fice, for I knew there was nothing for me to lose. I would think of 
Christine as of something raised forever beyond my reach. I would 
strive for her happiness, not for herself, *‘just for the old love’s 
sake.” I thought of Cecil, oppressed by some strong and distract- 
ing possession, and I said to myself—‘‘If my art can compass it, I 
will save him, for himself, for her.” 
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So swift is thought, that all this passed through my brain while 
Mrs. Trenholm scarcely waited for my answer. 

“Yes, I do know him. You have brought me a case in which 
the sympathy of a friend is called upon, as well'as the conscientious 
service of the physician. I do not exaggerate, my dear madam, 
when I say that 10 other name could awaken in me the interest that 
you have excited by the mention of his.” 

She was perfectly at ease now; but I thought it well to brietly 
tell her of what Christine’s affianced had been to me, and I to him, 
of our long separation, of our late surprising meeting. She lis- 
tened eagerly to the narration, bending toward me with fixed eyes 
and clasped hands as I gave her a meagre outline of what I knew of 
Cecil in the old days at college. 

You are his friend, then?” she exclaimed. ‘* You knew him 
well ; you are interested in him, of course. Before I tell you any- 
thing about him, perhaps your own knowledge of him will give you 
a clew—” 

‘Not the slightest,” I interrupted. “ Nothing whatever in my 
recollections of him furnishes the slightest hint of a cause for alien- 
ation of mind. Now, pray tell me all you know of him, Mrs. Tren- 
holm. It is your knowledge that I must rely upon, because it re- 
lates to his present condition. My own is unimportant.” 

The morning hour had passed ; my assistant came more than once 
to tell me of a dozen people in the anteroom who insisted on seeing 
me. 

**Not to-day,” I instructed him, with the positiveness that an 
overworked physician must assume. “I shall have no time for 
further consultation to-day; my afternoon will be fully occupied 
with visits. ‘Tell them to come to-morrow.” 

The door was closed between us and the world, and my visitor 
told me her story. I allowed her to go on and state it in her own 
way. An occasional question or suggestion from me aided her, and 
brought out the facts more fully, but her own narrative was clear 
and concise. Blessings on the memory of so sensible a woman ! 

‘andor compels me to say, that in my long practice I have met with 
few such. 

I put the story in my own language, following it with what after- 
ward occurred between us. 

It appeared that Mrs. Trenholm had from the first favored Chris- 
tine’s union with Cecil. His handsome face and person, his perfect 
address, and his engaging way with those whose confidence he had 
gained, obtained for him the most favorable judgment. 

I hope I repressed the sigh that this description drew from me. 
It was the man I had known, over again !—the Cecil Calvert of the 
New England college, where all were his friends, where he had not 
one enemy. 

Prudent gentlewoman as she was, she had satisfied herself at the 
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start that the suitor was well-connected and of ample means : two 
requirements that no Trenholm could have overlooked. Having 
resolved these questions favorably, she had been more than pleased 
—she had been delighted—to discover what a charming and agree- 
able person Mr. Calvert was. She told me with a great sigh of 
those happy days in Richmond, when, contemplating with supreme 
satisfaction the approach of Christine’s nuptials, she had felt that 
she had nothing further in this world to desire. All her hopes, all 
her plans, all her interest in life, were now bound up in Christine, 
who had taken the place of dear boys and girls that had been given 
her, and then snatched away by cruel death. She would have pre- 
ferred to keep her dear adopted child all to herself for a time 
longer, yet the man of that child’s choice was so perfectly satisfac- 
tory to herself that she had said in so many words to Christine— 
“Yes, marry him, my dear. It is hard to tell what marriages 
ought, and what ought not to be made ; but if ever one was made 
in heaven, I think it is this one that is proposed. I heartily ap- 
prove it. Let your adopted mother be with you for a while, and 
experience a new happiness with you, and then she will be much 
better prepared for the heaven above.” 

The first occasion when Mrs. Trenholm’s attention was called to 
uny strangeness of Cecil’s conduct was during that spring in Rich- 
mond. ‘The lovers were in the very heyday of their engagement ; 
they lived only for each other; the man, especially, was in that 
rapt and ecstatic condition peculiar to masculine lovers,— 


“« since the time when Adam first 
Embraced his Eve in happy hour.” 


It was a week of great interest at Richmond. There were con- 
certs and theatrical performances by noted singers and actors, which 
the whole city was agog to hear and see ; and for three nights of 
that week Calvert had engaged to escort Christine and Mrs. Tren- 
holm to places of amusement. 

They never saw him during the entire week ! 

On the first appointed evening they waited in readiness for him 
till after nine o’clock. He came not. They caused inquiries to be 
made on the next day at his boarding-house. He had left that 
place on the previous day, locking his room, leaving his baggage 
and effects, with no intimation as to where he was going. 

In painful suspense Mrs. Trenholm and Christine waited. At 
the end of three weeks he returned. His manner, his appearance, 
were the same as before. He apologized for his absence, on the 
plea of urgent and unexpected business. 

The excuse was accepted by Christine, whose joy in the restora- 
tion of her lover led her to overlook some unsatisfactory cireum- 
stances. 

Mrs. Trenholm was surprised, grieved, and suspicious. She could 
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not be satisfied with such an explanation of such an absence, with- 
out the slightest notice in advance of it. 

Nothing before had in the least challenged Cecil’s habits. This 
episode seemed to do so. 

Our modern system of detectives was not then in vogue ; you 
could not then for hire pry into your neighbor’s closet and _skil- 
fully lay bare his dearest domestic secrets. But Mrs. Trenholm 
could and did employ competent agents to report to her Mr. Cal- 
vert’s comings and goings. The report was annoyingly exoners ating. 
The subject ‘of it was provokingly free from even the mildest vices 
that lie in wait for masculine humanity. 

For the time the good lady gave up the quest, concluding, with 
a sigh, that there was much to learn and to make allowance for, 
even in the best of men. 

Time went on, bringing the removal to Baltimore. Mrs. Tren- 
holm thought that nothing had happened to lead Cecil to think 
that there was anything furtive or unexplained about it. The most 
tender associations had continued between him and Christine. His 
visits at the house were regular and prolonged: several excursions 
down the Bay and to the mountains were taken, the mother accom- 
panying. 

It was his own proposition, made in a moment of no undue ex- 
hilaration, as these three stood on the summit of the Catoctin 
Hills, that the wedding should occur the following spring. Time 
enough had elapsed since the betrothal, so that the matter could be 
discussed ct iulmly and in a business-like way. The first of March 
was fixed upon for the union. 

The preparations all went forward with reference to that date. 
Nothing occurred to hinder or delay, until about the middle of 
February a note in Cecil’s hi andwriting was delivered to Christine. 
Its surprising contents were as follows: 

“ Dearest :—Forgive me—let the wedding wait. It can’t occur on 
the first. I will explain by-and-by. CECIL.” 

Again there was amazement—and worse. Mrs. Trenholm was 
almost. sick with doubt and suspicion; Christine was sad with 
anxiety. 

Until May was well advanced the lover was absent. On his 
return his conduct and bearing toward Christine were all that she 
could wish. She was satisfied —so easy is it to satisfy the loving 
heart! But Mrs. Trenholm thought that now, at least, she was en- 
titled to demand an explanation. ~ She sought it--and she fell back, 
baffled, dismayed. When she confronted the man with his con- 
duct, he was violent and defiant. He lost at once his composure 
and his breeding. 

“T have no explanation to give,” he said. “I love Christine; 
you know that; I want to marry her. As to what has occurred, 
you had better ‘not press your inquiries. I am honest; I am true: 
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I will surely fulfil my vows. But for Christine’s sake—for my 
sake—don’t urge me!” 

With this, Mrs. Trenholm had to be content. More and more 
her doubts increased as to Calvert’s conduct and movements ; but 
she found herself girt with difficulties. So ardent was Christine’s 
affection for him that she could hardly be brought to consider 
these strange delinquencies. “It is his business, aunt,” she would 
say. “He is troubled with the settlement of the estate, and the 
disposing of the property down on the Bay. ‘That is what he tells 
me, and I believe him. Don’t be so suspicious of him. Ev ery thing 
will be right in the end.” 

Mrs. Trenholm tried to think so; but nothing relating to this 
strange aberration had as yet been explained. She had satisfied 
herself that it had nothing to do with either the settlement of his 
parents’ estate or the disposal of the property; the lawyer who had 
conducted that entire business told her that it had been most satis- 
factorily arranged, and that Mr. Calvert had acted with the utmost 
deliberation and good judgment through the whole of it. 

Meantime the wooing had gone on. During the. succeeding 
months Cecil had acted like his old self. There had been new talk 
of a speedy wedding, in which he had joined. 

But again some malignant influence seemed to have seized him. 
His demeanor had grown heavy and dull; his visits to the house 
were few and rather irregular, and as unsatisfactory to Christine as 
to her aunt. He was morbid, irritable, restless. 

“T can add nothing more,” said the lady. “It is all a mystery 
tome. Muchas I love him I have been so terrified and shocked 
by his strange conduct that I could have urged my darling to give 
him up; but I know it would be useless. This is-such a union of 
hearts as is not often seen in this world. She will never leave him 
this side the grave. I know her, and I know something of the 
depth of her attachment to him. What Ruth said to Naomi, Chris- 
tine feels toward that man.” 

She anxiously looked into my face. It was not necessary for her 
to ask me what I thought of all this ; her eyes made the inquiry. 

Thorough as her statement had been, aided by my questions, I 
was not well satisfied that the whole truth had been laid before me. 
She had honestly told all that she knew, all that the sharp obser- 
vation of an accomplished woman standing in the mother’s place 
could discover. Still, certain suspicions had grown upon me as she 
went on. I recalled Cecil’s convivial habit at college, and reflected 
how that habit commonly grows with years. Here and there in her 
extraordinary story I thought that a hint of opium came out. So 
far back as the time of which I speak the drug was little known in 
our country; yet a few of my most painful and interesting cases 
were directly traceable to its use. j 

So I questioned her minutely as to these sad possibilities. So. ‘ 
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much she knew of Cecil, so clearly could she speak of his appear- 
ance, talk, and actions under a great variety of circumstances, that 
her answers perfectly satisfied me that no influence of the kinds I 
had suspected had dominated him. I was not the first physician, 
and shall not be the last, who had no honest opinion to offer upon 
the full statement of « case. 

So I frankly told her. She had said, “it is all a mystery to me.” 
I could not hope for more light from her, either of fact or opinion. 

“The test that you early propose:l to me,” I said, “must be 
added to this information. Could I see him and talk with him 
as long as I did the other day in the street, knowing what I now 
_ know, I should be hopeful of discovery. At present I can say 
nothing more, except that I will come to your house to-morrow 
evening, as requested. At what hour?” 

“ Hight, if you please.” 

“T will come.” 

She rose to go. She drew out her purse; I waved it away. 

“ Not now,” I said. “Something more than mere business enters 
into this case. We will not at present talk about fees.” 

She was agitated; her face was glad, yet tearful. 

“ God sent me here,” she said. “I came reluctantly, almost with 
shame,. knowing how plausibly you might accuse me and my child 
of hardness of heart—yet feeling that none but you could help us. 
O doctor!—do, do save him!” 

I gave her my hand: it was not enough. As my mother had 
done in the old days, she drew down my head, she kissed my brow 
—the noble, fearless woman! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE OLD GUISE, 


I Found the Trenholm residence well out toward Druid Hill 
Park. A few moments only I sat in the small parlor into which 
the servant had ushered me, and noticed the evidences of wealth 
and refinement, before Christine appeared. She came to me with 
extended hands, as one might greet a long-parted friend. I took 
her hands, looking at that lovely face shadowed with a great sorrow, 
and the new compact of unselfish friendship was sealed in eloquent 
and pathetic silence. As in later years I have heard, far up the 
solitary, icy heights, the bells of Martigny below, faintly sounding 
vespers, so at that moment mournful echoes seemed to come out of 
the past, yet bearing assurance of peace. 

She first broke the silence. 

** What can I say to you? How gan I try now to excuse myself 
for what I did ?” 
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“Tf you will not speak of it at all, Miss Milward—” 

Her tender eyes quickly remonstrated at the name. 

“Why not Christine? If you have really and truly forgiven me 
for what I did, when I knew it must be—call me by the name you 
used to. And you will be my friend, Sidney, will you not ?—for, 
oh ! you are so strong: you can save Cecil!” , 

I pressed her hands in silence ; it was better than words. 

«* My mother has told me everything,” she continued. ‘*I re- 
membered how good you were, and that made me think I could dare 
to meet you here.” 

‘*Tam now your friend and physician, Christine. Don’t make 
this painful. Command me.” 

** Cecil is here. Will you meet him before us ?” 

“Yes; that is best. Iam ready.” 

She led me intoa parlor across the hall. Mrs. Trenholm rose 
and met me, exchanged the ordinary salutations, and then pre- 
sented me to the man who sat there, precisely as though she sup- 
posed us to be entire strangers. 

«Mr. Calvert, this is Doctor Perkins, of whom no doubt you 
have heard—since all Baltimore knows his fame. He is an old 
friend of mine—that is, if such a term can be applied to a young 
man. Iam glad to have you meet him.” 

The good lady’s little falsehood was of the kind that society fre- 
quently requires us to utter, and which I cannot think will be set 
down very blackly against us. Certainly, she spoke it with a high- 
bred composure that amply vouched for it. 

Within the preceding twenty-four hours I had speculated much 
on the kind of greeting that Cecil would be most likely to give me. 
What he did say and do gave me a great surprise. My eye was 
keenly upon him before he rose from his chair. I saw that he. was 
startled by the sight of me, and that he struggled for self-com- 
mand, Then he sprang up, wrung my hands. and greeted me with 
a hearty effusion that either overlooked or deliberately ignored our 
strange meeting of a few days before. 

“Why, Sid, you dear old fellow—how are you? Strange that I 
should meet you here, of all places, after our long separation! How 
is your health ?—good, I should think ; you look as solemn and as 
brown as ever. This isa real surprise. I’ve a thousand questions 
to ask you. Sit down and let us talk. So odd that you should be 
acquainted here, and I know nothing of it! You have met Miss 
Milward, then, I suppose ?” 

‘© Yes, I have had that pleasure.” ; 

“‘ Now, Chris, it was what I call real unkind of you not to have 
mentioned Sid to me, if you knew him. That would have led to my 
very dear friend much sooner.” 

**T regret it now, too, Cecil, since I know how it is. But it was 
finding a merely an pversight.” 
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The young lady made this astonishing statement quite calmly, 
though she refrained from looking at me. I mentally forgave her. 

“‘ Well, old man, tell me about yourself. A doctor in earnest, 
are you? I had my doubts whether you’d stick to pills and pestles. 
You were always a dreadful, patient, plodding fellow though, Sid ; 
I’d back you to sugceed anywhere. Settled in Baltimore, too, 
hey ?” 

te Yes,” I replied, rather taken aback, in spite of myself, by his 
cool audacity. ‘‘ Had you not heard of me here ?” 

‘Why, as for that,” he said, with one of his well-remembered 
laughs, ‘‘ doctors, of all people, are those I affect the least. I think 
I did hear of a Dr. Perkins, who was said to be doing wonders 
in healing cases of—what was it ?—measles, I believe ; but of course 
I couldn’t suppose it was you, Sid.” 

I saw his eyes twinkle as he delivered this premeditated thrust, 
which under any other circumstances would have irritated me. Both 
the ladies now came to my relief, and with their aid the conversa- 
tion was turned into other channels. It went on smoothly and 
briskly for some time, each of us carrying our share, but Cecil ap- 
pearing the most vivacious and sprightly of the four. In fact, his 
exuberant flow of spirits reminded me of the man as I used to know 
him. “But he soon began to appear restive in the trammels of ordi- 
nary social intercourse. After some nervous movements, he broke 
in, and for a time swept the conversation all before him. 

«* Excuse me, ladies ; I must talk with Sid. It’s all of six years 
since I’ve seen him, and I can’t wait till we’re alone before I talk of 
old times. I say, Sid—you often think of the ancient college days, 
don’t you ?” 

«Yes, they come back to me occasionally.” 

‘Of course. Happy days they were, eh? I wonder if old 
what’s-his-name—you know; that red-headed professor of modern 
languages—if-he uses hair-dye yet, and makes a parti-colored fright 
of his cranium? Ned Sibley wrote some killing rhymes on that 
subject ; wish I’d saved them. Who was that tied up a calf in the 
upper hall one night, so the poor thing turned everybody out with 
its bleating? Great fun !” 

“] think you know as much about that affair as anyone, Cecil.” 

no ; that’s a mistake ; it wasnever I. But I did like to ask 
queer questions at class-time, and see the profs try to answer 
them, before they found out I was chaffing. I had some narrow 
escapes, though. ‘Then there was Belzoni; have you thought of 
him lately?” 

“T can’t say that I have.” 

‘Nor I. But what a solemn farce that was he acted out in our 
room one night; you can’t have forgotten that? It was a very 
funny affair ; turned out no joke for Belzy, though. Poor fellow ! 
I always thought they were rather severe on him,” “ee 
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In this way he continued to run on, monopolizing the conversa- 
tion, and rattling away in a cheerful, almost hilarious fashion. 
Christine listened, smiling or laughing at Cecil’s humorous hits as 
he went on, and Mrs. Trenholm appeared pleased. Her occasional 
glances at me said as plainly as words could have spoken the thought 
—‘‘ Here is a surprising and gratifying change! Your presence has 
already worked wonders with him.” 

The time came when I thought best to interrupt the flow of Cecil’s 
boisterous spirits. I had known something in past time of Christine’s 
musical gifts, and observing a piano in the room, I asked her to 
play and sing. 

She complied. He led her to the instrument ; it was his hand 
that turned the leaves of the music for her. Perhaps I experienced 
a final heart-pang as I saw him standing there and bending over her, 
forgetting everything at the moment but love and promise as he 
looked proudly and fondly upon her. It may have seemed to me 
rather thoughtless of Christine to sing my old favorites at such a 
time, but I sturdily swallowed my feelings, and spoke the customary 
words of compliment and thanks. 

“ Now let me try,” cried Cecil, after he had led her back to her 
seat. ‘1 never was much famed for my musical powers, Sid, as 
you may remember ; yet I can sing—as witness the following.” 

He seated himself at the piano, and striking a bold and rather 
stormy accompaniment, burst into the rollicking song, ‘‘ Vive 
L’Amour.” While he preserved the air, 1 am bound to say that 
there was far more noise than music in his performance, and I 
became quietly nervous and uneasy over it. But Christine laughed 
and gave some mock applause with her hands, and Cecil at the con- 
clusion of his performance rose and bowed with assumed gravity, 
his hand on his heart. 

Thus the evening sped till eleven, when I rose to go. 

**T will walk with you, Sid, and smoke a cigar,” said Cecil. 

As he and Christine stepped apart for the interchange of some 
privacy, Mrs. Trenholm eagerly whispered to me : 

‘It is a wonderful change! Do you think it will last ?” 

‘*T would not wish to say that till I have seen more of him. You 
have not seen him act in this way lately ?” 

**T never saw him in such spirits.” 

I would not tell her then what was passing in my mind ; but 
assuring her that I would see her again within two days, I said my 
good-nights, and passed out. 

Cecil lingered a little; from the sidewalk I heard a soft and elo- 
quent sound within the doorway, which was other than the sound 
of speech. Then he ran down the steps, passed his arm through 
mine, and we walked away together, he lighting a cigar as we 
did so, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A SOUL IN ARMS. 


WE went past two or three corners in silence. I was studying 
him, and kept silent that I might see what new shape his aberra- 
tion would take. He did not leave me long in ignorance. He threw 
away his cigar and burst into a loud laugh. 

I was startled, for his mirth was forced and unnatural; but he 
forestalled my question. 

“ Well, Sid—have you found out ?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Have you found out what is the matter with me?” 

“* Why, Cecil, you surprise me. I did not—” 

“Nonsense! You did! I don’t surprise you a bit. Don’t take 
me for a fool, whatever you think of me.” 

We were passing under a gas-lamp. I held hisarm, and I stopped 
him abruptly and scrutinized his face. It was mirthful, but hard 
and defiant. 

“All right, Sid. Look me over carefully; that’s your business. 
I'll afford you every facility; look at me, question me, examine me 
as you will. When you get through, I’ll ask you the same ques- 
tion: What do you think is the matter with me ?” 

Here was something outside the bounds of my experience and 
reading. Here was a man of good education and high intelligence, 
not a stranger to me, but one who had been my dearest friend— 
really confessing that he was wrong in some way, and challenging 
me to find out how and where! 

He put me on my mettle. Not only for his own sake and for 
those who loved him, but as a matter of professional pride and in- 
quiry, I vowed on the spot to solve this enigma. 

“Cecil, won’t you come home with me? I have a quiet house, a 
housekeeper, and one or two servants, and I shall be glad to enter- 
tain you for a few days, and renew our old acquaintance and friend- 
ship. You will be most welcome.” 

“Oh, now, Sid! how can you? Do you fancy you can delude me 
into being your patient in any such clumsy fashion? Is this a 
specimen of the shrewdness of the great Baltimore specialist in the 
treatment of the insane? J/usane? Why, I’ve read some works on 
that pleasing subject lately, and Ill challenge you, Sid Perkins, to 

oint out the first indication of that kind of thing about me!) Am 
excited now? Just undeceive yourself.” 

He bared his wrist and held it out. A more normal, measured 
pulse I never marked, 
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“No,” he continued, as we walked on, “if I’m to be your patient 
in spite of myself, at least we'll have no misunderstanding over it. 
I'll submit: but never think you have deceived me.’ 

I was somewhat familiar with that type of insanity in which 
cunning is put forth to defy investigation; but my silent com- 
ment said that such acuteness of perception and lucid expression as 
were here, joined with such perfect frankness, indicated anything 
but mental alienation. But I continued to affect ignorance, as the 
best method of making him disclose himself in speech. 

“You must explain yourself, Cecil. Do you think there is any- 
thing extraordinary in the fact of my calling at Mrs. Trenholm’s 
and happening to meet you there ?” 

“ Happening ?” he repeated, with accent and grimace. “Fudge! 
You weary me. You never took to Shakspere as I did; you 
could never make anything of Hamlet, you know—used to think 
the whole book a mess of wicked theatre-plays, if I remember 
rightly. Therefore, Dr. Perkins, it was inevitable that you would 
make a weak botch of the Rosencrantz and Guildenstern business. 
You pretend not to know what I mean. You're acting a lie, Sid; 
but Pl tell you. Listen! ‘ Were you not sent for? Is it your 
own inclining? Is it a free invitation? Come, deal justly with 
me: come, come; nay, speak 1” 

I cannot hope to convey any adequate idea of the drollery and 
force that he threw into the lines. He was now holding me by the 
arm, and I felt much as 1 suppose Hamlet’s friends did, and an- 
swered as irrelevantly as they at first did. 

My companion gave another boisterous laugh. 

“Well, it was rich, anyway! Yow sent for as physician—possibly 
as friend—I don’t know—to look me over and diagnose my case; a 
sad exhibition of melancholia expected,—you see, I’ve been reading 
doctor’s books, and am posted on the terms,—and then to find the 
patient in just the opposite state! I’m not a bad actor, am 1? 
The thing took pretty well, didn’t it ?” 

“You did not deceive me, Cecil. J certainly knew you were act- 
ing a part.” 

“Oh, yes ; that’s the cold doctor-business of it. I did rather un- 
settle your adamantine composure, though—did I not ?—assuming 
not to have met you before for six years; pretending to have heard 
of you only as a successful practitioner in measles! Ha, ha! I 
reckon you admired that stroke yourself, much as it may have 
irritated you.’ 

I thought I saw a chance to pierce this assumed armor of frivol- 
ity, and T seizad it. 

“You did not deceive me, Cecil, but I think you did deceive 
others. You led Mrs. Trenholm to believe that you were really in 
such a happy state of mind as you had not exhibited of late. You 
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made Miss Milward think that just the presence of myself, an old 
friend, had restored you to yourself.” 

His loquacity instantly ceased. He put his arm again within 
mine ; he drew his hat down over his eyes, and strode on at a pace 
which became rather uncomfortable to me. 

For about fifteen minutes more we walked on. In that time I 
said a great deal to him. I reminded him of our old friendship; I 
admitted—thinking it best—that Mrs. Trenholm had asked me to 
see him; but I urged him to remember that I had a higher interest 
in him than merely that of the employed physician. I conjured 
him to remember our old friendship, of which he had said so much 
that evening. I asked him to believe that I was deeply interested 
in his welfare; that I desired nothing so much as to remove the 
clouds that disturbed him, if I might, and to make him and Chris- 
tine happy. I got no answer at all from him. He strode on, 
almost dragging me after him, his eyes fixed on the pavement. 

He stopped. ‘The flaring lights and large brick front showed me 
that we had reached his hotel. 

“Well, good-night, Sid,” he said. “ Let us part in peace.” 

“ Cecil !—for heaven’s sake, speak!—do not leave me in this way!” 
Icried. “It must be that you can tell me something that will aid 
me in treating you. I want to help you—you and Christine. Con- 
fide in me, my old, dear friend !” 

He seemed a little shaken by my impassioned speech. Only a 
little. 

“Sid,” he replied, standing with his foot on the first step lead- 
ing up to the hotel entrance, “you mean well. If any man in this 
sa a could help me, you could; but I am past all help.” 

“Cecil !—” 

He made an impatient gesture. 

“Don’t talk! Words are useless. I know myself: I know the 
— that surround me. God bless you, old chum !—but good- 
night.” 

He vanished in the doorway. 


CHAPTER X. 


AT NIGHT. 


‘‘ TF any man in this wide world could help me, you could ; but I 
am past all help.” 

The sad, hopeless words rang in my ears as I walked the streets 
on my homeward way. Speculation, conjecture were equaliy use- 
less in such a case. 

Was the man’s brain affected at all? Or was he suffering from 
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remorse ?—from well-founded fear ?—from bitter disappointment? 
Because each of these powerful influences has on occasion possessed 
men as thoroughly as insanity. 

It was easy to say that he was the victim of some tormenting hal- 
lucination ; but that was not satisfactory. My reading and experi- 
ence agreed that the subjects of this species of insanity always make 
it know n, talking of the existence of the object of their delusion as 
freely as though | “others could see it. Cecil, on the contrary, had 
from the first skilfully concealed the vulture ‘that was gnawing him; 
he could even, as I had seen, exert himself to deceive those about 
him into the belief that his trouble had disappeared. 

There was nothing in it at all like any form of mania that I had met 
or read of. The strong pulse, the appearance of physical vigor, the 
active exercise of mind, the perfect consciousness of his own misery 
and the persistent concealment of its cause—these had nothing to 
do with the irrational. 

Remorse —fear—disappointment ! The mere suggestion of these 
conditions in connection with Cecil Calvert was absurd. I sp:-nt 
no time with myself in arguing down such suppositions, and I will 
waste none here over them. 

But as I walked and reflected, a new theory flashed upon me. At 
first instantly rejected, it returned again, and appeared at least 
plausible, the more I thought upon it. It might be, after all, that 
remorse had something to do with Cecil’s state of mind. 

I recurred to his old affection for me—as deep, spite of his frivol- 
ity, as unselfish as man ever bore toward man. 

Suppose he had learned of my love for Christine, and the treat- 
ment | had received? Suppose he knew that this knowledge had 
been purposely withheld from him by Mrs. Trenholm and her 
daughter? Suppose he had brooded long and painfully over the 
fact that his was the hand that had unwittingly dropped this bitter- 
ness into my cup? Might not his present condition be thus ac- 
counted for? Opposed ‘to the idea was the singular openness and 
candor of his nature, which had always hated concealments. In 
other aspects this explan: itién did not satisfy me ; but one considera- 
tion did lend color to it. In no other way could I explain his 
studied avoidance of me. Had not the mere sight of his old friend 
become a reproach to him? I reached home more than half per- 
suaded that I had penetrated the mystery. 

The church clock near by struck one as I opened my door. With 
Cecil and by myself I had walked far and consumed much time. 
‘The house was still: housekeeper and servants were abed. I was 
living in the way that pleased me best ; the conviction that I should 
never marry, entertained after my disappointment in love, had 
grown firmer with the years, and I derived a certain satisfaction 
in surrounding myself with the pleasures and refinements of 
home, Home! Sometimes in the bitter moments of retrospection 
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‘ [had looked about me upon the rich fittings and furnishings of 
these apartments, and the fierce cry had risen from my heart—‘‘ Oh, 
what does it all avail without her ?” 

But I had promised myself that such weakness should be reso- 
lutely put down. I now entered the house with the aid of my latch- 
key, went into my office, and turned up the gas. The events of the 
night had disturbed me to that extent that 1 knew I should not 
easily fall asleep, and, putting on a drop-light, I sat in my easy-chair 
and tried to interest myself with a book. 

The windows of this room adjoined a veranda which overlooked 
the garden at the side of the house. The night was mild ; so mild 
that I had opened a sash and thrown back the shutters. ‘The 
breath of spring was in theair ; the pleasant odors of growing plants 
and flowers came in to me from the darkness outside ; the book I 
was trying to read, a rather heavy medical treatise, began to exer- 
cise a soporific effect, and I had twice caught myself nodding over 
it, when I was sharply aroused by the sound of a step on the 
floor of the veranda. I could not be mistaken ; everything had 
been perfectly still before, and the fall of a foot was plain and dis- 
tinct. 

We are all wise after the fact, and it instantly occurred to me that 
it had been very indiscreet for me to sit there alone at such an hour, 
with the house open to intruders, and a large sum of money in my 
desk, which I had neglected to take to the bank. Keeping my eyes 
fixed upon the darkness, I noiselessly pulled out a drawer within 
reach, and possessed myself of a pistol. 

Again I heard the step. 

‘* Who is there ?” I demanded. 

There was no answer. He must be of extraordinary nerve who 
can be perfectly calm at such a time, and I was not. 

«Tf you attempt to enter here, I will shoot !” I cried, raising the 

istol. 
Pe No, Sid—don’t shoot,” answered a familiar voice; and Cecil 
stepped through a window into the room. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FORESHADOWINGS. 


HE cast himself down on the lounge, propped his head with his 
hand, and looked wearily at me. 
** Surprised, are you?” he asked. 
“* You gave me a great start, Cecil.” 
“Did I? Well, after the surprises I’ve been giving you, it wasn’t 
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to be expected that I’d enter your house in any ordinary way. You 
don’t seem pleased to see me.” 

“You will always be welcome here. But don’t give me another 
such scare !” 

“Sorry for this one. I was glad to find you up, and only thought 
of getting in without disturbing the house.” 

“It came near being a bad business for both of us. I might have 
shot you for a robber.” 

I pointed to the pistol on the table. He got up, went and ex- 
amined the weapon, looked from it to me, and then around the 
room.” 

** No,” he said, “ I was not in danger.” 

“T am very thankful that I was not so rash as to fire before see- 
ing you. But there was no answer to my first demand, and I 
might have done it.” 

“T tell you there was not the least danger. ‘This is not the time.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“This is the early morning of the fifth of March; he said the 
fifteenth.” 

“Cecil, what are you talking about ?” 

“Nor is this the place: He described no such room as this.” 

“Who ?” 

“ Belzoni.” 

I stared at him, thinking that his senses had now certainly left 
him. He returned my look with steady composure. 

“You said last night that you had not lately thought of him. I 
suppose you have not forgotten his prediction ?” 

“Cecil, now you are here let me show you to a room and a bed. 
You need rest.” 

He struck the table impatiently with his knuckles. 

“Answer me, Sid. Do you remember that prediction, that 
Vision ?” 

** Certainly Ido. And I remember how you used to make fun 
of them. Why, you laughed ut the recollection last night.” 

“T pretended to laugh at it. For three years I have found no 
food for mirth in that recollection. That vision was true. Aaron 
Belzoni looked into the future, and correctly described the manner, 
named the time of my death.” 

There was a momentary silence. - 

“Why don’t you say what you think?” he irritably demanded. 
“ Why don’t you tell me that I am out of my head ?” 

“ Because it would only anger you.” 

“Tt would not. I can’t expect, to begin with, that you could 
attribute my belief and acts to anything but disordered intellect. I 
am going to convince you to the contrary.” 

* Will you take my advice ?” 

“You are not in a condition to advise me. You don’t under- 
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stand my case yet, and there is nothing in it that physic can reach. 
But what does Dr. Perkins prescribe ?” 

“Change. Take a long trip—a sea-voyage—with Mrs. ‘Trenholm 
and Miss Milward. Get your mind on some other subject.” 

“© You’d have them go along to keep me from jumping overboard, 
I suppose? Do you know that I have been away—to Cuba, to the 
West, up in the Adirondack wilds—time after time within the last 
three years? And did you ever hear that a man succeeded in run- 
ning away from himself?” 

He spoke calmly, and with a suggestion of pathos that deeply 
touched me. I took his hand and talked to him as I felt. 

“There was a time, Cecil, when you confided everything to me. 
You had not then any griefs ; life was fair and promising before you; 
but you kept nothing from me; nothing was too trivial to be with- 
held from him whom you regarded as your brother. In your inmost 
heart you know why you have shunned me of late, when some 
great trouble has overshadowed you. Look within, and see if your 
conscience can approve your treatment of me! Would not candor 
have been better, toward me?” 

I was about to bring him to the test, and discover whether my 
suspicions were not well-founded as to his knowledge of my old love 
for Christine. If they were, his cure would be easy. I would 
effect it on the spot. 

““You speak in riddles,” he replied. ‘I had reasons for avoid- 
ing you; but you cannot have guessed what they were.” 

“T have guessed them. They relate to Miss Milward.” 

«*What—to Christine ?” 

“Tea” 

His face and his voice expressed the utmost surprise. 

“You must explain yous meaning now,” he said. 

** Have you not avoided me from a feeling that I might think 
you had injured me ?” 

** Nothing of that kind. Why should you think I had injured 
you? How could I injure you?” 

“ Because you supplanted me in the affections of the only woman 
I ever loved, ever could love. Unwittingly, perhaps; but you did 
it.” 

His hand-clasp tightened upon me; another hand was placed 
upon my shoulder. 

“Oh, Sid! I never knew it, could not have dreamed it. Why 
did she keep it from me ?” 

“Do not blame her: she followed the counsel of her aunt. Per- 
haps it was better so.” 

‘* Indeed it was,” he slowly said. ‘‘ With ¢hat reproach to smite 
me, superadded to the horror that has steadily grown upon me, 
- a have gone crazy indeed. How you must have suffered, 
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“*Could a man love Christine Milward and lose her, and not 
suffer ?” 

‘*No. Tam glad you have told me of this, though it must pain you 
to speak of it. Weare drawing together again, old friend; I can 
understand now how noble and self-sacrificing it is of you to come 
to my aid, when you might well hate me. Let us be brothers 
again. I have kept you at arms’ length, I have avoided you and 
refused to confide in you, because I have been utterly hopeless— 
aye, and am now!—and I wished not to give you pain. An hour 
ago I parted from you in the same mind, but not to sleep: I walked 
the streets again, the horror deepening about me, until I was drawn 
to you for companionship, if not relief. The sight of that pistol, 
your remark about what might have happened, surprised me into 
that confession which seems to you to prove that I am demented. 
Well, now you shall know all. Have I made you suffer? Dear 
friend, you have earned the right to have my soul laid bare to you! 
I shall waken your sympathies: your aid, alas, is impossible.” 

There, in those desolate hours between midnight and dawn, he 
told me all. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE HAUNTING VISION. 


I wit try to preserve his own language, with the occasional 
comments, suggestions, and arguments with which I strove to show 
him that he was the victim of a delusion. I can give his words: 
the almost horrible calmness of his manner, as he faced what he 
firmly believed his doom, cannot be portrayed. So the martyrs of 
Smithfield might have walked to their dread ordeal. 

“*Up to the time our correspondence ceased,” he said, ‘‘ my way 
of life was not different from what I had outlined to you. I fished 
and boated on the Bay, came up here or went to Richmond for a 
different style of recreation, and, on the whole, passed an idle and 
useless year. 

‘The next was not different. You know why. I was rich, in- 
dolent, inclined to pleasure, cordially hating anything like serious 
application. My proposed tour abroad was deferred more from 
inability to decide when, where, and how to go, than from any bet- 
ter reason. 

‘*T was rudely wakened from this lethargy the next spring. Bel- 
zoni came to me.” 

“Came to yon? Oh !—in a dream.” 

““You think that ought not to have disturbed me?” 

“Of course not. What is more common than to dream of the 
dead ?” 
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“Wait! I cannot tell you whether I was asleep or awake. And 
what matter? ‘There are dreams as strange, as incomprehensible as 
though the people who appear in them should come to us in the 
broad light of day, in our waking hours. It was at night; I had 
been asleep, and may have been so when I saw him; but for all that 
he appeared to me as plainly as I see you now.” 

«You had been thinking of him during the day or evening.” 

‘No; not for a year had any thought of him or of his warning 
crossed my mind. He came from somewhere out of the darkness ; 
he stood near me and regarded me with his great, sad eyes ; and he 
distinctly uttered the words, ‘Remember—it is the time !—the 
fifteenthof March!’ Imust have passed into deep unconsciousness 
immediately, for days and nights followed before I came to myself. 
I woke feeble and exhausted, my bed was surrounded by physician, 
nurses, and anxious friends. Slowly I rallied, and in a few weeks 
was myself again. What [ saw, mind you, the inducement to that 
strange state of body that followed, occurred in the early morning of 
March fifteenth.” 

‘What did the physicians say about your condition ?” 

** They said a great deal; they Anew nothing. It was not fever, 
it was not any physical affection they had ever seen or heard of. 
What can you say of such an occurrence ?” 

** You were influenced by fright. It is impossible for science to 
account for some strange psychological results; but I am not pre- 
pared to say that the effect of deep terror, under such circumstances 
as you have described, may not have been just such a state as you 
fell into.” 

He smiled wearily. 

‘Oh, Sid !—pardon me—but science is a baby, and you, learned 
as you are, can only say that you are her ignorant disciple. Do you 
talk to me of terror? I felt none; there wasnone. I looked upon 
Belzoni and heard his voice with calmness and interest ; there was 
neither fear nor the trivial lightness of heart that I had on the night 


when he saw and predicted the future in Room Nineteen.” 

** But you have since then experienced fear?” 

“<In this way only: that I have been compelled to look forward 
to that dreadful, fated day, as in each year the lapse of time brings 
it nearer and nearer, with an apprehension that entirely unmans me. 
It is the consequence of my belief, nay, of my certainty, that the 
vision will be literally fulfilled.” 


“You are, then, the victim of your own baseless fears. You are 
creating your own misery out of dreams and imagination.” 

**So you think ; so anyone would say to whom?all this was told. 
But talk not of baseless fears to one whose physical and mental 
health have always been as firm as mine, who began by deriding the 
seer and his vision as the very foam of folly, and yet who has been 
brought against his will to an implicit belief in both.” 
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*«Tell me of your later experience with this craze.” 

“T will make it brief, as it is painful. I met Christine; I loved 
her; and having won the priceless treasure of her affection, you 
may imagine how I fought against this dire influence. As well 
might I have contended against the elements. As each fifteenth 
of March has approached I have felt, as I now feel, the drawing of 
the fierce current that will one day overwhelm me. I have gone 
afar from her at such times: a year ago I abruptly postponed our 
wedding, which had been fixed for a day in that sinister month; 
and I have among strangers passed those critical times, lapsed into 
unconsciousness for days and nights, endured the long illness that 


would follow, and then have returned to her with a le on my lips - 


as to the cause of my absence, and a closed mouth to the question- 
ings of her aunt.” 

‘Have you been in the same condition at each of these times as 
on the first attack ?” 

“Yes; so it is described to me.” 

** And you now feel an assurance of its recurrence ?” 

“ A.certainty of it. The time draws near; if I knew nothing of 
the month or the day I should still be sure that this awful shadow 
was slowly stealing over me.” 

“Cecil, rouse yourself! Don’t yield to it; say that it is of the 
devil, and defy it.” 

“Oh, how I have tried! You don’t know. It is Fate: you 
might as well resist a hurricane. As for resistance, I think [’m 
getting weak.” 

“For shame, Cecil Calvert! Where is your manhood? Think 
of that girl who loves you so— 

“Don’t!” he pleaded. “Good God, is she ever out of my 
thoughts ?” 

“‘T tell you that thought ought to shame and strengthen you! 
I’m out of all patience with a grown man who can act so like a 
crying girl.” 

He smiled faintly. 

“ You’re putting on all that roughness, Sid. © It’s not natural to 
you, and it does no good with me.” 

So easily he defeated my attempt to anger him into reason! 
Another mode of attack occurred to me. 

“Don’t you remember how you ridiculed Belzoni and his vision ? 
Don’t you remember how I was shocked, while you saw nothing but 
fun in the scene? But now you are illogical enough to believe that 
the man whom we know to be dead and buried has come back from 
another world to assure you that his prediction is true !” 

“ Logic is a fine thing, Sid. But it can no more shake my con- 
viction that Belzoni did truly foretell the future for me than it can 
pluck the sun from the sky.” 

He had lain down again on the lounge, and spoke with closed 
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eyes. I began to see that if I were to effect anything with him, 
time must be given. 

“Let the subject rest for to-night,” I said, with an attempt at 
lightness. “Too much controversy is harassing to everybody. [’m 
glad you came here. You'll stay now, won’t you ?” 

“Yes; many thanks, Sidney. he fifteenth is not far off, and I 
don’t want to go away among strangers again.” 

“T’ll take good care of you. Come, and I'll light you up to your 
room.” 

But he was already asleep. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GROPING IN THE MISTS. 


I sat and watched him while he slept. Sleepless myself after the 
events of the night, I would not leave him there alone. When 
morning came and the house was astir I called a servant to sit by 
him, and gave instructions that I should be sent for when he awoke. 
Nature was kind to him ; his slumber continued till eleven, at which 
time I had disposed of my usual morning consultations. I learned 
that he had made a careful and deliberate toilet, and eaten a hearty 
breakfast. He was quietly reading in the library when I sought 
him to make another attempt to bring him out of darkness. 

**You seem to wake bright and clear,” I began, when the usual 
salutations were made. 

* Bright and clear! When was I dull and stupid?” he rejoined. 

** Don’t you feel better ?” 

“‘T am refreshed in body. If you mean more than that, I say, 
no.” 

«Will you listen to what I have to say ?” 

‘© On the subject that we parted over last night ?” 

Yes.” 

He put down his book and threw himself back in his chair. 

«You are privileged to say anything to me, Sid. I have become 
your guest for my own peace, poor as is the prospect. I’m bound to 

ear what you’ve got to say. But don’t hope to persuade me out of 
a conviction founded on experiences that you can’t understand— 
because you never had them. Go on.” 

It was in the face of such discouragement as this that my effort 
began. 

* You still believe, then, that the time of your taking-off was 
shown by that make-believe vision ?” 

“‘Use what adjectives you please ; I believe that it was shown.” 

“It is to be March fifteenth, of some year ?” 

Yes.” 
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‘¢ Why couldn’t he tell you the year?” 

“‘ Why can’t you describe the precise mechanism by which the soul 
leaves the body? Why can’t you tell how it appears when it has 
escaped ? Must I remind you, who have read volumes where I 
have read paragraphs, that to us ‘ poor fools of nature’ the whole 
plan of existence is full of the why and the wherefore? The very 
skies are punctuated with interrogation-points.” 

«Yes, of course ; but—you believe also that the manner of your 
death was foretold ?” 

“You are to die by a bullet through the head ?” 

He nodded. 

‘* Have you lately—have you at any time since you fell into this 
delusion—speculated as to how such a thing might happen?” 

““No. Why should I care? Why torment myself over such 
details?” 

‘* Because if this prophecy means anything, it means that you are 
to die by my hand.” 

Sid !—” 

**T say it does! I appeal to Belzoni’s exact words, which you 
cannot have forgotten. For myself, you know I deny all such 
powers, as I did to him : I look now with double horror and disgust 
upon the thing, since it has affected you so. Still, by chance—it 
can be nothing else—a part of the prediction has come true. You 
—— the whole, of course? Then you must believe that I am to 

ill you.” 

I startled him, at least. He cameand put a hand on my shoulder, 
looking fixedly in my face. 

ownewords, remember !” I went on: ‘ Jé would seem that 
the relations that have commenced between you two are to go on in 
some strange ways during the remainder of your mutual lives. Your 
destinies are peculiarly intertwined. There is a hint of rivalry: 
something like a woman’s face is dim in the background.’ Well— 
has not time made us rivals in love ? Have you not been preferred 
over me? ‘There is not, from first to last of all Belzoni said that 
night, any other cause assigned for your violent end but this !—he 
makes me your murderer. Do you believe ¢ha¢ is to be?” 

He sat down and bowed his head in silence. 

I saw my advantage, and I pressed it. 

‘©You spoke last night of the sacrifices I had made for you. My 
conduct in your eyes was grand and noble. You believed I had 
given up Christine that she might be yours. Now, with the light 
I am giving you, your opinions must be revised. Iam in your eyes 
a hypocrite, a villain. Sooner or later I am to kill you, out of 
hatred and jealousy.” 

The first effects of my words were spent as I proceeded. He 
raised his eyes and calmly regarded me. 
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«*Sid—I hope it will not be ¢hat way. I don’t believe it will. 
But, after all, what has your-or my belief to do with the way in 
which this thing is to be brought about? You only disquiet me 
more by your hideous suggestion, which had not occurred to me 
before ; you have not in the least weakened the prediction. Indeed, 
what you say about Christine and us two rather confirms it. The 
prophecy has in part been fulfilled.” 

Thus he drove my poor logic back upon myself. Defeated, I 
resorted to another form of persuasion. 

‘*JT will tell you plainly, Cecil, of the danger, the only danger, 
that menaces you. It is that you yourself may become the instru- 
ment of proving that so-called vision true.” 

Again I startled him ; again his keen attention was given me. 

«* Have you never thought of suicide in connection with that pre- 
diction ?” [ continued. 

“Never! Self-destruction? It has been the farthest from my 
thoughts. Again wy are turning to the fallacy of insanity, because, 
as you might think, insanity always lies back of suicide. Do you 
think that for years I have fought this battle alone, for der sake and 
mine, only to end the contest by weak surrender? You little know 
me if you believe me capable of this. However it may end, my hand 
will not untie the knot.” 

‘Yet L insist that this is your danger. Thousands of men before 
you have been worried with hallucinations ; few as bad as yours, yet 
all troublesome and distressing. Day and night, sleeping and wak- 
ing, the belief that some dire event was to happen in the future has 
possessed them ; and in their madness they have labored to bring 
the event about, often succeeding in doing it.” 

««Their example goes for nothing with me. I shall*never be the 
active instrument in my own undoing.” 

Not only did he meet and vanquish my argument here, at what I 
had thought a most assailable point, but his speech almost convinced 
me that his intellect was not astray. Something of the old awe with 
which Belzoni had affected me was in my voice and manner as I 
said: 

‘* There is one more resort. It is your soul, Cecil Calvert, that is 
sought by the adversary. Fall on your knees: cast your burden on 
the Lord, and call on Him for strength.” 

**T have not been a praying man, Sid, as you know. Buta year 
ago, when these shadows were closing darkly about me, and I 
wandered the streets of a strange city far from here, I thought of 
what you have justurged. I found a minister of God, a devout and 

ious man, and told him all my woe.. I suppose he had read the 

ible ; I presume the stories of Belshazzar and Joseph were familiar 
to him ; but he could not conceive of such things as seers and vis- 
ions in the nineteenth century. He looked pityingly on me; he 
said, as you have said, that I was laboring under a delusion ; and he 
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counselled me to seck a doctor, not a minister. Yet, Sid—I believe 
it is well to pray. Do you pray for me; I know not how.” 

We knelt together. I poured out my soul in supplication for 
him ; I wrestled for him as I had never wrestled for myself. When 
we rose, his face was sadly smiling. 

“‘In this way,” I fervently said, ‘‘ you may be saved.” 

*‘T thank you, Sid,” he replied. ‘It has done you good ; but 

rayer, excellent as it is, never could persuade me that the future 
fan not been read for me.” 

I contended with him no more. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


Day by day, now, he was yielding to the strange terror that was 
upon him. lo call it nothing else ; it was, in my eyes, a verita- 
ble apprehension of approaching death. He would not go outside 

-the house ; he would start at the closing of a door or the sound of 
the bell ; and as much as possible he was secluded from all but me. 
Occupied as I was with the cares and duties of my profession, I 
contrived to give him much of my time, for which he expressed his 
deep gratitude. In fact, it was only when he was with me that he 
seemed to experience any relief from his cruel haunting. 

“TI wish,” he said, one evening, “you would hide that pistol 
somewhere.” 

“TI thought of that, Cecil, and put it away.” 

‘* That’s right. It will make no difference in the end whether 
it be in that drawer or a mile from here; but I hate to know that 
the means for taking me off are right at hand.” 

I had removed the weapon because I really feared that his mania 
might become suicidal, and this request somewhat confirmed my 
fear. Watching him closely, however, and having others watch him 
for two days, I learned nothing further of his conduct that would 
support this suspicion. 

t was now an interesting phase of the man’s mental infestation, 
that he liked to talk to me about it, and continually returned to the 
subject when I was with him. He wished to argue about it.” 

*«“You see how it affects me, Sid.” 

‘“T see that you are still the victim of a diseased imagination. If 
I can keep you from self-destruction you will certainly wear it out 
and be yourself again.” 

“ What reasoning! Here I am, anxious to live, tormented with 
the fear of being snatched away—and yet you will continually talk 
to me of suicide.” 
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He never failed to turn my argument upon me. The acuteness 
of his intellect was surprising, though his perception always stopped 
with the vision. 

‘*You are very good to me, Sid,” he went on. ‘You are in- 
dulgent with what you think are my fanciful terrors : and if you 


‘ keep me here a few days more, you will have a chance to see how 


troublesome I can be. ‘Terror? It is no childish fear of the pangs 
of dissolution. The torments of mind that I bear are worse than 
the mere physical pain of a thousand deaths. But I feel that I 
ought to live, for der: Christine has a right to my continued exist- 
ence. Have you seen her for a week past ?” 

was there yesterday.” 

asked for me ?” 

‘She is anxious to see you. In fact, it has been difficult for me 
to keep her away from this house.. I have prevailed over her 
anxiety and distress only by assuring her that you are not very ill, 
but that it would not be prudent for you to see her now.” 

‘** Faithful Christine!—dear heart!” I heard him murmur. 

A few hours later he said : 

“You have seen that I am capable of decision and correct judg- 
ment, even at such a time as this. I will give you another proof of 
it. The time has come when she ought to know the truth; her 
aunt, too. You must tell them.” 

I began to protest. 

‘“Not yet, Cecil. That had better be deferred : yes, you have 
acted wisely in concealing it from them. Not while there is one 
hope remaining for you must you compel her to share this burden 
with you.” 

“‘There is no hope remaining. In mercy, in justice to her, she 
must know itallnow. Keep nothing back ; tell her that I shall love 
her up to the very gates of death; but that if she thinks it better 
now to let me go my darksome way alone, I will try to think it well, 
and will send her my blessing and farewell out of the shadows.” 

He turned away suddenly and hid his face. There was nothing 
more to be said. 

I conscientiously discharged this delicate trust. Hesitating and 
drawing back from it at first, I presently saw that Cecil was right, 
and I went directly about it. 

To the two women together I told the strange, sad story, sparing 
not a detail, beginning with the evening in Room Nineteen, and 
ending with my last conversation with Cecil. Christine listened 

uietly but firmly: she paled as the recital proceeded, and I saw 
she was much moved ; but she kept. perfect mastery over herself. 
Mrs. Trenholm experienced a variety of succeeding emotions. In- 
clined at first to treat the whole matter as trival and absurd, she 
next became puzzled, and ended by becoming almost hysterical, 
a condition that was most exceptional with her, 
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‘*Doctor Perkins, you ought to have told me of this before! It 
was cruelly wrong in you to keep me in the dark about a thing that 
affects the whole life and happiness of my dear child. Why, the 
man is no better than a madman! Christine might as well go to 
Bedlam for a husband. It was high time we knew the truth. Oh, 
doctor, how could you keep this from us—even for a few days? I 
trusted everything to you—and—and—” 

“‘Mrs. Trenholm, pray be calm! I don’t think you would will- 
ingly be unjust to me, but you have said more than you ought. I 
have labored hard with Cecil, hoping to bring you good news of 
him, and I do not yet despair. In my judgment the time had not 
yet come for the whole truth to be told here ; but he insisted on it, 
and I feared the effect on him of a refusal. You pain me very 
much by your censure.” : 

Poor, loving soul! I quickly moved her to tears. 

** Forgive me, doctor; I was hasty. You will do everything for 
Cecil, I know: I am so agitated by this dreadful account you have 
given us! 1 pity the unfortunate young man: it is shocking, 
almost beyond belief. I never dreamed of such a thing. But 
Christine shall not be sacrificed ; indeed she shall not! ‘The en- 
gagement must be broken off at once. Doctor, tell him that we 
agree with him: it’s better to have an end of it now. Christine, 
you must speak! It’s hard, of course; but think of going through 

ife tied to such a person! Speak, my dear, and end it.” 

Christine turned to me. 

‘Sidney, you don’t think his case hopeless ?” 

‘*No, but it is desperate. It has puzzled me from the first, and 
puzzles me yet.” 

Is he likely to be raving mad ?” 

‘«If it were anybody else but Cecil Calvert I should say yes. I 
have a good deal of faith that he will not be affected that way in 
the end ; but I do fear morbid and chronic melancholy.” 

- © That’s like insanity, isn’t it ?” 

** Tt is a species of it.” 

** What would happen to him if he got into the state you speak 
of ?” 

‘‘Christine, Christine!” interposed her mother, can 
ban ? Don’t ask the doctor such questions ; you only distress your- 
self. 

** Dear mother, I must know about Cecil! Please tell me, Sid- 
ney.” 

** It’s painful enough to think of: I don’t say it’s certain to be 
so, in case he should not recover; but a person in such a state 
might live a long time, growing slowly worse—till the end.” 

She asked one more question. 

** Now that I know all about it, might I not help him? Could I 


not talk with him, and cheer him up ?” 
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‘Christine Milward ! what folly !” 

Between them, I spoke the truth. 

**You might aid him very much. Pardon me, Mrs. Trenholm, 
but I must say it. I believe Christine can do more to win him 
from his delusion than I—than medicine.” 

“Oh, Sidney !—tell him I will never give him up. Let me go 
to him now.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
FIGHTING THE SHADOW. 


CHRISTINE had her way. When did it ever occur that a woman, 
ardently loving a man, and bent upon devoting herself to him, 
did not prevail against the adverse influences around her? Mrs. 
Trenholm was silenced, if not convinced ; once persuaded that her 
dear child was determined to stand by her troth-plight, hoping for 
the best, yet prepared to risk the worst, she yielded her strenuous 
opposition. ‘Thenceforward her fine, chastened face wore a look of 
patient resignation, which, as I recur to the people and the events 
of that moving time, becomes one of its strongest memories. 

<‘May I go to him, Sidney ?” Christine asked. 

Her question embarrassed me. True, I had an elderly and very 
staid housekeeper in my home ; but that fact hardly seemed to solve 
the question of social propriety. 

*« If Mrs. Trenholm would go also,” I suggested. 

«Yes, doctor, if you will permit and invite me,” replied that 
lady. ‘‘Christine has decided for herself; it is painful to me— 
but I will not desert her.” 

The girl’s arms were round her neck. The reproof had touched 
that tender heart. 

** Mother, mother, how can I give him up ?” she cried. ‘“ Now, 
when he needs me so—when perhaps I can save him from himself ! 
Oh, blame me, chide me—but never ask me to give him up !” 

The hand of the kind matron caressed her hair; she whispered 
soothing and comforting words in her ear. I stood by, realizing 
in that moment the full measure of my own loss, yet silently 
reflecting—‘‘ Ah, Cecil Calvert !—if woman’s faith and prayers 
and courage can save you, already are you saved !” 

At the conclusion of a long tour of professional visits that 
afternoon and evening, I returned home to tell Cecil what I 
had done, and to prepare him for the presence of the ladies. My 
housekeeper met me with anxious face. He had taken to his 
bed three hours before, and had almost immediately fallen into 
unconsciousness. She had placed a watcher at his bedside, and 
had visited it herself every half hour. His condition remained un- 
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changed. She was much alarmed ; nothing but my previous posi- 
tive instructions to her that no person was to see Mr. Calvert with- 
out my knowledge, and her expectation that I would presently 
‘return, had prevented her from summoning outside medical help. 

I ascended to the chamber where he lay, and sat by him for an 
hour. As he was then, he continued to be for days following. 

I have found the date in my practice-book of that year, with a 
brief entry of my diagnosis. 1 ot it here, as it is impossible 
for me to add anything to it now. 

“‘ March 10, 1856. ©. C. at 8 o’clock, P.M., in bed, unconscious. 
Hyes closed. Pulse regular, but lowered, and rather weak. Tem- 
perature of body, 95°. Nothing resembling syncope or catalepsy.” 

For five days this condition continued. During that time the 
change in any respect was unimportant. So far as I could, I put 
off and farmed out my engagements ; my office was abandoned, and 
I devoted myself to this strange clinic. 

I began to distrust myself and my professional skill. It was 

ossible at that time to keep a thing out of the newspapers; the 
interviewer had not then invaded every privacy of American life. 
One after another, with injunctions of secresy, I admitted half-a- 
dozen of my professional brethren to that chamber. Be sure that I 
did not give them the history of the case; I simply bade them 
look, examine, and say what cause was there at work. 

They could not tell. One and all they were at fault. They 
could talk of ‘‘ lowered vitality” and “impaired circulation ;” but 
as for knowledge of what could cause such a condition, lacking any 
bodily injury, or what could keep the man in it for hours and 
days—they simply could not tell. 

Strive as I would against Cecil’s sombre belief, my unbelief was 
more and more shaken. The study of medicine, with its cold, sci- 
entific dissections of the mind as connected with the body, had 
taught me to laugh at the idea of all demonology, witchcraft, and 
hauntings. Once I had said, ‘‘ These things, if they be, are of the 
devil: I will have naught of them.” Then I had said, ‘‘ They 
cannot be.” But here I was madea witness ; and my own testimony 
filled me with doubt. I was not, could not be satisfied with my 
own theory, that all this mental terror and bodily disturbance were 
the results of mere delusion. 

It was on the fifteenth, after daylight, that he awoke to conscious- 
ness. I was at his bedside, the nurse was there, Mrs. Trenholm 
was in the chamber, and Christine held his hand. 

I had resolved to try an experiment upon him at the moment of 
this awaking. I had not abandoned the hope of unsettling his 
belief by a shock that would show him its absurdity. So I had 
enjoined those about him to let me first engage his attention. 

i took his other hand and pressed it. He looked at me. He was 
weak, but recognized me, and could talk feebly. 
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“Sid ?” 

““Yes. What do you wish ?” 

“* Have I been ill !” 

‘‘For a few hours. When I came home, this afternoon, I found 
you abed.” 

‘¢ This afternoon ? Has it only been a few hours ?” 

“That is all.” 

«* What day is it ?” 

March tenth.” 

His eyes met mine reproachfully. 

“It is of no use, Sid. I have known nothing since I lay here; 
but you cannot deceive me. The time has been days, not hours. 
Iam made to know it; how, I cannot tell you. This is the day 
which will yet be fatal to me; ¢his is the Fifteenth of March !” 

He shuddered, and closed his eyes. Loving arms were about his 
neck ; his head was drawn to a faithful heart. 

“Cecil, dear Cecil—be strong, and trust in God! I will never 
leave you: He will comfort you.” 

‘* Chris—is it you ?” he feebly uttered. 

Yes, your own Christine.” 

‘Why are you here? Did not Sid tell you?” 

*‘He did—and therefore I am here.” 

“But you must not cling to me. I shall be sure to make you 
miserable. I cannot permit it. Let me wrestle with my agony 
alone. Sid loves you; he will—” 

** Hush, Cecil ; you know not what you say. You are mine for- 
ever; I will not leave you; I will not give you up; I will support 
and comfort and strengthen you till death us do part.” 

And he, too, yielded. In solemn awe we drew back from the 
ee and heard the troth of these two renewed within the 
shadows. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A NEW DAWN. 


CrcIL slowly recovered his bodily strength. My house was largely 
given up to him, and to Christine and Mrs. Trenholm, who con- 
tinued to dwell there during his convalescence. I noted with silent 
satisfaction that when he became able to leave his bed and sit in an 
easy-chair, with Christine by him, there was a repose in his face 
that I had not seen there in these later months. 

Events were tending rapidly toward their marriage. The ques- 
tion had been virtually decided at his sick-bed, as already narrated ; 
but it still remained to be seen how he would regard that obligation, 
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how he would be affected by his old aberration, upon the passing of 
the influence for the present. 

In different ways and from the standpoint of diverse interests, 
we watched him closely—we three. ‘l'o each came the joyful cer- 
tainty: he was better, ie was so much improved that he seemed 
hardly like the same person. 

“‘He has lost all his moodiness,” said Mrs. Trenholm. ‘‘ He 
treats me with his old-time courtesy and attention. The delightful 
manners of the old school! Cecil used to have them, and now they 
are returning to him.” 

**T have not yet talked with him as I wish to, since he left his 
bed,” I observed, ‘‘ but his new lightness of manner reminds me 
of the man as he was years ago. So radical a change is assuredly 
encouraging.” 

*‘He is Cecil again,” joyously cried Christine. ‘‘ My own dear 
Cecil !” 

I took the first occasion I found to interrogate him as to his 
present feelings and hopes. 

‘**T almost tremble to answer that question, Sid,” he replied. “I 
used to think that if she knew the truth she would be lost to me 
forever. The burden of keeping that secret was a dreadful one. 
When I at last told you to make it known to her my mind was 
made up to await the end in loneliness and pain. Ah, I little knew 
the depth of her affection! She has wonderfully lightened this 
last visitation for me.” 

**41e will yet cause you to smile at your dismal imaginations.” 

‘1 don’t know that. I do know that she has greatly eased my 
burden.” 

«Well, just how do you feel about the vision now? Tell me 
frankly what it seems to you like.” 

*‘Tt isnot easy to explain my present feelings; yet perhaps I 
may. Do you remember how, in childhood, you heard and read 
of death, and could hardly comprehend what it meant ?—how it 
seemed to your childish imagination that, if such a thing could be 
at all, it must be so far away upon life’s horizon, so dim and 
shadowy, that it was like the dream of a dream ?” 

“¢Yes, I know what you mean. I suppose I conceived the idea 
in an intangible way, as all thoughtful children do. Wordsworth 
expresses it in his own language: 


‘«« Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
About the growing boy.’ ” 

“That is it. But the shades gather slowly, and the idea long 
remains like a mere abstraction. So it is beginning to be with Bel- 
zoni’s vision in my mental sight.” 

**T rejoice to hear you say that, Cecil. You are in the right way, 
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at last, believe me. The time is short before we shall hear no more 
of that old nightmare from you.” 

“Don’t be premature, Sid,” he cautioned, with a smile. ‘I 
admit it is something that I am able to feel hopeful myself; yes, 
it is a great deal. Mund you, I said ‘So it is beginning to be’ with 
the vision and the prediction. The picture is before my eyes as he 
drew it ; every detail of it is still plain and distinct ; but it has lost 
its vividness of color, if I may so express it ; something like dis- 
tance seems to make it faint. Now why is this? Evidently, 
because Chris has been able to occupy my mind and attention, as 
she was not before she knew what the trouble was, and to draw me 
from the continual contemplation of it. The mental picture is still 
there, mind you, only I don’t see it as vividly as I did.” 

Ichanged the subject. His talk had run into the old channel, and 
made me uneasy. Improved and even hopeful as he was, he could 
still reason acutely about the influence that had dominated him, 
point out why it had become weaker, and affirm that it still 
remained with him. It was too early to say that Christine had 
cured him. 

Still, things went on that spring and summer with him in a very 
satisfactory way. I saw him often at his hotel, at Mrs. T'renholm’s, 
and at my house. His step was brisk, his eye bright, he took an 
interest in everything about him. Gradually the subject of his 
former mental disquietude was dropped between us. He ceased to 
mention it, and I rejoiced at his silence, hailing it as at least an 
indication of that perfect restoration to health for which we hoped. 

There was a day, at least six months after her first memorable 
visit, when Mrs, Trenholm came again to consult me. In these later 
weeks her face had regained its serenity, and something like the 
reflection of Christine’s promised happiness shone there. But on 
this visit there was anxiety both in her voice and in her face. 

“* Cecil is pressing for an early day,” she began. 

I did not feel called upon to offer any observation. 

**T wish I could get rid of the doubts that sometimes trouble me 
about him. Don’t you think he is—is safe, now?” 

‘* He has the appearance and actions of one perfectly sound in 
mind and body. ‘That you know yourself.” 

“*Can’t you say more ?” 

‘‘Only that the appearance is so strong that you may be very 
hopeful. I can go no further.” 

She sighed. ‘‘ You speak so cautiously.” 

“Ts it not better for you to know the exact truth? Cecil’s con- 
dition has steadily and uniformly improved since this last crisis, 
and we are justified in the hope that the trouble is past. Yet I 
must tell you that nothing is so treacherous, nothing so uncertain, 
in disease as affections of the mind. They have sometimes lain dor- 
mant for years, only to break out again.” 
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“You always treat me frankly, doctor. Will you tell me 
whether you think it well that Christine should marry him?” 

‘¢ My dear madam, the question is an idle one. ‘The marriage is 
inevitable! You know the feelings of those two. The question 
which agitates you, which sometimes recurs to me, never troubles 

_them. We hope and believe that it is well with them, but we know 
their union must be. You would not dare to prevent it, if you 
could.” 

**No,” she said. ‘‘I had thought of this, but yearned for an 
assurance that you cannot give. May heaven be kind to them !” 

“‘Amen !” 

It was on the first day of that October that they were married. 
Not an adverse incident clouded the occasion. Mrs. Trenholm had 
put her house in festal guise: a pleasant party of friends witnessed 
the ceremony, joined in the congratulations, and zealously consumed 
the feast that had been prepared. Others besides myself thought 
that the bride was radiant and charming; the quiet self-possession 
and manly cordiality of the groom were remarked by all. 

The good sense of both was to be manifested by their departure 
from a custom always more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. Because true love had ripened into the fulness of 
union and possession, they saw no reason for a temporary exile from 
home, like criminals and suspects. Their first wedded weeks were 
to be passed at the Trenholm mansion ; what should follow, was left 
for after consideration. 

Again, but with feelings far different from those which: had pos- 
sessed me upon another occasion, I left that house at a late hour, 
and walked the lonely streets to my home. Alone I sat in my office, 
the gas turned low, the ghosts of the dead past seeming to flit about 

* me in my retrospection. I had pressed the hand of my now happy 
friend, had whispered my congratulations, and heard his hearty 
“God bless you, Sid, for this!” I had kissed the bride—the last 
kiss that those lips could ever bestow upon me—and had met her 
eyes, beaming with gratitude. 

I tried to think it all for the best. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE UNEXPECTED. 


Axsout two months after their marriage, Cecil and his wife re- 
moved to Philadelphia, accompanied, of course, by Mrs. Trenholm. 
The causes that brought about this change were as unexpected as 
extraordinary, but the removal seemed to me an excellent thing. 
Although the matter of change for the sake of change, of new scenes 
and new faces, was not mentioned, I took it into account, and 
quietly rejoiced at the taking of a step in the steady course of 
events which I could have heartily recommended for prudential 
reasons. 

It often happens that we are surprised to learn new facts about 
our nearest friends. A variety of circumstances, sufficient when 
explained to account for and justify the reticence, may have pre- 
vented disclosure. The man whose wife has been divorced from 
him cannot be expected to mention the awkward fact to his new 
acquaintances who may ripen into friends. If your brother has been 
since youth in an insane asylum, nobody would hear you refer to 
it. The list might be indefinitely extended, but the idea will be 
readily recognized. Indeed, it may be set down for a truism that 
no man knows everything about even his best and nearest friend. 

One evening. in November I was at Mrs. Trenholm’s. My call 
found the little family in a state of mild excitement. Cecil had 
been reading the daily paper, and had come across an item stating 
the death of Alexander bn vert, of Philadelphia. 

“‘ He was my uncle,” was his remark, 

‘“Why, Cecil!” his wife exclaimed ; ‘‘you never told me of 
that. I thought you had not a relative living, since the death of 
your parents.” 

‘* No, I never told you or anyone of it. The fact that he was my 
uncle was never of the slightest interest to me. Indeed, I last saw him 
so many years ago that his face is not preserved among the recollec- 
tions of my childhood. Without any cause whatever, so far as 
known, he became alienated from his father’s family. He never had 
any of hisown. He was a veritable misanthrope, but not a miser, 
living in good style, with servants, carriages, and horses, a fine and 
well-furnished house, having everything about him that he cared 
for, but—strange to say—enjoying it alone. Hewould have neither 
a 4 nor confidence with anyone, and seemed to be always sus- 
_ that somebody, man or woman, might become attached to 
1 


im. I have heard queer stories of his discharging servants long 
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in his employ because they manifested an undue concern for his 
comfort. He was an odd stick, indeed. You will see from this 
that I couldn’t have got anywhere near him, had I wished to; and 
certainly I never wished to. He was always the same to me as 
though he had never existed.” 

“‘From your description,” said Mrs. Trenholm, ‘‘I fancy he was 
wealthy.” 

e You” laughed Cecil, ‘“‘that is a family trait. Whatever have 
been the shortcomings of the Calverts, they have always had the 
virtue of riches.” 

‘*And you are sole heir to this deceased uncle,” pursued the 
lady. 

‘*T suppose so; but that will not give me any trouble. It will 
be found that old Timon of Philadelphia has left a will giving all 
his wealth to some church, college, or charity—anything to keep it 
away from his own kin.” 

It required some urging to make Cecil admit the propriety of his 
attending the funeral of his relative. He contended for some time 
that it was not different from the case of the death of a perfect 
stranger ; but he yielded at last to our joint persuasion, and went 
to Philadelphia on this errand. As usual, both the ladies accom- 
panied him. 

It was a large event toall of them. After the funeral the lawyer 
of the deceased introduced himself, and communicated to Cecil the 
intelligence that, as sole heir and next of kin, he was now owner of 
the whole of Alexander Calvert’s large property. 

‘He made no will,” said the lawyer. ‘‘ He told me frequently 
that he should never make one. It was one of his most common 
expressions, that he would enjoy his property in his own way dur- 
ing his lifetime, and that he was utterly indifferent as to what 
became of it after his death. This was no stranger than many of 
his eccentricities, which I have sometimes thought pointed to 
insanity.” 

All this was told me upon the return of the party to Baltimore. 
The repetition of this last remark of the lawyer startled me with its 
natural suggestion of mental alienation in the stock from which 
Cecil had descended. But the matter of the old delusion had 
become like a sealed book between us, and I forebore to comment 
upon this information. 

In the life of any man, however rich he may be, the accession of 
further wealth is an event, and I could see that Cecil was reasonably 
gratified with his good fortune. So, naturally, were his wife and 
Mrs. Trenholm : but the gratification of the ladies seemed to expend 
itself upon the mansion and its belongings where the deceased Timon 
of Philadelphia had lived and died. 

It is my belief that this high note of admiration was first struck 
by Mrs. Trenholm. She had a cultivated eye for the beautiful, both 
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" jn art and in nature, and an exquisite taste. The first sight of this 


house, in one of the then pleasant suburbs of the great city, had 
attracted her; its situation and surroundings were particularly 
fine. But as for the interior, she declared that only the proprie- 
ties of a funeral occasion could have restrained her from expressing 
her admiration at first sight. Nothing in the way of finishing or 
furnishing remained to be desired. The whole place seemed to her 
like a realization of her dream of what an elegant and comfortable 
home dught to be. The good lady was commonly far from effusive, but 
she almost went into raptures over that situation and its belongings. 
She affirmed that old Alexander Calvert must have had some hidden 
good, some undeveloped humanity about him, for a man who could 
build and fit up such a place as she had seen was a man before un- 
heard of in America. He was evidently a sybarite ; and she was 
ready to believe that he was much more. 

Mrs. Calvert readily acquiesced in this description and opinion, 
with all their ardor, and I have no doubt really felt much of it; 
though to her the place of her residence was secondary to the pres- 
ence of her husband. But the elder lady had set her heart upon 
the Philadelphia house for a home, and a considerable acquaintance 
in that city furnished an additional inducement. 

** You have the place on your hands,” she argued to Cecil, ‘and 
must do something with it. You could sell it, I suppose ; but why 
should you wish to part with it? You can never, never hope to 
secure so delightful and so nearly perfect an urban home. As for 
leasing it, with its rare and costly furniture and bric-a-brac—the 
idea is positively shocking! I would as soon set fire to it. No; 
your way is pointed out to you. Fortune has sent you a rich gift, 
and for once has bestowed it where it can be properly enjoyed and 
appreciated. Be wise ; use it for yourself, and so deserve your good 
luck.” 

Christine was easily brought to reinfarce these persuasions with 
entreaties of her own; and happy and good-natured Cecil, not 
really caring whether his home was in one city or the other, soon 

ielded. 

‘ The Christmas holidays were ‘at hand, and the family had only 
occupied the Philadelphia place three weeks, but letters urging my 
attendance at the proposed ‘‘ house-warming” were repeated until 
I gave my promise. Shall I say that I would have preferred a 
longer season of absence from them, to allow the old wound a better 
chance to heal? But it was late in our friendship to be ungracious, 
and I arranged my rather difficult business affairs for a three days’ 
absence. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
INTIMATIONS. 


THE reality as I found it did not in the least belie the appearance 
of a happiness as nearly perfect as anything this world can give. 
‘he beauties and the excellences of the new home had n8t been 
overdrawn by Mrs. Trenholm, and her deep but quiet satisfaction 
in her surroundings and in the happiness of her children did 
not fail of expression to me. Cecil and Christine welcomed me 
warmly ; we devoted the hour after our first dinner to the charming 
social intercourse of such a time and situation, in which reminis- 
cence was carefully avoided ; and after that, another hour was given 
to inspecting the house. I will venture upon no descriptions; 
everything that I saw confirmed the accounts that had reached me 
of the wonderful taste of the old eccentric, and all of it evidenced 
the lavish use of money. 

As we paused a few moments in the library, Cecil turned to me : 

‘There was a strange development about this room, which of 
course has not been made public, but which you may hear. Aside 
from this property, my queer old uncle left a large sum to his credit 
in bank. I was abundantly satisfied with the showing, but his 
lawyer was not. ‘There is more money somewhere,’ he said: ‘I 
am certain of it. Search closely about the house, and you will be 
apt to find it.” In my abundant leisure I did search, and the con- 
cealed treasure was found in a secret receptacle of yonder desk—not 
less than tive thousand dollars of it, all in gold.” 

‘* A strange character he must have been,” I remarked. 

“Yes, indeed! Absolutely repelling all human companionship 
and sympathy, confining his business relations to the briefest and 
simplest transactions, holding even his servants in suspicion, and 
frequently changing them, he nevertheless enjoyed himself here in 
his splendid den, solitary and alone. He was quite a musician; 
would play by the hour, they say, all by himself, on the piano and 
violin. Shakspere has got to be amended; old Alexander had 
music in his soul, yet he was fit for—nothing in particular, so far 
as discovered. And poetry !—I declare, he left more than a ream 
of it stowed away in all kinds of sly places ; original poetry, and 
mighty poor stuff, too—with all respect to the lamented author.” 

Mrs. Trenholm called my attention to the richly-stored shelves of 
the library, and I looked into some of the volumes. I was inter- 
ested to find many of the misanthropical passages of Childe Harold, 
much of Swift’s bitter satire, with an occasional outburst in ‘‘ Lear” 
and “Timon,” blackly underscored. 
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_ Tam continually thinking of him with sympathy,” said the 
lady. “The idea that he did so much and left so much to 
make people happy whom he never knew or cared for, and yet 
was so miserable himself! I must confess that I have not got 
out of my bewilderment at the whole affair. Sometimes I look about 
me and fear that the house may take wings and fly away, like 
Aladdin’s palace.” 

“Yes,” remarked Cecil, with one of his overflows of spirits. ‘I 
meen all that might happen. Only, if it does, I pray the power- 
ful and revengeful shade of old Timon Calvert to translate us to 
the Orient together. I don’t want to be searching the world all over 
for Chris.” 

He put an arm around her. She looked up smiling to him. 

I turned from the embodied happiness which they represented, 
and dwelt a little on the elder lady’s thought. 

‘* May it not be, my dear Mrs. Trenholm, that Alexander Calvert 
enjoyed life in his own way just as much as more reasonable people 
do in theirs? A very odd way, of course; but we see all about us 
that there is nothing so varied as the estimate of human enjoyment. 
I should prefer to think that the old recluse was fairly happy 
here.” 

“*T believe it,” Cecil went on, in his light strain. ‘‘ But from 
what I hear I’m inclined to think that he could never be at home 
anywhere but in this house, among his own goods and chattels. He 
wouldn’t enjoy heaven if he found he had got to mingle with others, 
Don’t look so reprovingly, mother mine; I’m not scoffing a bit. 
I’ve a notion that there are people who can’t be much changed by 
death, and I believe my revered uncle was one of that kind. You’ve 
told us your fear: now hear mine. I fancy our savage Timon still 
lingering about this house. He can’t quit it, for it’s grown to be 
part of himself. He won’t be dispossessed, even by death and the 
new owner. He stalks silently through these splendid rooms at 
night, scheming in the way peculiar to disreputable unlaid ghosts 
how he may do us a mischief. Think of him coming to my bedside 
some night, and sepulchrally demanding that I vacate !” 

He threw so much of the mock-dramatic into this characteristic 
speech, in tone, gesture, and facial expression, that his wife 
begged him to stop, and Mrs. Trenholm’s nerves were uncomfort- 
ably affected. He wound up with a laugh, observing that, if we 
would make a great mystery over so prosy a figure as that of old 
Calvert, he should be entirely at our service any time to help out 
the particulars. 

The party, the great ‘‘ house-warming,” was duly held that night. 
Generally speaking, I do not enjoy such occasions. My friend’s 
early estimate of me was correct; I am a sedate person, whom 
society has never been able to withdraw from the exactions of a 
busy profession. I have suspected that society tolerates me because 
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people need me in my vocation ; without regret do I declare that 
nature and education never fitted me to shine at a dress-reception 
where three hundred lovely women and manly men are met “to 
chase the glowing hours with flying feet.” Upon this occasion I 
mingled with them in a modest and unobtrusive way, observed the 
splendor of the scene, the blaze of light, the gorgeous rooms, the 
music, the fine toilets, the atmosphere of pleasure that enveloped 
all, and heard amid the murmur of conversation repeated comments 
upon the amazing fortune of the host, who had at once such a wife, 
such boundless wealth, and such a home in which to enjoy.both. 
But I was not sorry when the midnight hour had long passed, and 
the house was quiet again. 

I was in the library with Cecil when the last guest had departed. 
Mrs. Trenholm had retired ; Christine waited for her husband. 

“Come, Cecil,” she said. ‘‘ Sidney knows where his chamber is, 
and he will go to it when he gets ready.” 

‘¢ Excuse me for half an hour or so, Chris. The fact is, a little 
champagne, a little lobster salad, and a great deal of excitement 
long drawn out have unsteadied my nerves so that I must smoke 
before I can sleep. Send down my dressing-gown ; I will come up 
in a little while.” 

‘* No long stories, mind !” she warned, with lifted finger. ‘‘ They 
can wait for another night ; and I know Sidney is sleepy, if you are 
not.” 

She tenderly kissed him, and vanished. A housemaid brought 
him his gown ; he threw off his coat and put it on. 

“* Rather nice, I fancy,” he said. ‘‘ Mrs. Trenholm’s Christmas 
present. Look at it.” 

It was fortunate that he had turned his back to me, so that he did 
not see the start with which I examined the article. 

green flowered-silk dressing-gown.” 

The words sounded faintly in my ears from somewhere far back 
in the past. Now I saw the thing enveloping his form. 

I pretended to be absorbed in the examination of a picture on the 
wall. 

‘©Of course you like it, though you wouldn’t say as much, nil 
admirari soul that you are,” he briskly continued. ‘* Isuppose you 
haven’t learned to smoke yet ?—‘ old dogs,’ e¢ cetera. Well, sit 
down while I use up a small cheroot. A gentlemanly habit, Sid, 
and approved by its universality. 


‘ Divine tobatco, which, from East to West, 
Soothes the tar’s labor and the Turkman’s rest.’ 


Well—why don’t you talk ? Now I think of it, I don’t believe you ® 
have roundly expressed your admiration of all this elegance and 


grandeur.” 
* Indeed, I feel it, Cecil, if I have not fully expressed it. You 
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. certainly heard enough of it from your guests to-night. You ought 


to be a happy man.” 

“lam; Godknows Iam! Somuch so, that I tremble sometimes 
to think of it. They say men do not know when they are happy. 
You have found one, at least.” 

«* You lack one thing.” 

«‘In the name of all that is unreasonable, what is there lacking 
here ?” 

«*You need steady and congenial employment. A man must 
have it, for ballast.” 

He blew half-a-dozen smoke-rings toward the ceiling, and re- 

lied : 

a I haven’t lacked that yet since I have inhabited this castle— 
looking over old Alexander’s library there, you know, reading up 
his MS. verses, spelling out his musical scores, and hunting up his 
eccentricities generally. These things are likely to give me employ- 
ment for some time to come. Indeed, I have seriously contem- 
lated the composition of a biography of ‘ Timon of Philadelphia, 
Reuyhety would recognize it, if published. It might be rather 
ungracious in me, though.” 

I felt moved to ask him a question. It was not discreet ; but the 
incident that had just disturbed me prompted it. 

** You have not mentioned the old trouble for months. Has it 
vanished entirely ?” 

His face scarcely changed through the smoke. 

**No, Sidney, I have not mentioned it, and I never shall again. 
Cui bono? I must suppose that all that misery was necessary to 
me—‘ good in everything,’ you know; but it’s past and gone now, 
like a bad dream. It has gone the way of all dreams, with me.” 

‘I’m glad to hear you say this, Cecil. One question, and then 
Til never refer to the subject hereafter. Does that scene with 
Belaoni occur to you often now ? Do you find yourself thinking 
of it ? 

‘*Only when something of like character occurs in my reading. 
It ook up ‘ Manfred ’ the other day, followed it till I was reminded 
of Belzy, and then threw it down, out of patience, and took a ride 
with Chris.” 

I heard his reassuring words with silent satisfaction. From his 
carelessly recumbent figure my eyes wandered about the room. For 
the first time the apartment seemed to remind me of another scene, 
growing strangely familiar as I gazed. A dreadful conviction almost 
overpowered me ; faintness came; I might have fallen from my 
chair had not Cecil observed my condition and sprung to my aid. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Sid? Are you sick ?” 

I gave him the first convenient falsehood that occurred to me. 

‘‘T believe that champagne disagreed with me, too; and your 
tobacco-smoke does not improve it. I’ll go up and lie down.” 
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He helped me up to my chamber ; he insisted on bringing me 
seltzer, and sitting by me. It was a long time before I could per- 
suade him to leave me, but at last he bade me good-night, with a 
laugh and a jest about the decadence of the exemplary habits of my 
youth. I staggered to the door and locked it after him; I cast my- 
self down and shuddered. He was gay, light-hearted, fearless of 
the future; mine was the cruel agony of apprehension. 

‘Tt is but chance !” I fiercely’ protested. ‘‘ None but fools and 
children would believe such things. What is to be, is of the Invisi- 
ble, oe Intangible ; it cannot reach out and grasp us in this 
way ! 

And still, in that sleepless night, the picture drawn by Aaron 
Belzoni came to my sight in vivid colors, and I seemed to hear his 
voice Goenribing the library-room of this house as I had but just 
seen it ! 

“A large room, more oblong than square. A library, two sides 
shelved with books, the others panelled half-way to the gothic ceiling. 
The carpet of small figure and dull-red color ; deep-cushioned 
chairs set back to ihe walls ; heavy curtains, half-looped from the 
windows.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


Marcu fourteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. 

A wet, raw day: the winter yielded sullenly and slow that year. 
The busy physician, whose whole life was in hia professional work, 
pursued it by day and night, gaining wealth, winning reputation, 
but with no object in view beyond duty and what its faithful per- 
formance brought. The months since my brief visit to the enviable 
Philadelphia home had been unusually filled with fatigue of mind 
and body, with care for the lives and health of those intrusted to 
me. Such a home-life as one of my kind may have, I had—the 
faithful and loving labor of attached servants, the comfort that can 
be secured by money. Then there was the solitude of my office for 
an hour, the press of the consultation-room for three, and a round 
of visits, an Ixion-severity of engagement. I felt that I aged and 
wearied under it; yet it was my life, my whole existence. I com- 
plained not, asked nothing better; naught else could please or inter- 
est me. 

Nothing new had occurred to bring me disturbing thoughts of 
Cecil. All that I heard from him was bright and reassuring. Once 
each week the mail brought one of his effervescing epistles,—I can 
call them by no other name,—to each of which I essayed a hasty and 
unsatisfactory answering scrawl. Nota trace of care or apprehen- 
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sion could be detected in any of his letters; his life was as I had 


seen it, rose-colored, filled with contentment. Attractive plans for 
the future had been forming in that little family; the long-deferred 
transatlantic trip was now seriously discussed—‘‘ because Chris is 
eager for it,” he wrote. ‘‘I should be happy anywhere with her, but 
don’t really see the need of going beyond seas.”” He thought it was 
highly probable that he and Christine would go abroad in June for 
a six months’ absence, leaving MrsTrenholm to take care of the 
great house. Meantime, all of them hoped to see me again before 
the breaking-up ; another visit would be speedily arranged for me, 
if I did not care enough for them to arrange it for myself. 

His last letter was brought me by the postman on the early after- 
noon of this day. I opened it, and saw that it bore date of the pre- 
vious one. I read its blithe and playful expressions, took note of 
the calendar, and with a long sigh of relief sallied out to balance 
some pressing arrears of professional visits. 

The afternoon was spent when my carriage stopped at my house. 
A messenger from the telegraph-office had just reached the door. 
The envelope was handed me in the carriage. I tore it open, and 
reid the 


“The old terror is upon me. Come, Sidney—come quickly.” 
CECIL.” 


In mind and body exhausted, hungry, depressed in spirits from 
my labors—yet only one thought came to me then. My friend was 
under the old delusion. I must reach him, I must save him ! 

I took a blank from the boy’s book, scrawled upon it, ‘I am 
coming—courage—will join you at eleven—” and shouted to the 


driver to make all speed to the station. 

As the vehicle rattled through the streets, I consulted my watch 
and the time-table from my pocket-book, and saw with sinking 
heart that I could not possibly reach the train north on time. I 
thanked God for the relief I felt, on finding that it was ten minutes 
late. In the minute that elapsed before it came in, I walked the 
platform in a mental tumult. Men bowed to me. Some approached 
to speak; I saluted them and kept aloof, as a burdened doctor 
might. On the train at last, knowing that it ought to reach Phila- 
delphia by eleven, I sank back in my seat, my mind a blank, crav- 
ing only to be with Cecil, that I might help him, Thus I rushed 
through the darkness to him. 

* * * * * * * * 


The journey is a brief one, now. It was not over-tedious then ; 
but on that night vexatious delays retarded the train. In those 
days the wide Susquehanna had not been bridged, and the mammoth 
steam ferry-boat conveyed the cars across. The river was filled with 
floating ice, through which the passage was difficult and slow. ‘Two 
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precious hours were here consumed, in which I walked the wharves 
and the cabin, silently praying that I might be speeded on to Cecil. 
Near Wilmington some accident of the road brought us to a wae 
and weary halt. I chafed and fretted vainly, while midnight spe 
by, and the new day came, bringing in the Unknown. 

* * * * * * * * 

It lacked less than an hour of dawn when the Philadelphia station 
was reached. The train had been so long delayed that not a hack 
was waiting. I hurried away afoot, supposing that I knew the route 
to Cecil’s residence. Preoccupied with anxious thought, I missed 
the way, and wandered about, I know not how long, in a species of 
frenzy, meeting nobody at that hour in the desolate streets of whom 
I could inquire. After a blind search some familiar landmarks 
appeared, and I pressed on, soon reaching the vicinity of the house. 
Heartsick with suspense, | broke intoarun. I turned the corner 
opposite the mansion. I noted a stir and movement in the street ; 
people half-dressed and hurriedly dressed stood upon the sidewalks 
and in the roadway, while before the pillared porch of the great 
house a crowd of some two hundred persons were congregated. 
There were early laborers with their dinner-pails in hand ; servant- 
girls from adjacent houses, with hasty shawls thrown over their 
heads ; and here and there was a gentleman who had rushed forth to 
ascertain the cause of alarm. There was no audible talk, but a 
murmur ran through the crowd, and uncertainty was on every face. 

** What is it?” L asked of one of the men. 

**T don’t know ; nobody can find out. There was a great outcry 
from the Calvert house there, a few minutes ago ; but nobody seems 
to know what it means.” 


T'wo policemen were on the steps, keeping back the people and 
preventing the ingress of curiosity-seekers. I elbowed my way to 
the front. 

** What has happened?” I asked one of the officers. 

‘Something wrong inside. Stand back !” 

** What is it?” 

“Don’t know; man shot himself, or something of the «ind. 
Doctor’s been sent for.” 

I pressed to enter. He again gruffly ordered me to stand back. 

**T am the doctor,” I insisted. He eyed me sharply, and made 
way for me to pass in. 

The hall was dark, the large family room beyond was dark. 
Another officer met me with a lantern. 

‘Tam the doctor,” I repeated. He conducted me to the library. 

The curtains were looped back from the windows ; there was suf- 
ficient light to make everything visible. Some domestics with white 
faces stood in the doorways ; Mrs. Trenholm leaned on the back of 
a chair, looking on with rigid countenance ; Christine, with only a 
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‘ shawl over her night-dress, was prostrate on the floor beside a motion- 
less form. 

And there he lay, clothed in his ne dressing-gown, partly on 
his left side, his left arm straightened out, the right bent under him. 

I knelt down and examined closely. In the right temple was a 
bullet-hole ; a few drops of blood stained the forehead. 

I placed my hand over his heart. He was dead. 

The hush was upon all that follows the first shock of a great 
agony. .Christine was dumb as tearless, holding one of the dead 
hands; I thought it merciful to leave her so till tears should come 
to her relief. I withdrew to the side of Mrs. Trenholm, and sadly 
whispered : 

«* Poor Cecil !—it has ended as I used to fear. Suicide, sooner or 
later, was almost certain to be the last of such a delusion.” 

She looked up at me in grieved surprise. She drew me aside into 
an alcove. 

‘*No,” she whispered back, “it was not that. I heard a noise 
down here, as if a man was groping about. I rose and tapped at 
the door of their chamber, and Cecil came, dressed as you see him. 
I told him what I had heard ; he went below at once; it was not a 
minute before there was the loud report of a pistol. We found him 
lying there, just as you see him. He had no pistol himself; he was 
killed by a burglar.” 

* * * * * * * * 

The investigation that followed established the entire correctness 
of Mrs. Trenholm’s statement. An arrest upon suspicion was made 
the same day ; strong circumstances multiplied about the accused, 
and his conviction and execution occurred in due time. 

The confession made by the wretch in his last hours must be 
briefly stated, as a necessary part of this narrative. To me, fora 
reason that will appear, it had an interest that was painfully dra- 
matic. 

Some years before, he had been a gardener in the employ of Alex- 
ander Calvert. An accident put him in possession of the secret of 
the hoard of gold in the desk. Not for this reason—because the 
old man never suspected his knowledge—but from some whim of 
his employer, he was discharged. Since then he had been a sailor ; 
had made many voyages, and had fallen into evil courses. It was 
in a foreign land, in poverty and desperation, that he conceived the 
idea of working his way back to Philadelphia and plundering the 
treasure in the library of the Calvert house. He knew nothing of 
the old man’s death or of the new occupancy; he came secretly 
and stealthily upon his criminal errand—and we have seen the result. 

The part of his confession that especially interested me was the 
following: 

**T only got into Baltimore on my ship at noon of March four- 
teenth. T Seok the first train for Philadelphia, about six o’clock. 
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I was getting in a hurry for the money, and was bound to have it 
that night. ‘The train was hindered ; it was four or five hours 
behind ; so it was most daylight when I got to the house. I knew 
how to get in easy ; I found the secret drawer in the desk—and it 
was empty. The thing made me so mad that I shot the man who 
came down and caught me there, more from anger than anything 
else. I could have got away without killing him. 

«There was a doctor that swore on the trial—the one that exam- 
ined the body first. I saw him before; he was on the train that 
night from Baltimore.” 

* * * * * * * * 

Ah, merciful God, what painful mysteries envelop us! Was it 
fate ? Must it surely have been accomplished? I, flying through 
the night to the succor of my friend, brought him, unknowingly, 
unconsciously, death instead of life ! 


CHAPTER XX. 
A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. 


For a few years after the tragedy, my life and the lives of those 
who were left drifted widely apart. A brief and almost formal 
visit or two following the funeral ended our relations for a long 
interval. There are occasions of such bitter bereavement that even 
the friendliest condolence appears perfunctory ; and such an one 
was this. Moreover, there is a thoughtful reticence that speaks 
louder by its silence than words could speak ; and such an one was 
mine. Allthat I could express from the overflowing heart of friend- 
ship was as easily understood, unuttered: I knew—she knew—that 
it would be far better for me not to go to her, saying it. 

So our lives drifted apart. The very circumstance of what 
Christine and I once were to each other forbade my seeing her long 
or often now. Holding the memory of Cecil among the most pre- 
cious of the jewels of the past, thinking of her he had left behind 
as of a life forever clouded, I wearily took up my own burdens 
again. If I casually thought at times of the things that are here 
recounted, it was as of broad pages of the book of my life turned 
and closed. 

I heard of the sale of the Philadelphia mansion which had been 
the scene of the horror; and soon after, a brief note from Mrs. 
Trenholm thanked me in the name of herself and her daughter for 
my kindness, and in the name of both bade me farewell. 

“It may be a final one, so far as this world is concerned,” it con- 
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cluded. “We are going to a quiet home in the south of France. 
It is not likely that we shall ever see America again.” 

The writer of the note never did. She is buried at Cannes. 
Christine returned alone, and found agreeable refuge from her 
desolation in the glad hospitalities of old friends. 

Still, I would not seek her even then. Accounts were brought 
to me of her pensive beauty, her largely increased attractions, which 
were making her the object of the attentions of many men. All 
this gossip came to me, coupled with much more about the great 
double fortune she had received. The old embers were stirred by 
rumors of persistent lovers and their rivalries, and sometimes in 
my own loneliness an enchanting possibility seemed within my 
reach ; but I put it from me with a sigh. fancied that loyalty 
to the memory of the dead friend forbade it ; and how was I to 
speak again to her as I had once spoken ? 

At last a note was delivered to me from her, requesting me to 
call. I did so immediately: she received me alone. 

“‘ You have not been kind,” she said, giving me her hand. “ After 
so long an absence, and knowing that I was again bereaved, should 
you not have come to me ?” 

**T dared not,” were the simple words with which I expressed the 
truth. 

She understood me, and a faint color tinged her face. 

“Tt is not for myself that I wish to see you,” she steadily answered. 
“It is to deliver a message from him.” 

She produced a book, and held it up to me. I recognized at once 
the old copy of the ‘Journey to the Hebrides,” which I had last 
seen in Cecil’s hands at college. 

«It is one of a number of his books that I saved for mementoes,” 
she explained. ‘‘I never opened this one until a year ago,and then 
I was surprised to find the fly-leaves pencilled over with his writing. 
I saw that it was addressed to you, and I closed and put away the 
book. What those lines express, no living person knows. You may 
take the volume with you.” 

“May I read the writing here?” I asked. “The message may 
not be alone for me.” 

She flushed and paled rapidly, and withdrew to the farther end 
of the room. And I,as I might have heard a voice from the grave, 
read the last words of my friend: 


“To SIDNEY: 


“*It is after four o’clock in the morning of the Fifteenth of March. 
It is the day of my death. 
“No conjecture, no vague terror now! The certainty has been 
iven me, by a powerful sign that I cannot misinterpret. With it 
ine come a calm, a foreshadowing of final peace such as I have never 
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known before. I am waiting the summons placidly, fearlessly: I 
yield to the inevitable: the very hour is at hand. 

“Christine is slumbering quietly: I have risen from her side to 
write these lines. May God protect her ! 

“‘ Why do I feel no pang in such a parting as this? Is it that I 
am not only permitted to know my end, but have also in that knowl- 
edge assurance that it is better so? Better for me—for her—yes, 
Sidney, better for you ! 

“T have had large happiness. To few is given so much. As I 
look back over the past I wonder not that I have dreaded this 
hour. I could live on, if that were to be, for love, for friendship, 
for the many things that have brightened my life: but it is not to 
be. Nay, it ought not to be! Perhaps you may never understand, 
as I do now, that a life, though young, may be fully rounded and 
ripe for its close. Such is mine. 

‘¢There will be tears for me; perhaps I have deserved to be sor- 
rowed for; but they should not flow long. O ye who will remain, 
is not your way plain to you? I hold out my parting hands, and 
bid you be happy ! : 

“Tt was mid-afternoon of the day that has gone, while I was alone, 
that a sudden conviction of the end was forced upon me. It came 
like a chilling wind, overwhelming and unnerving me. 

“Tt was then that I hurried off the dispatch that is now bringing 
you tome. You will not find me ; but you may read my words. 

‘‘Soon after that I grew calm. ‘The end was impending, but I 
felt no fear; the unwillingness to go all vanished. Another influ- 
ence possessed me. 

“Oh, Sidney, you cannot now understand, although I trust some 
day you will, how we are comforted and sustained in an hour like 
this ! 

“For we go not alone. A strong and faithful spirit is sent to 
hold us up, and cheer us on the way. 

‘* Belzoni iswith me! I feel the pressure of his hand ; his gentle 
voice murmurs in my ear, ‘ Courage !—it is but a step ;—his great 
eyes are inexpressibly tender ; his face is not sombre now, it is 
smiling upon me. 

“Farewell, farewell! You, too, will learn, a little later, what is 
beyond this twilight of life. 

“There is a tap at thedoor. The day is breaking without. ‘The 
rest is silence.’ 

“ CECIL.” 


I rose from that reading soothed, instructed, gladdened. The 
deep pathos of the words seemed to me to sound but in the minor 
key ; their burden was as the glad voice of Cecil himself, inspiring 
to faith, to hope, to joy ! 
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I went to Christine and handed her the book. “The message is 
likewise for you,” I said. 

I watched her face as she read. It changed, as it had changed 
before ; her eyes were tearful when she had done. Yet they were 
not tears of grief. 

“Ts it well?” I asked. 

She answered not, 

“Speak, Christine !” I urged. “ He has spoken for me.” 

She never replied in speech. But she refused me not her hands : 
she looked upon me as once she looked; and in her loving eyes I 
read that the way was made plain. 
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THE END, 


